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AN INTRODUCTORY WORD 


1rH the present issue the Society for the Scientific Study of Religion begins 
W tne publication of its Journal. 

The members of the Society represent practically all the intellectual disci- 
plines concerned with the dynamics of modern culture: workers in the sciences of 
man and nature, especially as these involve religion as ideal and as fact. It is their 
aim, in joining together (1) To encourage the study of religion through the media 
of their respective sciences, (2) To facilitate cooperation between groups and indi- 
viduals engaging in such studies, (3) To make known, as widely as possible, the na- 
ture, progress and findings of their diverse inquiries, (4) To stimulate free and friend- 
ly intercommunication between students in the field, and, to this end, to collabo- 
rate with other professional organizations such as the American Psychological 
Society, the Bureau of Research and Survey of the National Council of Churches, 
etc., (5) To publish a Journal which, by serving these ends, will further free inquiry, 
knowledge and understanding among religions. 


Thanks to a generous grant from the J. A. Kaplan Fund, the Journal is now 
launched. 


In the light of the global confrontation of creeds and codes in the ongoing cold 
war of our times, the basis of all cooperative study needs to be agreement between 
those committed to one or another of the world’s diversity of religions and those 
refusing commitment to any particular religion, on the need and promise of the use 
of scientific disciplines in the study of religion everywhere: agreement that of par- 
amount importance is equal liberty for all students to inquire, to test, to conclude, 
and to tell frankly what they seek, how they seek it, and what they find. 


It is of record that agreements on this are becoming more frequent, that they 
are marks of ethical and intellectual maturity. Studies and appraisals of religious 
experience, mystical and other, of religious beliefs, practices, organizations, and 
purposes, from the points of view and by the methods of the psychological, anthro- 
pological, sociological, and economic sciences, each year increase in number, diver- 
sity and fruitfulness. Philosophies of science and of religion pay progressively more 
attention both to the impact of these disciplines on the religious theme, and on one 
another within the field. 


With this in view, it is designed that this Journal shall serve as an open forum 
and medium of communication for skilled inquirers and original investigators who 
take for their objects of study religious attitudes and activities. It is hoped that 
among the issues fruitfully to be explored there may be the following: 


The more precise definition of the postulates required for scientifically accept- 
able treatment of the entire gamut of religious experience. 

Which, among alternative systems of postulates, do empirical consequences 
confirm and extend? 

To what degree can basic terms of religious discourse be restated in operational 
terms for the purposes of religious inquiry? 

What are the probabilities of scientifically correlating articles of ultimate faith 
With empirical events? 











4 AN INTRODUCTORY WORD 


How does commitment to doctrines of a religion affect attitudes toward scient- 
ific findings which challenge ethical, psychological, sociological or cosmological 
implications of the doctrines? 

Does “objectivity” in religious inquiry differ from “objectivity” in inquiry in 
the natural sciences, human and non-human? 

The Editor invites communications from all students engaged in scientific re- 
search upon questions such as these, or any other in the field of religion. All studies 
will receive careful and sympathetic attention. 


Horace M. Kaien, President, Society for the Scientific 
Study of Religion 


Prentiss L. PEMBERTON, Editor, Journal of the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Religion 
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IMAGES OF MAN AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


WILLIAM L. KOLB 
Carleton College 


I 


It is, I think, a sign of the times that 

a person who considers himself a 
professional sociologist and who wants 
to remain in communication with his 
colleagues dares write a paper in which 
he suggests that an image of man rooted 
in one of the strands of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition may be better suited to 
the ordering of sociological data than 
those models currently in use. If nothing 
else the present American piety, which 
includes enthusiastic support on the part 
of some social scientists for religion as 
the securer of social order or mental 
health, makes it possible for a sociologist 
to be explicit about his own non-empirical, 
non-rational commitments, without run- 
ning any greater risk than having it 
said that he is exposing an irrationality 
which he shares with other humans—an 
irrationality which, alas, may be func- 
tionally necessary for human existence, 
and may even be needed in one form 
or another to ground the scientific enter- 
prise itself. 

This particular non-rational, non-em- 
pirical commitment is, nevertheless, still 
regarded with more suspicion than most, 
and requires for professional self-pre- 
servation some explicitness on the part 
of the committed concerning how he 
relates his commitment to his scientific 
work, and what makes him think he 
can still be a scientist when he embraces 
such a peculiarly offensive non-rational 
Stance. Let me, then, be specific about 
my own position. 

I consider myself, on the basis of one 
of the several strands of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, a committed Chris- 


tian. The particular strand of thought 
and commitment through which I relate 
myself to what I take to be reality, 
empirical and non-empirical, I would call 
Judaic-Christian as opposed to Greco- 
Christian. This strand, which is non- 
dualistic and takes the world seriously, 
has as one of its elements stress upon 
the possibility and importance of know- 
ing the world empirically. Knowing in 
this tradition is primarily an existential 
and historical phenomenon, arid only se- 
condarily a rational phenomenon in- 
volving systematic general categories, ab- 
straction, and prediction. It also ex- 
plicitly involves the secular independence 
of scientific investigation and the ex- 
plicit role of public, repeatable inves- 
tigation based on observation as the only 
way in which empirical knowledge can 
be rendered reliable. Theology, the hu- 
man attempt to reflect upon commitment, 
occupies no privileged position in this 
tradition, and neither it, nor the Church, 
has any authority to dictate or establish 
the content of empirical knowledge. 
The orientation of this tradition to- 
ward the images or theoretical models of 
man employed by the social sciences is 
somewhat complex. Empirical knowledge 
of man requires more than empirical 
method for its pursuit. It requires the 
presupposition that the world is real, 
important, and knowable. It further re- 
quires some image of man and his status 
in the world, so that criteria of significance 
for the selection and ordering of data 
can be developed. Such images are in 
part empirical but they are also in part 
composed of non-empirical presupposi- 
tions and assumptions about the nature 
of man. Because of the nature of the 
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commitment it embodies, the Judaic- 
Christian tradition recognizes that within 
the autonomous activity of pure em- 
pirical science, the images of man and 
the presuppositions they embody occupy 
logically the status of heuristic devices 
to be accepted solely in terms of their 
success in ordering the data of human 
experience within the framework of pu- 
blic and repeatable investigation. A 
social scientist is free to employ any 
model of man he chooses, so long as it 
is capable of ordering empirical data 
and so long as he is willing to relinquish 
it when it can be shown that some other 
image orders the data in a superior fash- 
ion. 

At the same time because the scientist 
is a man with faithful commitments of 
his own which involve some image of 
man, and because society is made pos- 
sible because of shared commitments 
which involve some image of man, this 
tradition argues that there is inevitably 
a deep psycho-logical connection between 
the images of man in the social sciences, 
the images of man held by social scientists 
as committed participants in scientific 
and other roles, and the image of man 
at the root of the society’s fundamental 
value orientations. There would be no 
logical necessity for this if social scien- 
tists never acted in other roles and if 
the social sciences were never used in 
society. But the social scientist does 
act and tends to act toward other people 
on the basis of his scientific conception 
of them, and the social sciences are used 
and to use them is to act on the basis 
of their presuppositions. As an individual 
responsible to his own conscience and 
to the conscience of society, the social 
scientist cannot lightly ignore these con- 
nections. It is the claim of a Christian 
that the present images of man in the 
social sciences must be examined because 
of their consequences for the ultimate 
commitments of the social scientists and 
for the values which they and others 
still share, It is his devotion to the 


claims of empirical reality that leads him 
to insist that the examination of all 
images of man, insofar as they are em- 
pirically relevant, be tested in science 
by their power of grasping and ordering 
empirical data. It is his hope that the 
Judaic-Christian image of man which at 
least in part grounds the Western value- 
system and its institutions will prove to 
order the data of the social sciences most 
effectively. 


II 


Before proceeding to discuss the power 
of various images of man to order data 
in the area of the sociology of religion, 
it is necessary to set forth briefly what 
I take to be the dominant image of man 
in sociology today and its connections 
with the commitments of the social scien- 
tist and with the values of human free- 
dom and dignity that have endured 
through the history of the West. I 
suggest that the image dominant in 
current sociology and social psychology 
is that of the person determined, within 
the limits set by a permissive biological 
inheritance, by society and culture. Com- 
plete determinism is presupposed in this 
image and a psychological determinism 
that would view the personality as a 
dynamic system in its own right is 
subordinated to societal and cultural de- 
terminism. Even where there is a claim 
that the personality is treated as an 
autonomous system, what is given to 
psychological determinism is taken away 
by diminishing the specificity of biolo- 
gical needs, by minimizing psychological 
needs other than those which are the 
result of internalizing culture, and by 
stressing consistency both as a functional 
requirement of motivating conformity to 
culturally defined means of pursuing cul- 
turally defined ends and as a postulated 
focus for the striving of the dynamic 
self. This is done at least implicitly in 
almost all of contemporary functional 
theory, and explicitly in some of it, as, 
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for example, Kingsley Davis’s treatment 
of personality in Human Society.’ 

I suggest that one of the consequences 
of the use of this image of man is the 
fact that the term freedom does not often 
appear in sociological literature either 
as applying to the human will or to 
the existence of a range of institu- 
tionalized significant choices. Now the 
structural phenomena which have in the 
past been designated by the term are 
not necessarily neglected in sociology, 
but they are not called “freedom” and 
they are not treated from the point of 
view of maximizing significant choice. 
There is little doubt but what in the 
minds of the actors who make up our 
society, the values of equality and li- 
berty, and the institutions which imple- 
ment these values are related to certain 
presuppositions with respect to man and 
the freedom of his will. As MaclIver 
puts it: “The dynamic myth has two 
closely interwoven components. One is 
the value component, the belief that a 
certain state of things, a principle or a 
practice or an as yet unattained objective, 
is intrinsically desirable and should be 
maintained or pursued. The other is the 
assertion about reality, the belief that 
certain relationships hold, corroborating 
the postulate of value.”? According to 
Niebuhr: “The social and political free- 
doms which modern democratic com- 
munities accord the person express the 
belated convictions of modern commu- 
nities, gained after desperate struggles, 
that the community must give the per- 
son a social freedom which corresponds 
to the essential freedom of his nature.’® 
Arguing from this I would hold that the 





1 New York: The Macmillan Company, pp. 
195-254, esp. pp. 238-241. 

* Robert M. MacIver, The Web of Government, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947, 
p. 448. 

3 Reinhold Niebuhr, “Freedom,” A Handbook 
of Christian Theology, New York: Living Age 
Books, 1958, p. 141. 


mind of the sociologist is not too different 
from that of his lay brother, and that the 
reason he does not treat seriously the 
structures of freedom as structures of free- 
dom is because of the presupposition with 
which he approaches his discipline that 
man does not have freedom of the will. 

Additional evidence of this is to be 
found in the fact that when sociologists 
do struggle to define the term within 
the framework of the discipline, the 
meaning of the term is changed. I sub- 
mit that there is a direct logical connec- 
tion between the image of man in ortho- 
dox sociological theory and the con- 
ception of freedom embodied in the 
following statement from a review of 
Robert A. Nisbet’s Quest for Community, 
by Arthur K. Davis: 


A sociological definition of freedom ... 
would run more like this: freedom is a 
subjective feeling of personal well being which 
results from the objective fact of living in 
an effectively functioning society. A society 
functions effectively to the degree that its 
social structure is integrated, that it success- 
fully meets its problems of internal and 
external change, that it socializes new mem- 
bers, satisfies or reconciles their needs and 
expectations, etc. The point is that a number 
of concrete patterns of societal organization 
can meet this abstract definition of freedom. 
It is entirely possible that among them is 
Nisbet’s bogey, the totalitarian community— 
once the latter has been stabilized or rou- 
tinized.* 


If sociologists and others were to ac- 
cept this definition of freedom its conse- 
quences when employed by them as actors 
rather than as observers would seem 
clear. Yet its connection with a totally 
deterministic image of man is apparent, 
and psychologically I see no way in 
which such an image can be restricted 


4 Arthur K. Davis, “Review of Robert A. 
Nisbet, Quest for Com nunity,” in The American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 18, August 1953, 
pp. 443-444, 
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to social science in its pure form, once 
it is completely established there.® 

In this type of theory it appears that 
culture and society have endured for- 
ever and that it is the eternal fate of the 
person to be contained within the pro- 
cess of socialization and the structure 
of statuses and roles. So long as his 
minimal biological needs and_ inter- 
nalized cultural needs are met adequately 
by the appropriate institutionalized pro- 
cesses and provided he has been success- 
fully socialized, he will conform. Univer- 
sal qualities and needs of man which might 
lead to deviation even in a_ perfectly 
consistent socio-cultural structure are for 
the most part ignored. While some at- 
tention is paid to the disruptive force of 
the desire for power, prestige, and wealth 
as calling for institutions and consensus 
to control it, this force is considered as 
theoretically secondary to the functions 
which these social elements play in the 
maintenance of the society; and the fact 


5 There are several different kinds of reply 
made to the argument advanced above, some 
of which may be logically valid, but none of 
which seem to me to be psychologically and 
socially valid: (a) models are not necessary 
at all, for all we do is establish empirical 
correlations among observable phenomena; (b) 
models are necessary in science as in other 
areas, but one not need use the same model in 
science as one uses in everday life; (c) all that 
is real is the observable, models are nothing 
more than constructs useful in ordering the 
data, and even within the same science one 
can use different models for ordering differing 
ranges of data. I have yet to see a single case 
in the social sciences where one of these ar- 
guments has been adhered to when social 
science is being applied or when a model is 
being seriously challenged in scientific con- 
troversy. This may mean simply that human 
beings cannot live up to the rigorous demands 
of science, or it may mean that science as a 
human enterprise of necessity believes that even 
its constructs are constructs about something 
real, 


that in almost all empirical cases such 
a force has had a large part to do with 
the shaping of values and institutions 
is passed over.* Just as serious is the 
failure within this frame of reference to 
provide a genuine place for the creative 
deviant insofar as he transcends the 
causal matrix either in the sense of being 
critical even within a consistent socio- 
cultural situation or in the fact that, 
having been pushed to creativity by 
cultural contradiction, the content of 
his creation is to some degree discon- 
tinuous with the conditions of its emer- 
gence. In the general statement that 
constitutes the opening chapter of To- 
ward a General Theory of Action and 
which is signed by Talcott Parsons, 
Edward A. Shils, Gordon W. Allport, 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Henry A. Murray, 
Robert R. Sears, Richard C. Sheldon, 
Samuel A. Stouffer, and Edward C. 
Tolman is found this affirmation: 


Some actors possess, to a high degree, the 
potentialities of elaborating their own goals 
and standards, accepting the content of 
institutional role-expectations but  simul- 
taneously modifying and adding something 
new to them. These are the creative per- 
sonalities whose conformity or alienation is 


6 See the controversy between C. Wright 
Mills and Talcott Parsons in the former’s 
Sociological Imagination, New York: Oxford 
University Press, pp. 25-49 and the latter’s 
“The Distribution of Power in American So- 
ciety,” in his Structure and Process in Modern 
Societies, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, 
pp. 199-225. In this controversy Parsons treats 
power as a facility of an already established 
society integrated by an already existing value 
system and set of institutions, thus ignoring the 
role of power in the establishment of value 
systems and institutions as well as playing 
down its ability to “pervert” such values and 
institutions after they are established. Mills, 
equally a determinist, makes values and nor- 
mative patterns simply legitimations of a sys- 
tem of power. 
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not motivated mainly by a need-disposition 
to accept or reject the given institutional 
role-expectations, but rather by the need to 
discover, elaborate, and conform with their 
own ego-ideal.? 


This is an admirable statement and gives 
notice of due attention to be paid to 
man the creator, although apparently 
the ability to transcend the clutch of 
culture is restricted to a few. What 
needs to be emphasized, however, is that 
this individual is nowhere to be found 
in the elaboration of this theoretical po- 
sition as it has had so much impact on 
American sociology. Rather the stress 
is purely on the need-dispositions to con- 
form or deviate and upon the contra- 
dictions in institutional structure which 
have influence on such need dispositions.® 

It must be remembered that this latter- 
day societal-cultural determinism is not 
the same thing as the social emphasis 
of an earlier day in writers like Dewey, 
Cooley, and Mead. In these writers the 
social was stressed, but so also was the 
idea of the autonomy of the self either 
in Dewey’s faith in man’s raticnality or 
Mead’s use of the concept of the “I.” 
Because Mead failed to ground the prin- 
ciple of the spontaneity of the “I” except 
as a residual category, it has since dis- 
appeared in the social psychologies of 
those who have followed him.® And 


7 “Some Fundamental Categories of the 
Theory of Action: A General Statement,” in 
Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, eds., 
Toward a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951, p. 20. 

8 Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, 
“Values, Motives, and Systems of Action,” 
in Parsons and Shils, Toward a General Theory 
of Action, pp. 47-275; Talcott Parsons, The 
Social System, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951. 

* See, for example, Alfred R. Lindesmith 
,and Anselm L. Strauss, Social Psychology, 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1949. The 
“I” is mentioned once in this text as standing 
for “impulsive responses” whereas any in- 
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although Dewey’s influence on the con- 
ception of the social nature of the self 
has been strong, sociologists have never 
accepted his conception of freedom be- 
cause they have distrusted his stress on 
the power of reason so far as the ordinary 
man is concerned and because they do 
not accept the idea that the truth of 
value statements can be scientifically and 
rationally demonstrated.” 


tensive reading of Mead’s work must reveal 
the “I” as a principle of spontaneity and 
freedom, but a principle which cannot be de- 
fended within the framework of Mead’s social 
behaviorism. See William L. Kolb, “A Critical 
Evaluation of Mead’s ‘I’ and ‘Me’ Concepts,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 22, March 1944, pp. 291- 
296. This article was written at a time when 
I still accepted determinism as an element of 
the sociological model of man, but the ar- 
gument is still valid, I believe, given the 
premise of determinism. 

10 Naturalistic humanism and its image of 
the rational free man who can empirically 
and scientifically choose his ultimate commit- 
ments is still a live option in American thought, 
although, perhaps, not as live as it once was. 
But it cannot enter in the present discussion 
of sociological orthodoxy and a Judaic-Christian 
image of man, since both the present writer 
and most sociologists agree on the objections 
to Dewey’s position indicated. J. Milton Yinger 
in a discussion of the truth value of religious 
statements and value premises attempts to 
assimilate Dewey to the view that such truth 
value is not central. “Dewey states simply 
that religious beliefs are not statements of 
fact, but are aspirations—and they are far 
from illusory. They exist, and in their in- 
teraction with the actual conditions of life, 
they have consequences; they are real.” (Re- 
ligion, Society and the Individual, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957, p. 609.) Apart 
from the fact that no one has ever 
claimed that religious beliefs are not real, 
but rather that that which the beliefs are 
about: that God exists or a value is valid, 
is illusory, it should be pointed out that Dewey 
believed that human aspirations could be 
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It may be well at this point to spell 
out the claim made in the introduction 
that images of man cannot be contained 
within the realm of pure social science 
but spill over inevitably into the in- 
stitutions and practices of everday life. 
Maclver, I believe, places his finger on 
the central matter when, in a continuation 
of the passage concerning the relation 
of fact and value quoted earlier, he says: 
“The scientific refutation of the evidential 
component of the value complex never- 
theless weakens or destroys the dyna- 
mism of the myth, if the proponents of 
it are open-minded enough to accept the 
truth—since it takes away the basis of 
action.” However, he places the burden 
only on the value holder. It can be 
placed on the scientist: a mistakens cien- 
tific presupposition, concept, or gene- 
ralization may weaken belief in the fact 
essential to the value thus weakening 
institutional norms based on the concern 
for human freedom and dignity. There 
are several indications that this may 
be happening. I would submit as per- 
haps the most important evidence the 
massive shift in the sociological pro- 
fession from a concern with the funda- 
mental problems of the nature of human 
society, from the continuing fundamental 
critique of society, and from the hope 
that the teaching of the social sciences 
would increase freedom; to the acceptance 
at best of a non-critical adjustive ap- 
proach to human society involving in- 
creasing stress on professional expertise 
rather than public enlightenment, and, 
at worst, a manipulative approach in 
which sociological skills are sold without 


scientifically tested to discover whether or not 
they were valid aspirations. Yinger does not 
believe this is. possible, and neithsr do I, but 
Yinger cannot use Dewey to deny the relevance 
of the truth-value problem which the inability 
of science and rationality to test the truth- 
value of religion and values raises. 

11 Robert M. Maclver, The Web of Govern- 
ment, p. 448. 


criticism to the highest bidder, so long 
as the sacred ox of scientific neutrality 
is not gored. Accompanying this shift 
has been the appearance on occasion of 
methods of research which violate in- 
stitutions premised on freedom. One of 
the more recent instances was that of 
the research involving the bugging of a 
jury room. Other instances of par- 
ticipational observation, of experiment 
involving misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment are not difficult to think of. More 
disturbing than such instances, however, 
is the evidence that a substantial segment 
of the sociological profession is not too 
concerned.” 

At the applied level David Matza 
suggests that the orthodox image of man 
may be loosening legal protections based 
on the value of freedom and responsibility 
in the treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
According to Matza a recent survey of 
such treatment in the United States 
shows the difference between casework 
justice and legal justice, in that the 
former involves frequent departures from 
due process in the handling of young 
offenders. Irrelevant, prejudicial, and 
hearsay testimony is accepted.* “De- 
linquency has become an extremely im- 
precise term and courts have come to 
handle emotionally disturbed and so- 
cially maladjusted children with little 
regard for any standard criteria of asocial 
behavior.”"* He further points out that 
“Benevolence is a poor substitute for 
legal safeguards.”® It is interesting to 
note in this regard that the nineteenth 
century image of man as being absolutely 

12 Waldo Burchard, “Lawyers, Political Scien- 
tists, Sociologists—and Concealed Microphones,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 23, De- 
cember, 1958, pp. 686-691. 

13 David Matza, “Review of Comparative 
Survey of Juvenile Delinquency, Part I, North 
America,” in the American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 24, April 1959, pp. 281-282. 

14 Tbid. 

15 Jibd. 
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free and responsible lay behind the harsh 
treatment of criminals in the nineteenth 
century and is still associated with cer- 
tain sadistic attitudes towards deviants.'* 
Thus the deterministic image of man 
was originally liberating, but it now ap- 
pears that when the last trace of con- 
ditioned freedom is eliminated from the 
image, the treatment of the delinquent 
as only a person made ill by his environ- 
ment may develop a sadism of its own. 

It is also possible to argue from the 
acceptance by the modern undergraduate 
student of his own lack of moral res- 
ponsibility because he is determined by 
his socio-cultural environment; from the 
plans during World War TI to construct 
a scientific test which could predict dis- 
loyalty—and hence in actual terms punish 
the potential traitor, before the com- 
mission of the act; and from the in- 
creasing use of personality testing in 
industry to determine promotion—it is 
possible to argue from all of these that 
the use of modern social science is highly 
ambiguous, and that this ambiguity at 
least in part is due to the acceptance 
of the new social science image of man. 
Man has always sought to predict human 
behavior on the basis of recommendations, 
character study, etc., but this was always 
complicated by the belief in human free- 
dom, so that in many instances we 
refused to judge before the act; but if 
the deterministic image is valid, why 
wait ? 

I do not wish to pretend that the 
phenomena I have described are in any 
simple way completely dependent upon 
the orthodox image of man, but if the 
hypothesis is even seriously entertainable 
that they are at least in part due to the 
presupposition of determinism or in- 
variant relation, then it would appear 
incumbent upon us to inquire as to 
Whether or not such a _ presupposition 





© Gwynn Nettler, “Cruelty, Dignity, and 
Determinism,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 24, June 1959, pp. 375-384. 


and such an image of man are indeed 
necessary for sociology and whether or 
not they are indeed the best presupposi- 
tion and image for the ordering of so- 
ciological data. I am inclined to doubt 
that either the presupposition or the 
image is valid, and to believe that we 
ignore a great deal of the data of human 
existence, at whatever level of abstrac- 
tion, because we insist on such an image. 
We have been taught for example, that 
cultural variability is not the product 
of the natural environment or the native 
psychological nature of man, but when 
forced to account for the origin of such 
variability we are forced to fall back 
on some disguised version of such ex- 
planation, because we cannot say that 
within limits men freely choose the basic 
premises and values of their cultures. 
Man as we describe him seems to bear 
little relation to man as he is described 
in literature, unless the artist directly 
incorporates the presuppositions of social 
science. We are forced to reduce religion 
to being the product of some set of natural 
causes, not only because of our presup- 
position of naturalism, but also because 
we are committed before we start to the 
proposition that it must be found in some 
invariant relation to some set of empirical 
phenomena, whether they be the social 
constitution of the group, the configura- 
tion of the nuclear family, or the relations 
of production. All of these things lead 
me to believe that it is at least worth- 
while to examine the nature of what. 
might be involved in employing a Judaic- 
Christian image of man in the social 
sciences and of what might be the conse- 
quences of such employment. The test 
as between these two images of man, as 
among others, must be based on their 
actual ability to order data. 


III 


What then are the central elements of 
the Judaic-Christian image of man which 
I would use for the ordering of sociological 
data? 
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The first, and most central element, 
is the concept of human freedom, or 
perhaps better, the concept of the con- 
ditioned will, which may be used to 
point to both human freedom and the 
limits within which it exists. This concept 
requires elaboration in order that its rele- 
vance may be grasped. Let us examine 
first a conception of freedom or the 
conditioned will which seems to me to 
evade the most important issues. There 
are those in philosophy and to a lesser 
degree in social science who might be 
called soft determinists.7 These people 
argue that there is no contradiction be- 
tween freedom and determinism because 
freedom does not mean that an action 
was uncaused, but that the agent was 
not compelled or constrained. This is 
an old meaning of freedom, namely that 
a person is free, if he can do what he 
wills: in other words if an act is caused 
by will or choice then it is free. If man 
is free then he is morally responsible. 
Now this is not totally without signifi- 
cance. We can, for example, speak of a 
rock falling freely—if conditions are such 
as to permit its falling in accord with the 
general conditions of falling. Thus an 
object is free to do what it can do under 
certain conditions and it is the freer the 
more that which the external conditions 
permit flows from the nature of the 
object. In this sense we can talk about 
a person being free to meet his universal 
needs or to meet the needs created in 
him by a particular culture and by his 
particular motivations.’ 

Nevertheless all this is an evasion of 
the fundamental issues. Except for some 
extreme behaviorists, determinists have 





17 Paul Edwards, “Hard and Seft Deter- 
minism,” in Sidney Hook, ed., Determinism 
and Freedom in the Age of Modern Science, 
Washington Square: New York University 
Press, 1958, pp. 104-113. 

18 William L. Kolb, “A Social-Psychological 
Conception of Human Freedom,” Ethics, Vol. 63, 
April 1953, pp. 180-189. 


not argued that human volitions, desires, 
and aspirations have no effect on the 
acts that occur. A man may be free 
to do what he wills, but not free to will 
what he wills. Soft determinists have 
never denied the determination of the 
will, although they do not like to be 
reminded of it when they are talking 
about holding people responsible. Thus 
the ultimate incompatibility of deter- 
minism and responsibility is faced up to 
honestly by the hard determinists and 
not by the soft determinists. 

There is a more recent form of soft 
determinism which argues that since the 
old coercive conception of cause has been 
abandoned and replaced by the idea that 
A is always followed by B, there is no 
problem about freedom. Actually the 
results are no different than those in the 
first case. In order to entertain the 
possibility of freedom, there has always 
got to be a possibility, capable of being 
stated as a probability, however small, 
that something different from B may 
follow A. Furthermore this probability 
cannot be conceived as indeterminism 
based on either the uncertainty inherent 
in probability logic or on the misbehavior 
of particles in modern physics. Insofar 
as human choice is not determined by 
external conditions or the internal struc- 
ture of the self it is undetermined but 
it is not indeterminate. Rather I submit 
that it is a fact of the experience of each 
of us in our actions that within the limits 
—and sometimes transcending them— 
there is an element of the self that chooses 
responsibly—that we know that we could 
choose differently or could have chosen 
differently, but that the choice is not a 
chance choice. It is this element that 
Mead was trying to insist upon when he 
talked about the “I.” 

Turning from the determinists, hard 
and soft, to those who defend t:ie concept 
of freedom, we find that there are diffi- 
culties in accepting the characteristics 
of human behavior in which they locate 
freedom. One of these characteristics is 
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that of unpredictability. If this is under- 
stood correctly there is no difficulty. 
Certain determinants of behavior set li- 
mits to a choice and others have a con- 
ditioning effect that can to some degree 
be overcome. ‘These two factors give 
us a certain amount of predictability with- 
in the framework of cause and effect 
analysis. The former give very high 
probabilities as to the possible boundaries 
of the action, and the uncertainties are 
simply those of an observer who does 
not want to equate “A is always followed 
by B” with 100% certainty that it will 
always be so followed. Conditioning 
rather than limiting variables must be 
conceived as interacting with the “I,” 
although pressing it to act in a particular 
direction. The assessment of probabilities 
here must take into account the fact 
that the “I” could choose differently 
than it usually does, although the con- 
ditioning factors lead in the direction of 
this choice. Here there is a certain amount 
of predictability even within the range 
of the “I.” Finally on the basis of em- 
pathy or “verstehen,” the predictability 
of the “I” can be increased, although 
this predictability is not reducible to the 
operations of scientific investigation. 
Another characteristic frequently at- 
tributed to freedom in our time creates 
more difficulty, namely the idea that 
freedom exists in uniqueness. While this 
is obviously related to unpredictability, 
it is so because it is primarily based on 
the idea that the free act cannot be 
grasped through general concepts. I 
would argue that the element of freedom 
of a choice or an act cannot be fully 
described, just as it is impossible to com- 
pletely describe any object in its full 
uniqueness, but this is not a distinguish- 
ing feature of freedom or the “I.” To the 
contrary, many aspects of the “I” are 
general, even universal. The “I” cannot 
be grasped by causal concepts but it can 
be grasped in part by general descriptive 
concepts. If one says that the “I” is 
present in every human self, one is at- 


tributing general qualities to it, and one 
does not protect freedom or the self by 
making them “untalkable about.” 
There are similar difficulties with a 
third characteristic usually attributed to 
freedom, namely that it exists in trans- 
cendence. It is true that the “I” can rise 
above time, place, and other limitations 
of creatureliness through its ability to 
conceptualize. It may have ends, desires, 
and ambitions, and even be an object 
to itself. But unfortunately this is a 
characteristic of the total self, not just 
of the element of freedom. Culture itself 
exists at the level of transcendence. It is 
created by the free self, and offers the 
conditions of transcendence to the self. 
But that same self can obviously be 
conditioned by the very culture that 
makes transcendence possible. It is true 
that through freedom culture itself may 
be transcended, but this is not the simple 
transcendence of the self over itself, time, 
and piace that culture makes possible 
for man in contrast to other animals. 
Further this final transcendence is made 
possible through freedom, but it is not 
freedom’s distinguishing characteristic. 
A final characteristic that is attributed 
to freedom is that it cannot be an object 
of experience and thought. In part this 
flows from the idea that freedom cannot 
be grasped by general concepts, but it 
also flows from the idea that freedom 
cannot be perceived or observed. Now 
it is true, I think, that the freedom of 
the self which is the “I” cannot be 
directly observed by other than that self 
whose freedom it is. The other observer 
unless he conceives the act as having an 
element of freedom will not observe the 
freedom of the act. So far as the actor 
himself is concerned, however, he cannot 
destroy the experience of freedom, al- 
though he can deny its validity; while 
the observer can conceive the actor’s 
freedom on the basis of his own experience 
of his own freedom, and thus interpret, 
if not directly observe, the actor’s actions 
as possessing an element of freedom. 
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What all this discussion concerning 
the mistaken attribution of certain qua- 
lities to freedom means, is that freedom 
cannot be defined simply by rejecting all 
the tenets of social science. Of the ele- 
ments we have talked about we need only 
reject that determinism which places the 
human self totally within a web of in- 
variant relations. Freedom can be ob- 
served by the self, conceived by the ob- 
server, and conceptualized in such a way 
as to assist in the ordering of social data. 
It can be generalized about, incorporated 
into the scientific analysis of limits and 
conditions, and to some degree be pre- 
dicted, either by relating it conceptually 
to conditioning elements or through ver- 
stehen. Thus so far as I am concerned, 
after all the philosophies are through, 
freedom can be identified only in two 
ways. It is an ineradicable primitive 
experience of the self by the self, that 
one does within and sometimes beyond 
limits choose without determination, with- 
out chance, and with responsibility; and 
the validity of this experience must be 
accepted by faith. Second, if it is ac- 
cepted by faith or simply used as a 
heuristic device, it can be translated 
into sociology or any other human science 
as a concept which the observer uses to 
help in the ordering of his data, and as 
such a concept it consists of the pre- 
supposition that no act is ever totally 
determined and that every act insofar as 
it is not limited and conditioned consists 
of responsible choice. 

The second major dimension of the 
Judaic-Christian image of man concerns 
certain universal conditions of man’s 
situation and the needs that are generated 
thereby. While this model is decidedly 
historical in its emphasis stressing the 
existence of man in his full concreteness 
at a particular time and place, it remains 
true that there are certain universal as- 
pects of his situation. The first of these 
universal aspects is that man lives his 
life under the threat of meaninglessness: 
man in his freedom and transcendence 
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must face the facts of suffering and 
death in a way in which no other animal 
must face them. A second aspect is that 
at the ultimate level man orients to man 
in all situations either in the form of 
one free agent confronting and being 
concerned about and open to another 
free agent or in the form of one free agent 
attempting to control and manipulate 
an object: either an I-Thou or an I-It 
relationship: a relationship of love and 
responsibility or one of manipulation and 
control. Third, because of the threat of 
meaninglessness man is forced to relate 
himself to some entity which in its 
absoluteness is capable of overcoming 
meaninglessness. From the point of view 
of the scientific observer this entity, 
whatever it may be, must be considered 
non-empirical because no object insofar 
as it is capable of being described and 
analyzed in the shared public language 
of science possesses this absoluteness. 
From the perspective of the Judaic- 
Christian image of man, moreover, mean- 
inglessness ‘can be fully overcome only if 
the actor orients himself as a free agent 
in love directed toward a non-empirical 
free agent experienced as one who has 
created him, sustains him, and loves him. 
And only if meaninglessness is fully 
overcome can the actor relate himself to 
other men in a relationship of responsible 
love. Anything short of such a total 
orientation to such a non-empirical object 
must result in a falling away from an 
I-Thou relationship among men. 

The third major dimension of the Ju- 
daic-Christian image of man is that while 
such a double-orientation to the non-em- 
pirical and other men is considered an 
actual possibility, it has such slight pro- 
bability that it has been called the im- 
possible possibility. The same threat of 
meaninglessness that is the source for 
the need of such orientation is the occa- 
sion for the free but inevitable failure 
to achieve such total orientation. The 
result of this failure is the inevitable 
occurence of lovelessness among men, the 
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creation of a sense of guilt corresponding 
to the situation, and the need to find 
judgement and acceptance despite guilt 
from the non-empirical. Another possi- 
bility created by this failure is that of 
choosing as the central non-empirical 
object some other object which represents 
an enlargement of the self as the central 
object of concern or does not require the 
relinquishment of placing one’s interests 
at the center. Now this is not a simple 
matter of “What religion does the actor 
hold?” in the ordinary sense in which 
that term is used. It is rather a way of 
saying that no human religion or ultimate 
value system is ever fully grounded in 
the one-nonempirical object that can 
overcome meaninglessness and ground a 
value system which places I-Thou re- 
lationships at the center. This is true even 
of those religions which point to some 
degree in the direction of such a non- 
empirical. This is, if you will, a doctrine 
of relativity much more severe in its 
implications, than other such doctrines 
how current. It is also a way of saying 
that any human religion which does sup- 
port such social relations must somehow, 
regardless of its belief system and its 
ritual, be oriented to such a non-empirical 
object. 

The fourth and final major dimension 
of this image of man is constituted by 
its orientation to the reason and finiteness 
of man. It refuses to make man so finite 
that he is totally absorbed in the network 
of cause and effect, but it recognizes the 
limits on his freedom placed by nature, 
by culture after culture is created, and 
by man’s own emotional processes. It 
recognizes irrationality but refuses to 
Teduce free commitment to irrationality 
because it goes beyond reason. Further 
it seeks the thread of self-centeredness 
throughout the cumulative effects of cul- 
ture and of irrationality. It recognizes 
man’s reason but recognizes the limits 
set by its finiteness both with respect to 
the limits of rational empirical knowledge 
and the impact of emotoin. Here again, 


however, it sees the perversion of reason 
as the result of self-centeredness. 

This then is the image of man I would 
place against that of sociological or- 
thodoxy. The use of this image in so- 
ciological analysis and research is not 
a substitute for the investigation of em- 
pirical data, but is a heuristic starting 
point for such investigation. Like all 
other models it must be tested against 
its ability to order the data gathered in 
such investigations and to cover wider 
ranges of data. 


IV 


Although the Judaic-Christian image 
of man may be used as a model in any 
area of social investigation requiring the 
concept of self-hood, it is perhaps par- 
ticularly relevant in the study of the 
sociology of religion and within that dis- 
cipline in the investigation of the nature 
and function of religion and ultimate 
value systems in the securing of societal 
integration and cohesion. I shall argue 
in the following that functional theorists 
have been forced by what they have 
taken to be the crucial empirical evidence 
to develop a theory of religion and ulti- 
mate values which is not compatible with 
the orthodox, deterministic image of man 
currently employed in systematic socio- 
logy and that this theory is compatible 
with the Judaic-Christian image of man 
set forth above. 

The argument begins with the general 
agreement that insofar as any human 
society is integrated through other than 
coercive means it tends to be charac- 
terized by a system of shared ultimate 
moral values. This is an old consensus 
in sociology, but in the last 25 years of 
American sociology an older theory of 
the significance of such shared values 
has been replaced by a newer theory. 
The older tradition held that population 
size, density, and growth, the development 
of technology, and the sub-social process 
of competition sufficed to create a human 
“community” constituted by a func- 
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tionally integrated division of labor and 
a set of habits capable of sustaining this 
integrated system. Shared moral values 
have a role to play as an additional 
source of stabilization and integration 
after the division of labor has come 
into being.” 

Such a conception of the nature and 
role of ultimate values sees the source 
of values in the habits created by the 
competitively developed division of labor, 
in that when something happens to up- 
set the equilibrium established by these 
habits, the members of the community 
are forced to become conscious of the 
habits and to translate them through the 
process of symbolic interaction into moral 
norms. These norms then come to be 
strengthened and rationalized by sys- 
tems of religious belief, attitude, and 
ritual.” 

The fundamental question here is 
whether competition among human be- 
ings is essentially analagous to competi- 
tion among other forms of animal life 
and hence susceptible to being conceived 
as a sub-social process existing in the 
absence of normative control. The func- 
tional theorist believes that the nature of 
the human self as it emerges into self- 
awareness and the awareness of others 
precludes this possibility. Because of the 


19 “In human societies a division of labor 
based upon a diversity of occupations and 
enforced by economic competition performs 
the function, which in the plant community 
or other biotic associations is performed by 
symbiosis. There is, however, or there pres- 
ently emerges in both animal and human 
societies, the necessity for a more stable form 
of association than that which either biotic 
or economic competition and cooperation is 
sufficient to produce.” Robert E. Park, “Sym- 
biosis and Socialization,” Human Communities, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1952, p. 258. 

20 This theory has been most explicitly for- 
mulated by E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart in 
their Introduction to Sociology, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933, pp. 144-157, 


existence of cognitive culture men’s de- 
sires increase in scope and intensity, so 
that unless they are normatively con- 
trolled the natural state of man is that 
of social conflict not subsocial compe- 
tition.» In fairness to the older tradition 
it shouid be poinied out that it recognized 
that as man’s behavior reaches the social 
level of symbolic interaction, competition 
tends to become conflict. It continued to 
stress the idea, however, that the biotic 
or the analagous-homologous economic 
struggle for existence continues as a sub- 
social process of competition creating and 
sustaining a division of labor. In contrast 
the functional theorist holds that when 
men interact at the level of the significant 
symbol, the biotic struggle for existence 
simply becomes one dimension of the 
social struggle for culturally defined ob- 
jects. If competition exists it exists asa 
social process created by one mode of the 
normative control of conflict. Thus any 
division of labor or any human society 
and its functional integration presupposes 
a set of moral values. The problem of 
the moral integration of the ends and 
means of social action and interaction is 
present from the beginning of social life. 
A functionally integrated society, whether 


21 Talcott Parsons first pointed this out in 
his discussion of Durkheim in The Structure 
of Social Action, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1937, pp. 313-314. This aspect 
of the functional theorist’s image of man 
seems closer to the Judaic-Christian image 
than to the image vf modern orthodoxy; and 
as a matter of fact Parsons’s image of man 
in The Structure of Social Action is in many 
respects closer to the Judaic-Christian image, 
than the one he has employed in his later 
writings. Functionalists, however, have con- 
tinued to use this particular aspect as in- 
dicating the need for controlling shared values, 
but then overestimate the independent and 
controlling power of such values by under- 
estimating the power of self-interest to pervert 
value systems after they exist and even during 
the process of their coming into existence. 
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cooperative or competitive, requires the 
presence of moral consensus for its crea- 
tion and maintenance. 

Now the theory of values held by the 
older tradition and opposed by the tunc- 
tionalists is only one of several theories 
which insists that the content of ultimate 
value systems and indeed their very exist- 
ence are in some way derivable from the 
needs, interests, and motives of men as 
they relate to the objects and sources of 
satisfaction available in the empirical 
world. It has been a common trait of 
these theories to recognize that in the 
eyes of the actors holding a particular 
system of values, the system is always 
anchored in some non-empirical object 
capable of inspiring attitudes of awe, 
reverence, and respect.” But it is an 
equally common trait of these theories 
that each finds some way of denying 
the significance of the anchorage of ulti- 
mate values in religious commitment. In 
opposition to all these theories the func- 
tional theory of ultimate values takes 
the religious dimension of religio-mora 





#2 Some of the functional theorists them- 
selves have recently confused this point by 
Suggesting that ultimate moral commitments 
are not always associated with a non-empirical 
object. This error seems to be due to iden- 
tifying the non-empirical with the supernatural 
or to confusing the fact that not all non-em- 
pirical objects are associated with moral com- 
mitments. The confusion is compounded when 
remnants of religion, like those of Judaism and 
Christianity in the United States, are made 
the focus of the sociology of religion and the 
actual non-rational, non-empirical faith of a 
society is not treated as a faith. Under those 
circumstances it certainly appears that moral 
values are unconnected with religion. We must 
become reaware of the fact that the non- 
empirical is not necessarily a “god” in the 
popular sense of that term. It may be a master 
Tace, a process of history, progress, any object 
natural or supernatural to which is attributed 
qualities which transcend observation by the 
Scientific methed. 


integration seriously and denies that ulti- 
mate moral values can be derived from 
the empirically oriented interests of men. 

Although this argument against. the 
other theories of ultimate values has 
never become fully explicit, the reasons 
for the functionalist rejection of the idea 
that ultimate values can be derived from 
men’s empirically oriented interests can 
be inferred from fragmentary statements 
in their writings. ‘Thus, tor example, 
in the writings of Kingsiey Davis there 
is a clearly implied denial that the central 
normative elements are merely rational- 
izations of an order established through 
power or the pursuit of economic interest, 
for they are pictured as being capable of 
subordinating “other ends, and above 
all those that relate to the individual’s 
own satisfactions taken distributively...”* 
It is equally clear from his writing that 
ultimate ends and values are not the 
products of rational thought or simple 
projections of psychological preferences. 
If one takes seriously their integrative 
and direction setting functions, it is ap- 
parent that they represent a selection 
from the paths leit open by the structure 
of a natural situation and are not syn- 
theses rationally derivable from a set of 
directly adaptive technical norms. ‘There 
is no intrinsic psychological hierarchy of 
desires that wili as a matter of emotional 
preterence give such common ends the 
power to control the pursuit of wealth, 
prestige, and power; and there is noration- 
al method by which the actor can be 
convinced that he should subordinate his 
powertully motivated individual desires 
to such limited common ends over a long 
period of time. Finally, the ultimacy of 
such values— the fact that there are no 
ends and values above them and that 
they are able to inspire the attitudes of 
awe, reverence, and respect necessary for 
subordinating other ends—is based on the 
actor’s orientation to and interests in a 
non-empirical object capable of invoking 


% Kingsley Davis, Human Society, p. 143. 
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such attitudes and investing the values 
with the same capability.* 

Unfortunately the functionalist critique 
of other theories of ultimate values does 
not resolve the issue. It is not enough to 
say that values cannot originate in the 
way these schools of thought have claimed 
and that they must appear to the actor 
to be anchored in the realm of the non- 
empirical. The functionalist must him- 
self say how he thinks ultimate values 
originate. 

Actually functionalists have shown a 
peculiar reluctance to deal with the origin 
of ultimate values. Parsons in The 
Structure of Social Action has recognized 
that the analytical priority of such values 
over society in that the very coming 
into being of a society is dependent upon 
a system of shared values means that it 
is more proper to speak of society as 
being a moral phenomenon than it is to 
speak of morality being a societal phe- 
nomenon; and that it is only by such a 
formulation that the danger of using the 
insight into the integrative function of 
values to elevate social conformity into 
the supreme moral virtue can be avoided.” 
He further recognizes that such a for- 
mulation makes possible and necessary the 
location of the source of moral authority 
outside the society without minimizing 
the importance of conformity to a shared 
system of moral norms to the stability 
of society. Yet in his later writings 
this problem is dropped and the focus 
of the theory is placed on already exist- 
ing societies with already existing shared 
value systems, the process of socialization, 
and the processes of social control. The 
only reference I can find that refers to 
the origin of values is the following: 


Moral standards are not logical deductions 
from systems of belief or manifestations of 


% Ibid., pp. 141-145; 509-545. 

25 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action, pp. 390-391. 

26 Jbid., p. 392. 
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systems of expressive symbols nor do they 
derive from cognitive or appreciative stand- 
ards. They depend in part on such systems, 
but they draw on all the elements of cognitive, 
cathectic, and evaluative selection from the 
alternatives of action. The important alter- 
natives (which define the problems of action) 
emerge for the actor when he, armed with 
his cognitive and cathectic symbols and stand- 
ards, directly confronts the relevant situation 
with all its functional exigencies. As he 
develops general methods for making choices 
among these alternatives, he thereby gains 
a new Set of superordinate standards. These 
are moral value standards.’ 


This paragraph, however, is never de- 
veloped as a theory of the origin of values, 
but rather the stress in the whole section 
on personality is on the provision of such 
moral standards to the person by the 
culture and the society. So also in The 
Social System Parsons stresses the in- 
tegrative function of ultimate values and 
takes the position that religious beliefs 
give cognitive significance to these values, 
but he evades the problem of origins by 
Stating that this relationship between 
religion and values holds “...not in the 
sense that either the sentiments or the 
cognitive beliefs have causal priority but 
that they tend to be integrated with one 
another and that this integration is ap- 
parently related to the stabilization of 
the system.”?* I suggest that the reason 
for the avoidance of the problem of 
value origins is that it simply cannot be 
handled through the use of the orthodox 
image of man. This is best illustrated 
by the difficulties experienced by Kingsley 
Davis, the one functionalist to seriously 
grapple with the issue. Davis attempts 
to account for the origin of ultimate va- 
lues on the basis of their functional ne- 
cessity, such necessity being viewed with- 


27 Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, 
“Values, Motives and Systems of Action,” 
pp. 171-172. 

*8 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, p. 369. 
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in the context of the evolutionary struggle 
for existence: “in the struggle for existence 
against nature and in the struggle be- 
tween one human society and another, 
only those groups survived and perpe- 
tuated their culture which developed and 
held in common among their members 
a set of ultimate ends.”?® He adds that 
“They must, therefore, arise as a cultural 
emergent. They must spring from the 
dynamics of communicative interaction 
in a group that maintains itself by cul- 
tural adaptation.” But this explana- 
tion is vulnerable on two counts. In the 
first place the theories which the func- 
tionalists oppose do not deny that values 
emerge within a social and cultural ma- 
trix; the problem is how they emerge if 
they cannot be rationally derived from 
empirical interests and if they do not 
constitute rationalizations of such in- 
terests. In the second place, the fact that 
they are functionally necessary for survi- 
val does not explain their origin, but is on- 
ly an explanation of why existing so- 
cieties are all characterized by such va- 
lues. In the biological theory of evolution 
natural selection does not account for 
the origin of adaptive traits but only for 
the elimination of the organisms not pos- 
sessing the traits. As Bredemeier has ar- 
gued the function that an item performs 
is no explanation of its origin or its 
persistence, unless the psychological me- 
chanisms involved can be demonstrated 
or at least hypothesized. While social 
needs make necessary and human com- 
munication makes possible the cultural 
emergence of ultimate value systems, it 
is precisely the psychological analogue of 
biological mutation implied in the natural 
Selection analogy which Davis uses that 
is missing. I am convinced that it cannot 
be supplied without the recognition of the 
autonomy of the religious realm and 
without the presupposition of the “con- 
ditioned will” within that realm. With 


*® Kingsley Davis, Human Society, p. 144. 
% Ibid., p. 526. 


such recognition and presupposition sup- 
plied by the Judaic-Christian image of 
man, there is a possible answer—indeed, 
an answer given by Max Weber and ac- 
cepted by Parsons in his earlier writing 
on Weber but not compabile with the 
image of man is present day system 
theory. 

Although Parsons has not in his recent 
writing stressed this contribution of Max 
Weber, it was he who recalled attention 
to it in the Structure of Social Action.* 
The logical starting point of Weber’s ana- 
lysis of religion is the fact that the uni- 
versal conditions of man’s existence create 
within him a need for “meaning.” Man 
as a self-conscious creature is aware of 
the finiteness and contingency of his 
own existence. Confronted with the facts 
of death, suffering, and the uncertainty 
of human affairs he is forced to inquire 
into the meaning of the world, not as a 
casual spectator but as a passionate seeker. 
Whatever meaning can be found cannot 
be discovered by the methods of empirical 
knowledge. Thus, for example, parents 
seeing their chil.ren killed in an auto- 
mobile accident may know all of the 
empirical causes of the accident, but they 
still want to know “why” it happened 
and to know the nature of the universe 
that permits such an event to occur. 

The answer to the question of meaning 
is elaborated in different ways by different 
men but two universal generalizations 
can be made aboui the answer. The first 
of these is accepted by most functional 
theorists of religion and is that there are 
certain universal foci around which the 
answer centers: the nature of the universe; 
the nature of man; the nature of man’ 
relation to man; the nature of time, 
history, and the empirical world; the na- 
ture of the non-empirical world, and the 
nature of man’s orientation toward both 
the empirical and non-empirical worlds. 
Within the system of concepts and atti- 


31 Pp. 500-694. 
82 Jbid., pp. 667-668. 
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tudes organized around these foci are 
the answers to the problems of finiteness, 
suffering and evil. The second genera- 
lization and the crucial one for our pur- 
poses, is that while the universal con- 
ditions and the historical conditions of 
man’s existence pose the problem of mean- 
ing, determine that all men shall make 
religious responses, and condition the 
content of those responses, they do not 
determine the content which constitutes 
the answer to the problem. Parsons has 
the following to say about Weber’s mas- 
sive comparative studies of the religions 
and social structures of modern society, 
China, India, and ancient Judaism: 


As a generalized result of these studies, 
he found that it was not possible to reduce 
the striking variations of pattern on the level 
of religious ideas in these cases to any fea- 
tures of an independently existent social 
structure or economic situation, though he 
continually insisted on the very great im- 
portance of situational factors in a number 
of different connections. These factors, how- 
ever, served only to pose the problems with 
which great movements of religious thought 
have been concerned. But the distinctive 
cognitive patterns were only understandable 
as a result of a cumulative tradition of in- 
tellectual effort in grappling with the pro- 
blems thus presented and formulated. 


The core of any set of religious ideas and 
attitudes created by man in his state 
of conditioned freedom concerns the 
realm of the non-empirical. This is be- 
cause the problem of meaning cannot be 
answered through rational thought or 
with reference only to the empirical world. 
The realities of the empirical world, the 
needs of men and of societies, the nature of 
the empirical environment, however, all 
receive definitions in the complex of re- 
ligious beliefs and attitudes, so that they 

33 Talcott Parsons, “The Theoretical De- 
velopment of the Sociology of Religion,” Essays 
in Sociological Theory, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1949, p. 62. 


derive their meanings from these defi- 
nitions. Further these ideas define ends 
which refer to both the empirical and 
non-empirical worlds and the means 
which may be employed. Thus Parsons, 
in contrast to the statement of his cited 
earlier, points out that for Weber the 
religious ideas with which he is concerned 
are the source of ultimate values: 


They are rather rationalized interpretations 
of the meaning of the world including a 
complete metaphysical system. Out of these 
fundamental metaphysical postulates, then, 
is to be derived what meaning the world 
can have for man, and from this, in turn, 
what his ultimate values can ‘meaningfully’ 
be.*4 


Here then is the more specific answer 
to the question of the source of ultimate 
values we have been seeking. Religion, 
defined broadly as man’s reverent and 
respectful orientation to the non-em- 
pirical, no matter how that non-empirical 
is defined by the actor, is not only the 
anchorage and justification for the ulti- 
mate moral values of a social group, it 
is the source of such values. Out of 
man’s responses to the non-empirical 
world which he has had to conceive, but 
the content of which he has conceived in 
conditioned freedom, come the ultimate 
goals which he pursues. This is the body 
of theory with which the functional theo- 
rist of values may face the challenge not 
only of the traditional sociologists, but 
also of the instrumentalists, the Machia- 
vellians, the Marxists, and others. But 
it is a body of theory which is possible 
only if one employs an imageof man which 
presupposes conditioned human freedom, 
rather than determinism, and a recogni- 
tion of the limits of human rationality 
and empiricism without reducing res- 
ponses which transcend those limits to 
the finiteness of irrationality determined 
by affective impulses, —in other words 


84 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action, p. 668. 
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what I have called the Juda‘c-Christian 
image of man.*® 


Vv 


There remains to be discussed briefly 
a few of the longer range implications 
of the use of the Judaic-Christian image 
of man in the sociology of religion and 
values and in sociological theory and re- 
search generally. 

First, I would suggest that a sociology 
of religion and values using the Judaic- 
Christian image of man raises the question 
of the ambiguities and stresses in varying 
modes of social integration based on 
different religions and value systems. 
This problem must be approached in 
light of the double presupposition that 
(a) the nature of man is such that only 
by relating himself to a loving, creating, 
and sustaining non-empirical and to other 
men in responsible affection can his need 
for meaning be met and (b) he always 
fails to establish such relations. Now 
such a statement as this does not imply 
that orientation to other non-empirical 


35 The treatment of religion within this frame- 
work may free us from several unnecessary 
limitations on the definition of religion within 
the functional approach: We can now re- 
cognize (1) that while all ultimate moral value 
systems have their roots in some religion, not 
all religions give rise to value systems which 
include morality—the world may simply be 
rejected; (2) religion may be a social phenome- 
non in the same sense that an individual is 
social but it is not a societal phenomenon and 
need not be a group phenomenon; (3) a religion 
may fail to integrate a society not only because 
it opposes an older system of moral values, but 
because it does not give rise to any system 
of moral values, because it is not shared, or 
because the content of the moral values created 
are not such as to prevent conflict; (4) all 
religion is not an attempt to resolve the problem 
of social disruption, although social disruption 
may be one of the forms that creates the pro- 
blem of meaning, the answer to which need 
not be something which will create social order. 


objects and the resultant systems of ulti- 
mate values do not produce social in- 
tegration or even that they cannot gene- 
rate a certain amount of affectional soli- 
darity. Moreover, given these presup- 
positions, even men who orient them- 
selves to such a non-empirical will do so 
incompletely, even to the extent that the 
religious belief and attitude system 
through which they orient will contain 
elements of self-centeredness and self- 
serving error. Nevertheless the idea of a 
society integrated by agape and oriented 
toward such a non-empirical entity in full 
faithfulness can be used as an objectively 
possible but empirically improbable model 
of social integration from which em- 
pirically probable constructed types of 
integrated and disintegrated societies can 
be described and accounted for in terms 
of mode, manner and degree of deviation 
and resultant consequences. ~ 

The modes and manner of falling away 
from such a model are innumerable as 
are the historical forms of the human si- 
tuation which consitute the occasion for 
deviation, but it is possible to indicate 
only one of the most common. Like 
the Marxist, the sociologist using the 
Judaic-Christian image of man is not 
surprised when a set of religious beliefs is 
subtly transformed into a rationalization 
of the economic interests of a social class 
or even when it contains elements of such 
rationalization in its very process of for- 
mation. Unlike the orthodox functional- 
ist he is unlikely to treat power only or 
primarily in its instrumental relation 
to a set of values shared by the members 
of a society. Yet simultaneously he will 
not easily order the data through the 
presupposition that all religion is nothing 
but a rationalization of class interest or 
that power is only an instrument of class 
domination. The sociologist using the 
Judaic-Christian image of man will, like 
Richard Niebuhr, write the Kingdom of 
God in America as well as The Social 
Sources of Denominationalism. 

Second, the use of the Judaic-Christian 
image of man, will call into question 
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the whole use of the social system frame of 
reference, at least as the sole frame of 
reference for sociology. Society will be 
seen primarily as a value realizing sys- 
tem rather than simply a _ boundary 
maintaining system in which values are 
viewed from the point of view of their 
contribution to boundary maintenance. 
Moreover, society will be treated not as 
the central system of reference, but as 
an instrumentality through which men 
attempt to achieve their values. Such 
an approach will treat social system 
maintenance as one problem among 
others, and will relate the processes of 
social control and socialization to the 
total individual in a very different way, 
thus opening the way to viewing inno- 
vation, conflict, and change within a very 
different perspective. 

Third, the use of the Judaic-Christian 
image of man in sociology raises once 
again the theological and religious ques- 
tion of whether experiences of and beliefs 
about the non-empirical are at least 
partially valid, and if some are more 
valid than others. This is not a scientific 
question, but it presses on the scientist 
as well as others. 

Finally, the use of the Judaic-Christian 
image of man in sociology will once 
again permit the discipline to see man, 


conditioned heavily though he may be, 
accepting in partial freedom the risks, 
liabilities and responsibilities of his life, 
It should make more difficult the use of 
sociological knowledge primarily for pur- 
poses of manipulation. The functional 
theory of religion has been used to jus- 
tify religion on the grounds of its social 
usefulness as a tool used by the self or 
by others to tie the person into society 
or to balance his personality. The ground- 
ing of the functional theory of religion in 
the Judaic-Christian image of man should 
cast doubt not on whether religion should 
be used in such a manner but on whether 
it can be so used. It is my belief that the 
extension of the use of the Judaic- 
Christian image of man into all areas of 
sociological theory, will show that the 
empirical data of human life can be or- 
dered in such a way as to be more effec- 
tively grasped while simultaneously of- 
fering one way in which the postulate of 
fact which lies behind the value of in- 
stitutional freedom in Western society may 
be supported. If we believe that men are 
free by nature, we can support an in- 
stitutional structure of freedom; and a 
sociology which recognizes human free- 
dom can itself serve its original purposes 
of enlightenment and emancipation. 


COMMENT 


TALCOTT PARSONS 


ROFESSOR Kolb has presented an 

important challenge in his paper; a 
challenge which almost in the nature of 
the case has to be met with a complex 
combination of agreement and disagree- 
ment. The issues involved are complex 
and occur at several levels. Perhaps 
the central one, however, is whether 
there exists in the current social sciences, 
especially sociology, an “orthodoxy” 


which could fairly be called a form of 
neopositivism, and which then could be 


argued to constitute a serious obstacle 
to the scientific advancement of sociology 
generally, the sociology of religion in 
particular. 

The position I would like to take 
is that if Kolb is right both about the 
existence of this orthodoxy and in his 
characterization of it, it does consti- 
tute an obstacle. At the same time 
I should like to question whether such 
an orthodoxy in his sense really exists, 
and at the same time whether his alter- 
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native, a “Judaic-Christian commit- 
ment” constitutes, from the point of 
view of the contemporary situation of 
social science, the important alterna- 
tive, though it may constitute one such 
alternative. 

In the first part of the question there 
are two major elements involved. The 
first is whether there has in fact existed 
any relatively well integrated consensus 
by virtue of which we can speak of a 
sociological point of view or orientation. 
The second is whether, supposing this 
to exist, it is correctly characterized as 
depending on an “image of man” which 
is incompatible with the main consider- 
ations which Professor Kolb wishes to 
advance. My answer to the first question 
is yes, to the second, no. 

It does not seem to me that the term 
“orthodoxy” (which Kolb repeatedly 
uses) is appropriate to describe the very 
tentative, fluid and partial consensus 
which has come to exist particularly 
within the American sociological pro- 
fession. Nevertheless, that there has 
been an important degree of crystal- 
lization which has greatly reduced the 
older diversity of schools, seems to me 
to be true and important. This has 
occurred broadly about the _ concep- 
tion of “functional” analysis, or what 
is sometimes called “structural-func- 
tional” theory. It represents a syn- 
thesis from a variety of sources, most 
prominent among which have been 
the traditions of Weber and Durkheim, 
and of the type of American “social 
psychology” represented by Cooley, 
G. H. Mead and W. I. Thomas. My 
own emphasis on the importance of the 
conception of social system has not 
been explicitly shared very widely, but 
seems nevertheless to be a central crys- 
tallizing factor. The basic conceptions 
of the independent significance of social 
interaction as such—as_ distinguished 
from the properties of the interacting 
units apart from their interaction— 
and of the institutionalization of nor- 


mative culture, are certainly central.! 

If there is a broad partial consensus 
along these lines, there is clearly no 
standard formulation of it which remote- 
ly approaches “canonical” status, nor 
is there any clear line between those who 
do and do not share it. On the con- 
trary there is a shading off from this to 
a variety of more or less dissenting views. 
With due regard, however, to their 
variety, it seems to be the case that 
there is a broad tendency to polariza- 
tion as between the main functional 
emphasis and a somewhat less clearly 
crystallized opposition which empha- 
sizes historical considerations, change, 
and internal conflict in social systems, 
perhaps also the importance of crea- 
tive individuality, a theme which Kolb 
also discusses and which will be taken 
up presently. 

It seems to me that, were there no 
such crystallization at all, it would not 
be possible to speak of sociology as 
coming to constitute a scientific dis- 
cipline—since it is in the nature of its 
situation that it must be in the first 
instance organized about a theoretical 
scheme rather than about a category 
of concrete objects.2, That, however, it 
has reached a degree of rigidity which 
could plausibly be held to constitute a 
threat to the openness of opportunity 


1 For documentation of this statement see 
the publication which gives probably the 
fullest account yet available of the emergence 
of this broad consensus, namely Theories of 
Society (two volumes, about 1550 pp., ed. 
by Talcott Parsons, Edward A. Shils, Kaspar 
D. Naegele and Jesse R. Pitts) which consists 
mainly in selections from the literature of the 
period approximately 1890-1935. We have 
there treated the themes of interaction and 
institutionalization as our two main keynote 
themes (cf. Part I, Sections B and C—Section 
A concerns the historical antecedents). 

2 Otherwise it would not be possible to 
draw a line vis-a-vis history, economics, po- 
litical science or anthropology. 
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for innovation, seems to be a position 
rather difficult to defend; for this reason 
the term “orthodoxy” seems to me to 
be objectionably pejorative. 

This brings me to the second part of 
my first main question, namely is this 
consensus dependent on an image of 
man incompatible with adequate rec- 
ognition of the problems inherent in 
the sociology of religion? In some re- 
spects the question poses _ historical 
difficulties, but apart from these, it 
seems to me that the answer is clearly 
in the negative. The historical dif- 
ficulties rest primarily in the fact that 
social science has developed to a large 
extent under the aegis of philosophical 
positivism, if by this be meant the gen- 
eral doctrine which tends to maximize 
the general importance, in human cul- 
tural orientation, of positive science, 
and correlatively to play down other 
components, including the _ cognitive 
“validity” of religious belief systems. 

For the social science which developed 
earliest, namely economics, this situa- 
tion presented few problems. They be- 
came more serious for political science, 
and most for sociology (and in certain 
respects anthropology). This essen- 
tially is because each of these disciplines 
focuses at a successively higher level 
in the “hierarchy of control” of the or- 
ganization of human action. 

Professor Kolb does not explicitly 
discuss the problem of positivism, but 
it seems to me to be clear that it is at 
the root of his difficulty. Those famil- 
iar with the problems of the sociology 
of knowledge will not have great difficul- 
ty in interpreting the historic positivistic 
“bias” of social science as ideologically 
important for a movement which was 
committed to the extension of scientific 
orientations into fields which traditionally 
had tended to be closed to them. It is the 
almost commonplace tendency to attempt 
to close the system in terms of the factors 
of most direct concern. 

My view would be that a positivis- 


tic view has been in important degrees 
prominent if not dominant historical- 
ly in this field, and that up to a point 
it has probably been functionally posi- 
tive from the point of view of promotion 
of social science knowledge. Durkheim 
may, for the sociology of religion, be 
regarded as the prototypical figure in 
this respect. The case of Durkheim, 
however, brings out with great clarity 
the basic dilemma of a positivistic po- 
sition in this regard. 

This rests in the fact that a positiv- 
istic denial of any cognitive validity 
to nonempirical beliefs implies the po- 
sition that the functional importance of 
the orientation systems of which they 
are a part, must, so far as it exists at 
all, be attributed exclusively to non- 
cognitive factors, which is often inter- 
preted to mean in the psychological 
sense “irrational” factors. Such belief 
systems are then in the nature of the 
case epiphenomenal manifestations of 
these noncognitive factors. 

An important contribution can be 
and has been made in these terms in 
that these noncognitive factors (what 
we would call above all expressive sym- 
bolizations and values) do in fact have 
a very great importance, and that in 
the rationalistic cultural traditions of the 
West, it has been difficult, for religion- 
ists as well as scientists to admit this. 
But to attribute exclusive importance 
to them is of course simply to commit 
the fallacy which is the obverse of the 
rationalistic fallacy. Durkheim attempted 
to bridge the gap by the view that 
nonempirical (in particular religious) be- 
liefs anticipated the growth of empirical 
knowledge. Any given set of such be- 
liefs would therefore eventually be re- 
placed by science. But his later view 
seemed to be that there always would 
(and should) be nonempirical components 
of the belief system because it would 
always be important to make commit- 
ments in areas into which science had 
not yet penetrated. 
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We can grant a certain justification 
to Durkheim’s view, certainly some 
components of religious belief systems 
do in fact become obsolete because they 
make assertions about phenomena with- 
in scientific jurisdiction, but it does not 
follow that this area of overlap is ex- 
haustive. On the contrary I should take 
the view that has been stated most in- 
fluentially for sociologists by Max Weber, 
that cognitive beliefs in the area of prob- 
lems of meaning constitute an authen- 
tically independent (in the analytical 
sense) component in the functioning of 
human action systems, hence of social 
systems. 

I simply do not think it is possible to 
say that there is an “orthodox” soci- 
ological position on this question. The 
only writer quoted by Kolb in defense 
of his view is Kingsley Davis in Human 
Society, a book now more than a decade 
old. He grants that I did not take the 
deterministic (in this sense) position of 
the Structure of Social Action (1937) but 
seems to think I have drifted toward 
it since then. 

His attitude toward my own work 
illustrates well, I think, the basic dif- 
ficulty in Kolb’s analysis.. I noted 
above that there was reason to believe 
that the positivistic bias has been func- 
tionally positive for the development of 
social science. This is on the one hand 
because it encourages the general ex- 
tension of scientific analysis into fields 
previously closed to it, on the other hand 
it encourages analysis of the interdepend- 
ence of nonempirical beliefs with non- 
cognitive components in the determina- 
tion of action. The negative side of the 
situation lies in the tendency to pre- 
mature closure of the analytical system. 
It is in the allegation that a closure on 
a basis which excludes the positive mean- 
ingfulness of religious commitments has 
become an orthodoxy that Kolb makes 
his most fundamental error. 

On the contrary I argue that the main 
trend of theoretical development has 


been such as radically to exclude such 
closure. The problem of freedom of the 
individual on which Kolb lays such 
stress, seems to me to present an excellent 
opportunity to outline the reasons. 
Here the central point concerns Kolb’s 
allegation that for the older versions 
of biological and psychological deter- 
minism, sociological orthodoxy has 
merely substituted a “socio-cultural” 
determinism which equally radically 
excludes the freedom of the individual. 

First it seems to me that this view 
radically misunderstands the nature 
of the phenomena of the organization 
of action, the understanding of which 
constitute a major theme of the devel- 
oping social sciences. Durkheim him- 
self was one of the major contributors 
in his conception of the relation be- 
tween institutionalization (e. g. of the 
“noncontractural elements of contract”) 
and freedom of action of the individ- 
ual. It is precisely because some things 
have come to be socially determined, i.e. 
“institutionalized” that a new range of 
freedom is opened up. The individual is 
not free to alter the institutional frame- 
work of contract at will; but only be- 
cause it has become established is he free 
to enter into a much wider range of vol- 
untary agreements with others than was 
true before the development of the con- 
tractual complex. 

Thus organization, including the so- 
ciological type we call institutionaliza- 
tion, is not, as Kolb suggests, antithe- 
tical to freedom, but is correlative with 
it. This can be illustrated from in- 
numerable fields. Closely related to 
that of contract is that of money. A 
barter system of exchange ties the in- 
dividual down to the very limited op- 
portunities available through finding 
partners willing to engage in the di- 
rect barter exchange. A market sys- 
tem involving money frees the parti- 
cipant from the constraints of barter 
with respect to items received in ex- 
change—in that he can decide later 
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among many alternatives how to spend 
his money—with respect to _ sources 
from which he gets them, with respect 
to time, and with respect to terms of 
exchange. But these freedoms exist 
only if the monetary system is adequately 
institutionalized, if the unit is widely 
acceptable, and the expectations sur- 
rounding its use _ reasonably _ stable. 
Those who have experienced genuine 
runaway inflation will appreciate what 
this means. Here again the individual 
is not free to define his own monetary 
system at will. The plight of the trav- 
eler without money _ scarcely needs 
comment. 

Another very crucial example is that 
of language. Language is one of the 
most crucial freedom-creating mecha- 
nisms in the whole human repertoir 
—its essence is that it is a medium in 
which almost any meaning can be con- 
veyed—or at least an immensely wide 
range of meanings. But one cannot speak 
intelligibly and ignore the “conventions” 
of the language. Language is most defini- 
tely institutionalized—and without this 
institutionalization “freedom of speech” 
would be meaningless. The way to in- 
crease freedoms of speech and of thought 
is not to abolish the constraints of 
language, but to utilize them. 

The point need not be belabored. It 
may only be remarked further that the 
famous biological concept of adaptation 
is not a simple conception of determina- 
tion of the structure and functioning of 
the organism by the environment, but 
of effectiveness of functioning in the 
environment. Flexibility in the meet- 
ing of varied exigencies, indeed quite 
strictly freedom in relation to particular 
exigencies is a direct criterion of adapta- 
tion. The range of human freedom is 
not, in strict biological theory, a case of 
overcoming the need to adapt to the en- 
vironment, but is the case of the highest 
level of adaptation. 

The essential point is that freedom 
on the higher levels of functioning of 


an action system is dependent on and 
a function of organization. Two main 
aspects of organization are essential. 
One of these is “routinization” of func- 
tions on the lower levels. Thus be- 
havioral freedom for the human or- 
ganism is dependent on automatization 
of the principal vital functions; if a per- 
son had to make an explicit decision 
every time he breathed, he could not 
work. The second is the existence of 
an adequate regulatory framework 
which provides mechanisms which fa- 
cilitate action which is free but which 
to be meaningful, must also be effec- 
tive. 

It is my contention that this whole 
conception of the relation between free- 
dom and organization implies an openend- 
ed system. There must be some ulti- 
mate patterning of orientation which 
is independent of the lower-level de- 
terminisms. For the human situation 
in the frame of reference which the so- 
cial sciences predominantly use, the 
highest-level orientation is in the re- 
ligious sphere. It includes nonempir- 
ical cognitive references, and also in- 
volvement of the whole range of non- 
cognitive components of action systems 
in the appropriate reference. 

What we do then is to narrow the 
range of indeterminateness of our anal- 
yses by attempting to use data describ- 
ing actual orientations and the ranges 
of possible orientation as part of our 
analytical schemes. This after all is 
what we mean by the normative com- 
ponents of the determination of action. 

In interpreting what we are doing 
here, however, it is necessary to rec- 
ognize two essential areas of relativity. 
One is that of the distinction between 
the normative and the conditional com- 
ponents of action. Action in general 
is, in these terms, conceived as organ- 
ized in a hierarchy of control on many 
different levels. Organization is spe- 
cifically the situation where elements 
which in one reference are normative, in 
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another are conditional—the rules of 
linguistic expression being a cardinal 
instance. Only at the ends of the series 
can we speak of elements which are “ab- 
solutely” conditional or normative. For 
action theory the concept of things “phys- 
ical” may be regarded as the statement 
of what is conditional without (in this 
frame of reference) being in any sense 
normative. At the other pole, the area 
of “ultimate concern” as a religiousc on- 
cept is that which imposes normative 
obligations without conditional elements. 
The institutionalization of religious orien- 
tation already introduces conditional fac- 
tors which cannot be ignored.® 

I have deliberately, among the prob- 
lems Kolb brings up, concentrated on 
that of freedom because the answer to his 
difficulties in action theory terms seems 
particularly clear there. In addition 
I have barely touched on the problem 
area he refers to as the “threat of 
meaninglessness”. Suffice it to say here 
that I assume as a matter of course 
that the stability of both cultural and 
social systems is dependent on relative- 


3 My own most recent statement of the 
considerations underlying this position— 
though by no means a complete one—will be 
found in Theories of Society, op. cit. General 
Introduction, Part II, and Introduction to 
Part IV. To Kolb’s suggestion that I have 
“retrogressed” from the position taken in the 
Structure of Social Action, I should reply, 
first that turning away from explicit concern 
with an area of problems is not the same thing 
as changing one’s opinion about them. Beyond 
that, I have been concerned with theoretical 
developments at several levels of the theory 
of action which have immensely clarified the 
general relation between organization and free- 
dom, and the nature of the hierarchy of control 
in its involvement in action systems. I have 
not, however, published a recent general ac- 
count of my views in the sociology of religion 
comparable to that included in the early book 
in relation to the critical analysis of Durk- 
heim’s and Weber’s work. 


ly definite structuring of orientations 
in terms of problems of meaning. With 
respect to his other two problem areas, 
that of “dependency on a divine entity” 
and the relation between the role of 
reason and human finiteness, I agree 
broadly, if the formulations are couch- 
ed in sufficiently “catholic” terms. I 
shall not, however, take space to go in- 
to these three problems further, but will 
pass over to the second main problem 
I raised at the beginning, namely wheth- 
er what Kolb calls a “Judaic-Christian” 
commitment yields the only or best 
“image of man” for sociology. 

My general view here is clearly in 
the negative. A Judaic-Christian view 
is at once too narrow and too binding. 
I should like to argue the case for this 
position on grounds both of the sociology 
of knowledge, and of the methodology 
of social science. 

I have already suggested that posi- 
tivism should be regarded as an ideology 
which tended to maximize the role of 
science in cognitive structures. This 
view has been far from unfruitful in the 
sociology of religion as the cases of 
Freud and Durkheim make clear. It 
is, however, in my opinion, becoming 
less useful as sociological and cultural 
theory become more sophisticated; on 
this I can agree with Kolb. 

A next level concerns the fact that 
broadly speaking most members of a 
scientific profession can be expected to 
share the main value-commitments of 
the society in which they live, and hence 
the range of religious positions which 
are compatible with those commitments. 
On grounds which cannot be gone into 
here, I should maintain that, allowing 
for certain fringe problems, the Ameri- 
can value system is broadly compatible 
not only with the Protestantism from 
which it is in the first instance genet- 
ically descended, but also with Roman 
Catholicism—certainly the more “lib- 
eral” wing of the latter—with Judaism 
and, it should not be forgotten, with a 
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kind of secularism which might be call- 
ed “humanistic”. This latter is not so 
much dogmatically positivistic as it is 
agnostic toward the main current pos- 
itive religious positions. 

In speaking of his “Judaic-Christian” 
position Kolb makes a very cryptic ref- 
erence to a “Greek-Christian” position 
which he does not explicitly include, 
but does not define or discuss further. 
Nor does he discuss the status of Roman 
Catholicism. In my own view the her- 
itage of Greek culture is fundamental to 
the whole of Western Christianity, Cath- 
olic and Protestant alike, and is probably 
the principal historical cultural refer- 
ence point for the conception of secular 
humanism. At the narrowest one may 
construe Kolb as suggesting that to be 
a good sociologist, particularly of reli- 
gion, one must be either a religious 
Protestant or a religious Jew—a little 
more broadly he might be a Catholic, 
but he certainly could not be a secular 
humanist. Against this I submit that 
the main features of Kolb’s position 
vis-a-vis radical positivism are shared 
by all four of these principal components 
of American “religious” orientation. 

Leaving aside the question of Eastern 
Christianity, there is a second main level 
at which the problem of parochialism 
arises. One of the principal features of 
the present age is the new level of con- 
frontation between the Western world 
and the rest, particularly the great civ- 
ilizations of the Orient. It is my view 
that there is beginning to develop a new 
common frame of reference in terms of 
which mutual understanding across these 
lines is becoming more nearly possible 
than before. 

Given the ways in which religion is 
involved in the deepest cultural roots 
of civilizations, it does not seem to me 
that the Images deriving only from the 
Judaic-Christian position in Kolb’s sense 
are adequate to this task. There must 
be a more generalized nonpositivistic 
image of man which can also be Islamic, 


Buddhist and Hindu in the sense of com- 
prising them all. 

This is of course not to say that a 
committed Jew or Christian of the type 
Kolb has in mind is a bad sociologist; 
the point is rather that he is not likely 
to be the only good one, and of course 
not every Jew or Christian is a good one. 

Most generally, perhaps, it may be 
suggested that Professor Kolb is unduly 
anxious. The positivistic image of man 
is not as pervasive or powerful as he 
seems to think it is. On the other hand, 
with all due respect to the virtues of the 
Judaic-Christian image, which are great, 
it is not good enough for the exigencies 
of the present situation. Kolb takes only 
one step on a path which leads much 
farther into the unknown of theoreti- 
cal generality. 

Finally, a few words may be said 
about the problem from the point of 
view of the methodology of social science. 
It is quite definitely part of my own 
nonpositivistic position that all science 
is necessarily interdependent with the 
philosophical level of cognitive orien- 
tations. This is particularly true at the 
level of the frame of reference, but it 
permeates the whole structure. 

Quite clearly this applies very much 
to the sciences dealing with human ac- 
tion. To me most of the components 
Kolb is concerned with are directly 
built into the frame of reference of ac- 
tion, most notably freedom and norma- 
tive orientation, including the depend- 
ence of the latter on orientation in terms 
of the problems of meaning, and of the 
nonempirical reference of the latter. 

Granting this, however, it seems to 
me equally essential for science though 
being aware of its philosophical com- 
itments, also to minimize them. Science 
and philosophy are interdependent 
which means that within certain ranges 
they are independent. Scientific gener- 
alizations can never be simply deduced 
from philosophical premises, but they 
are bound by their own canons of em- 
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pirical validity. From this it follows 
that it is desirable for the practitioners 
of a science to enjoy a maximum of free- 
dom in their own sphere. 

This freedom of science is, however, 
a disciplined freedom; it is both insti- 
tutionalized in the _ sociological sense 
and it is bound by its cultural frame- 
work which is in part philosophical— 
which level is in turn interdependent 
with the theological. It can function 
effectively only within this framework 
of discipline. Important as the frame- 
work is, however, it can be unduly re- 
strictive if the scientist is bound by 
philosophical, and back of them theo- 
logical commitments which are not in- 
trinsically necessary to his field. 

It thus seems to me that Professor 


Kolb, in trying in the name of human 
freedom to escape the restrictions of a 
positivistic orthodoxy, which only in a 
very qualified sense exists, would ira- 
pose a new set of restrictions on the 
freedom of the social scientist. In this 
sense his central argument can be turn- 
ed directly against him. To be sure, 
most American sociologists will in the 
nature of the case have personal com- 
mitments in the Judaic-Greek-Christian 
(note my insistence on including the 
Greek reference) tradition. But as so- 
cial scientists these commitments must 
be regarded as tentative and capable of 
being transcended. Otherwise the com- 
parative sociology of religion would 
scarcely be possible. 








FIVE DILEMMAS 





IN THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


OF RELIGION 


By THOMAS F. O’DEA 
Professor of Sociology, University of Utah 


LTHOUGH much fruitful research has 
been done in the sociology of religion 
the explicit formulation of an adequate 
conceptual scheme for observation and 
interpretation of data still leaves much 
work to be done. American thinking 
in this field in recent years has largely 
been in terms of what may be called 
a “functional” frame of reference. While 
helpful in the study of many aspects 
of religious life, the functional approach 
does not focus attention squarely upon 
the problems of the sociology oi religion 
as such. Rather it raises two questions, 
important in their own right. First of 
all it concerns itself with what religion 
does for and to society, seeing religious 
institutions as one set of institutions 
among others, and interesting itself in 
the contribution of religious institutions 
and religious ideas to the maintenance 
of the on-going equilibrium of the social 
system. In a more psychological, but still 
basically functional frame of reference, 
it also asks what is the contribution of 
religion to the preservation and achieve- 
ment of adequate adaptation and stability 
for the individual personality. 

The first question is not, of course, 
the sociology of religion in any but a 
peripheral sense. It is rather the sociology 
of total social systems, particularly con- 
cerned with the contribution of one in- 
stitutional complex, in this case the re- 
ligious, to the functioning of society. 
The second, while directing our under- 
standing to important problems involving 
religion and stratification, religion and 
social disorganization, religion and social 
change, and the general area of problems 


involved in selfhood and identity, does 
not aim its sights squarely upon religious 
phenomena in their own right.} 

The functional approach sees the im- 
portance of religion in that religion gives 
answers to questions that arise at the 
point of ultimacy, at those points in 
human experience that go beyond the 
everyday attitude toward life with its 
penultimate norms and goals. The study 
of religion is an important part of the 
study of human society because men are 
cognitively capable of going to the 
“limit-situation,” of proceeding through 
and transcending the conventional an- 
swers to the problem of meaning and of 
raising fundamental existential questions 
in terms of their human relevance. Such 
“breaking points” of routine experience 
often appear in the context of experienced 
uncertainty, of adversity and suffering, 
and in the frustrating but inevitable 
experience of the limitations of human 
finitude.? 

Moreover, the ultimate tends to be 


1 For example see Kingsley Davis, Human 
Society, Macmillan, New York, 1950, p. 529; 
Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science, and 
Religion and other essays, Free Press of Glencoe, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1948 among other works. 
For a worthwhile discussion see “The Sociology 
of Religion,” Charles Y. Glock, in Sociology 
Today, Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. eds. Basic Books, 
New York, 1959. 

2 See Talcott Parsons, “The theoretical Deve- 
lopment of the Sociology of Religion”, Essays 
in sociological theory, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1959, pp. 194-211. 
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apprehended in a special modality all 
its own. In terms of Durkheim and Otto, 
man experiences the “sacred” or “holy” 
as an irreducible category of existence 
that is drastically other than the ordinary 
prosaic workaday world. From a func- 
tional point of view religion is important 
because it sustains life precisely at these 
breaking points. From the religious 
point of view, however, these breaking 
points are important precisely because 
they are the occasions of the experience 
out of which religion arises. Talcott 
Parsons years ago emphasized the im- 
portance in sociological study of taking 
the point of view of the participators in 
the social action studied.* Since religious 
institutions arise out of this experience 
of ultimacy and the sacred, the sociology 
of religion must begin with considerable 
empathy precisely at this point. 

From the unusual religious experiences 
of unusual people the founded religions 
emerge, translating and transforming the 
insights of founders into institutional 
structures. Thus there arise the formed 
and formulated entities of belief-systems, 
systems of ritual and liturgy, and or- 
ganization. It is important therefore 
especially in the study of the founded 
religions to begin with a phenomenological 
analysis of the religious experience as 
such, for out of it emerge the chief di- 
mensions of religious institutions as well 
as their chief functional problems. Here 
man is seen neither in terms of the 
Cartesian “I think, therefore lam” which 
was the model of 17th century thinking, 


———.. 





3 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of 
Religious Life, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
J. W. Swain, tr. 1954 and Rudolf Otto, The 
Idea of the Holy, J. W. Harvey, tr. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1923. 

4 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1949, 
passim. 

5 Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion, The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
ch. II, pp. 17-34. 


nor of the “I do, therefore I am,” of 
19th century thought. Rather he is 
recognized as a being who is not a 
dichotomous compartmentalization of 
“adaptive” and “expressive” needs but 
one capable of and exhibiting holistic 
response and commitment to what he ex- 
periences as impinging upon his conscious- 
ness.® It is indeed because man is pri- 
marily a responding animal and because 
his responses in interaction with those of 
his fellows become crystallized into sta- 
bilized expectations and alliegances, that 
contemporary sociology has proved its 
greater adequacy for the study of human 
action over the rationalistic conceptions 
of the past century. Yet modern so- 
ciological theory often reads as though 
it had not in fact superseded those older 
partial views of man. 

Religion is first of all a response and 
a response is to something experienced. 
The religious response is a response to 
the ultimate and the sacred which are 
grasped as relevant to human life and 
its fundamental significance. While the 
religious response is indeed peripheral 
and residual to the day to day life of 
men and the penultimate ends of that 
life and related to them only as their 
ultimate ontological underpinning, it is 
central to the religious life. It is its 
constitutive element and out of it pro- 
ceeds the process of the elaboration and 
standardization of religious institutions. 
Since such institutionalization involves 
the symbolic and organizational embodi- 
ment of the experience of the ultimate 
in less-than-ultimate forms and the con- 
comitant embodiment of the sacred in 
profane structures, it involves in its very 
core a basic antinomy that gives rise 
to severe functional problems for the 
religious institution. In fact this profound 


6 For a good discussion see the final chapter, 
“ Respondeo, ergo sum,” of Existentialism and 
the Modern Predicament, F. H. Heinemann, 
Harper Torchbooks, Harper & Borthers, New 
York, 1958, pp. 190-204. 
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heterogeneity at the center of religious 
institutionalization constitutes a severe 
and unavoidable dilemma from which 
problems arise for religious movements 
and institutions that recur again and 
again and can never be finally solved. 
Moreover, since the religious experience 
is spontaneous and creative and since 
institutionalization means precisely re- 
ducing these unpredictable elements to 
established and routine forms, the di- 
lemma is one of great significance for the 
religious movement. 

This view which concentrates upon 
religious phenomena makes possible an 
“internal functionalism” of religious in- 
stitutions themselves since it concentrates 
attention upon the peculiarly religious 
problems or more precisely the specific 
problems of religious institutions qua 
religious institutions. 


II 


An institutional complex may be viewed 
as the concrete embodiment of a cultural 
theme in the on-going life of a society, 
as the “reduction” of a set of attitudes 
and orientations to the expected and 
regularized behavior of men. These in- 
stitutionalized expectations include de- 
finitions of statuses and roles, goals, and 
prescribed and permitted means, and they 
articulate with the culture of the society 
and with the personality structures that 
the socialization processes have produced 
in a given society.’ 

It is the great virtue of social in- 
stitutions from the point of view of the 
functioning of social systems that they 
provide stability in a world of inconstancy. 
The unusual and creative performance 
of the hero, sage or saint, though of 
great exemplary and genetic importance, 
is too unpredictable to become the basis 
of everyday life. The human world 
would be an unsteady and incalculable 
affair indeed were it chiefly dependent 


7 See Talcott Parsons, The Social System, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951. 


upon such phenomena. Yet the achieve- 
ment of the necessary stability involves a 
price. It involves a certain loss of spon- 
taneity and creativity, although these 
are often found operating in some meas- 
ure within the expectations of institutional 
patterns. , 

The founded religions display this fun- 
damental antinomy in their histories. 
They begin in “charismatic moments” 
and proceed in a direction of relative 
“routinization.” This development ne- 
cessary to give objective form to the 
religious movement and insure its con- 
tinuity may in Weber’s terms proceed 
either in a traditional or a rational-legal 
direction.® Such routinization is an un- 
avoidable social process, and as such re- 
presents for religious institutions a many- 
sided and complex paradox. 

The charismatic moment is the period 
of the original religious experience and 
its corresponding vitality and enthusiasm. 
Since, as we have seen, this experience 
involves the deep engagement of the 
person inVvolved with a “beyond” which 
is sacred, it is unusual in a special sense. 
It would remain a fleeting and imper- 
manent element in human life without 
its embodiment in institutional structures 
to render it continuously present and 
available. Yet in bringing together two 
radically heterogeneous elements, ulti- 
macy and concrete social institutions, 
the sacred and the profane, this necessary 
institutionalization involves a _ funda- 
mental tension in which five functional 
dilemmas take their origin. 

In other words, religion both needs 
most and suffers most from institution- 
alization. The subtle, the unusual, the 
charismatic, the supra-empirical must be 


8 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, Talcott Parsons, and 
A. M. Henderson, tr., Oxford University Press 
New-York, 1947, pp. 363ff. Also From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology, Hans Gerth and 
C. Wright Mills, tr. Oxford University Press. 
New York, 1946, pp. 53, 54, 262ff, 297, 420. 
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given expression in tangible, ordinary, 
and empirical social forms. Let us now 
examine the five dilemmas which express 
this fundamental antinomy inherent in 
the relation of religion to normal social 
processes. 


1. THE DILEMMA OF MIXED MOTIVATION 


In the pre-institutionalized stage of a 
religious movement, the classical type of 
which is the circle of disciples gathered 
about a charismatic leader, the motivation 
of the followers is characterized by single- 
mindedness. The religious movement 
does satisfy complex needs for its ad- 
herents, but it focuses their satisfaction 
upon its values and their embodiment 
in the charismatic leader. The charis- 
matic call receives a wholehearted re- 
sponse. With the emergence of a stable 
institutional matrix, there arises a struc- 
ture of offices—of statuses and roles— 
capable of eliciting another kind of mo- 
tivation, involving needs for prestige, 
expression of teaching and leadership 
abilities, drives for power, aesthetic needs, 
and the quite prosaic wish for the security 
of a respectable position in the professional 
structure of the society. 

The contrast we have drawn between 
the earlier and later stages is not absolute 
as we can see in the Gospel where we read 
of the disciples of Jesus concerning them- 
selves with who shall be highest in the 
kingdom. (Mt 18:1, Mk 10:37) Yet such 
self-interested motivation is in the char- 
ismatic period easily dominated by the 
disinterested motivation of the charis- 
matic response. Moreover, while the 
charismatic movement offers security to 
its adherents, it does so quite differently 
than do the statuses of well institution- 
alized organizations. 

It is precisely because of its ability 
to mobilize self-interested as well as 


® Talcott Parsons has most clearly shown 
how social structure is a balance of motivation, 
See his The Social System, and Essays in 
Sociological Theory, cited above. 


disinterested motivation behind insti- 
tutionalized patterns that institutional- 
ization contributes stability to human 
life. Yet if this mobilization of diverse 
motives is its great strength, it is para- 
doxically also its great weakness. It may 
in fact become the Achilles’ heel of social 
institutions. The criteria of selection and 
promotion within the institutional struc- 
ture must of necessity reflect the func- 
tional needs of the social organization 
and emphasize performance and therefore 
will not distinguish very finely between - 
the two types of motivation involved. 
Thus it may develop that the self-in- 
terested motivation will come to prevail. 
There will then result a slow trans- 
formation of the original institutional 
aims, in many cases amounting to their 
corruption. When the institution so 
transformed is suddenly confronted by 
threat or crisis, the transformed motiva- 
tion and outlook may reveal itself as 
impotence. Careerism that is only for- 
mally concerned with institutional goals, 
bureaucratic rigorism of a type that 
sacrifices institutional goals to the de- 
fense or pursuit of vested interests,” 
and official timidity and lethargy are 
some evidences of the transformation. 

Such developments give rise to move- 
ments of protest and reform, ever re- 
curring phenomena in the history of the 
founded religions. The Cluniac reform 
of the Middle Ages offers a striking 
example as does the Protestant Reforma- 
tion of the 16th century. 

This dilemma of mixed motivation is 
found not only among those who occupy 
important positions in the reijigious or- 
ganization. It is also characteristic of 
changes in the composition of the member- 
ship with the passing of the charismatic 
movement and the founding generation. 
The passing of the founding generation 


10 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois 
1957, See especially “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” pp. 131-160. 
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means that the religious body “ow con- 
tains people who have not had the origi- 
nal conversion experience. Many are 
born members and their proportion in- 
creases with the years. The selection 
process which voluntary conversion re- 
presented often kept out of the organiza- 
tion precisely the kinds of persons who 
are now brought up within it. Already 
in.the year 150 A.D., Hermas in THE 
SHEPHERD draws a most unflattering 
picture of some of the lukewarm “born 
Christians” in the Church. 


2. THE SymMBoLIC DILEMMA: 
OBJECTIFICATION VERSUS ALIENATION 


Man’s response to the holy finds ex- 
pression not only in community but also 
in acts of worship.“ Worship is the 
fundamental religious response but in 
order to survive its charismatic moment 
worship must become stabilized in estab- 
lished forms and procedures. Thus 
ritual develops, presenting to the par- 
ticipant an objectified symbolic order of 
attitude and response to which he is to 
conform his own interior disposition. 
Worship becomes something not imme- 
diately derivative of individual needs, 
but rather an objective reality imposing 
its own patterns upon the participants. 

Such objectification is an obvious pre- 
requisite for common and continuous 
worship, for without it prayer would be 
individual and ephemeral. The symbolic 
elements of worship are not simply ex- 


11 An important book, recently reissued, on 
this subject is Worship, Evelyn Underhill, 
Harper Torchbook, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1957. There is much modern liturgical 
research, for example see Liturgical Piety, 
Louis Bouyer, University of Notre Dame Press, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 1955. See also Early 
Christian Worship, Oscar Cullman, A Stewart 
Todd and James B. Torrence, tr. SCM Press, 
London, 1953. 

12 Christian Worship: Its Origin and Evolu- 
tion, Louis Duchesne, M. L. McClure, tr. 
Gorham, New York, 1904. 


pressions of individual response, but have 
an autonomy enabling them to pattern 
individual response. Yet here too the 
element of dilemma appears. The process 
of objectification, which makes it possible 
for cult to be a genuine sccial and com- 
munal activity, can proceed so far that 
symbolic and ritual elements become cut 
off from the subjective experience of the 
participants. A system of religious liturgy 
may come to lose its resonance with the 
interior dispositions of the members of 
the religious body. In such a case the 
forms of worship become alienated from 
personal religiosity, and whereas pre- 
viously cult had evoked and patterned 
response and molded personal religiosity 
after its own image,!* now such an over- 
extension of objectification leads to rou- 
tinization. Liturgy then becomes a set 
of counters without symbolic impact upon 
the worshippers. It may oi course retain 
its element of sacredness through the 
very fact of its obscurity and mystery, 
a situation conducive to the development 
of a semj-magical or magical attitude. 

This process may be seen in the Chris- 
tian history of the Middle Ages when 
it became necessary for Churchmen to 
replace the lost correspondence between 
external act and gesture and interior 
psychological disposition in the Mass with 
an elaborate secondary allegorization 
such as that of Durandus which appears 
so ridiculous in the light of modern 
liturgical research. One result of such 
alienation of symbolic systems is to 
weaken the social character of worship 
with a consequent weakening of the 
solidarity of the religious community. 
Individual prayer as a concomitant of 
public rites replaces communal worship. 

What we have indicated with respect 
to cult could also be traced out with 
respect to graphical and musical ex- 
pression as well. Here too, overextension 


13 See Liturgy and Personality, Dietrich von 
Hildebrand, Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, London, Toronto, 1943. 
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of the objectification of symbols can 
turn them into counters, themes can 
degenerate into clichés, and at times 
symbols may become simply objectively 
manipulatable “things” to be used for 
achieving ends. In the last case religion 
becomes semi-magic. Parallels can be 
made with verbal symbolism where the 
statements of important religious in- 
sights in words suffers routinization and 
a consequent alienation from interior 
religiosity and deep understanding occurs. 
Profound statements then become merely 
facile formulae. 

The alienation of symbolism is one of 
the most important religious develop- 
ments and its possibility and likelihood 
derives from the fact that the religious 
symbol is in itself an antinomy—an ex- 
pression par excellence of the dilemma 
of institutionalizing religion. To sym- 
bolize the transcendent is to take the 
inevitable risk of losing the contact with 
it. To embody the sacred in a vehicle 
is to run the risk of its secularization. 
Yet if religious life is to be shared and 
transmitted down the generations the 
attempt must be made. 

Historians have too often failed to see 
the importance of this dilemma, although 
the history of religious protest move- 
ments is full of evidence of just how 
central it is. The symbol—word, gesture, 
act, or painting, music and sculpture— 
provides the medium of genuine com- 
munication and sharing and thereby the 
basis for socializing the religious response. 
When it is lost a central element in the 
religious life disappears. Moreover, when 
the resonance between the external and 
internal is lost, the symbol often becomes 
a barrier where previously it had been 
a structured pathway. It then becomes 
the object of aggression. Hence it is 
that the English Reformation concen- 
trated so much of its fire upon the Mass, 
the priest as the celebrant of the Mass, 


14 See Mircea Eliade, Comparative Patterns of 
Religion, Sheed and Ward, New York, 1958. 


the destruction of altars, stained glass, 
statues, etc. The radical anti-symbolism 
of the Puritans derives from the same 
experience of lost resonance with the 
established liturgy. This is one kind of 
protest that can arise as a response to 
this dilemma. In the Catholic and Pro- 
testant movements for liturgical renas- 
cence to be seen in our own day we see 
another kind of response to these de- 
velopments. 


3. THE DILEMMA OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER: 
ELABORATION VERSUS EFFECTIVENESS 


Max Weber showed that charismatic 
leadership soon undergoes a process of 
routinization into a traditional or rational- 
legal structure made up of a chief and 
an administrative staff. There is an 
elaboration and standardization of pro- 
cedures and the emergence of statuses 
and roles within a complex of offices. 
One important aspect is the development 
in many cases of a distinction between 
the office and its incumbent, which has 
become characteristic of the bureau- 
cratic structures of the modern world. 
The Catholic Church has been the chief 
prototype in this evolution of the con- 
cept of office in European society. 

It is characteristic of bureaucratic 
structure to elaborate new offices and 
new networks of communication and 
command in the face of new problems, 
Precedents are established which lead to 
tbe precipitation of new rules and proce- 
cures. One result may indeed be that 
the structure tends to complicate itself. 
This state of affairs evolves in order to 
cope with new situations and new pro- 
blems effectively. Yet such self-com- 
plication can overextend itself and pro- 
duce an unwieldly organization with 
blocks and breakdowns in communication, 
overlapping of spheres of competence, 
and ambiguous definitions of authority 
and related functions. In short devel- 
opments to meet functional needs can 
become dysfunctional in later situations. 
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Weber noted that bureaucracy of the 
rational-legal type was the most effective 
means for rational purposeful manage- 
ment of affairs. Yet the word bureau- 
cracy has not become a pejorative epithet 
in the folklore of modern western societies 
for nothing. The tendency of organization 
to complicate itself to meet new situations 
often transforms it into an awkward and 
confusing mechanism within whose con- 
text it is difficult to accomplish any- 
thing. 

This dilemma of the necessity of de- 
veloping a system of administrative order 
versus the danger of its over-elaboration 
must be seen in relation to the first di- 
lemma—that of mixed motivation. For 
the involvement of secondary motivation 
in bureaucratic vested interests com- 
plicates this third dilemma considerably. 
Genuine organizational reform becomes 
threatening to the status, security and 
self-validation of the encumbents of 
office. The failure of many attempts at 
religious and ecclesiastical reform in the 
14th and 15th centuries is significantly 
related to this third dilemma and its 
combination with the first. The Tri- 
dentine insistence on organizational re- 
form in the Catholic Counter Reformation 
as well as the great concern of the Pro- 
testant Reformation with the forms of 
ecclesiastical organization indicates that 
contemporaries were not unaware of this 
aspect of their problems. 

Certainly such self-complication of pro- 
cedures and offices is one of the elements 
involved in Arnold J. Toynbee’s ob- 
servation that an elite seldom solves two 
major problems challenging its leadership, 
for successful solution of the first trans- 
forms and incapacitates it for meeting 
the second. 


4. THE DILEMMA OF DELIMITATION: 
CONCRETE DEFINITION VERSUS 
SUBSTITUTION OF LETTER FOR SPIRIT 


In order to affect the lives of men, 
the import of a religious message must 


be translated into terms that have rele- 
vance with respect to the prosaic course 
of everyday life. This translation is first 
of all a process of concretization. It 
involves the application of the religious 
insight to the small and prosaic events 
of ordinary life as lived by quite ordinary 
people. In that process the religious 
ideas and ideals themselves may come 
to appear to be of limited prosaic sig- 
nificance. Concretization may result in 
finitizing the religious message itself. For 
example, ethical insights are translated 
into a set of rules. Since rules, however 
elaborate, cannot make explicit all that 
is implied in the original ethical epi- 
phany, the process of evolving a set of 
rules becomes a process of delimiting 
the import of the original message. 
Translation becomes a betraying trans- 
formation. Moreover, the more elaborate 
the rules become in the attempt to meet 
real complexities and render a profound 
and many-sided ethic tangible and con- 
crete, the greater the chance of trans- 
forming fhe original insight into a com- 
plicated set of legalistic formulae and the 
development of legalistic rigorism. Then, 
as St. Paul put it, the letter killeth 
but the spirit giveth life. 

Yet the fact is that the ethical insight 
must be given some institutionalized con- 
cretization or it will remain forever 
beyond the grasp of the ordinary man. 
The high call of the ethical message may 
well, however, be reduced to petty con- 
formity to rules in th process. Brah- 
manic developments of ritual piety, Pha- 
risaic rituals in late classical Judaism 
and legalism in Catholicism offer three 
examples. This fourth dilemma may be 
compounded with the third and the over 
elaboration of administrative machinery 
be accompanied by a deadening legalism. 
It may also become compounded with 
the second and the delimitation of the 
religious and ethical message may con- 
tribute to and be affected by the loss 
of interior resonance of the verbal and 
other symbols involved. 
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5. THe DILEMMA OF POWER: 
CONVERSION VERSUS COERCION 


The religious experience exercises a 
call. In Otto’s words, its content “shows 
itself as something uniquely attractive 
and fascinating.” Moreover, the pro- 
pagation of the religious message in 
Christianity has involved an invitation 
to interior change. This interior “turn- 
ing” or “conversion” is the classical be- 
ginning of the religious life for the in- 
dividual. With institutionalization of the 
religious movement, such a conversion 
may be replaced by the socialization of 
the young so that a slow process of 
education and training substitutes for the 
more dramatic conversion experience. 
Yet even in this case, the slower so- 
cialization in many instances serves as a 
propadeutic for conversion. Christians, 
both Catholic and Protestant, agree that 
the act of acceptance must be voluntary, 
involving such interior turning. 

However, as religion becomes _ insti- 
tutionalized it becomes a repository of 
many of the values from which much 
of the life of the society derives its 
legitimation. Thus the preservance of 
religious beliefs and even the maintenance 
of the religious organization can come 
to be intertwined with societal problems 
of public order and political !'oyalty. 
This tends to become the case whether 
or not there is a legal separation of 
church and state. 

In addition, since religion is dependent 
upon interior disposition and since that 
disposition is subject to numerous unex- 
pected shocks and is always weak among 
those merely nominally religious, there 
is always the subtle temptation for re- 
ligious leaders to avail themselves of the 
close relation between religion and cul- 
tural values in order to reinforce the 
position of religion itself. A society may 
find itself unable to tolerate religious 
dissent, since such dissent is seen as 


18 Rudolf Otto, op. cif., p. 31. 


threatening the consensus upon which 
social solidarity rests. Religious leaders 
may be tempted to utilize the agencies 
of a society so disposed to reinforce the 
position of their own organization. 

While such an interpenetration of re- 
ligious adherence and political loyalty 
may strengthen the position of religion 
in the society, it may also weaken it in 
important respects. It may antagonize 
members of the religious body who are 
political oppositionists, and it may an- 
tagonize political oppositionists who other- 
wise might have remained religiously 
neutral. Second it may produce an appa- 
rent religiosity beneath which lurks a 
devastating cynicism. History offers 
many examples of such a coalescing or re- 
ligious and political interests. Punitive 
use of the secular arm, the later con- 
fessional states in both Catholic and 
Protestant countries with their “union 
of throne and altar,” and the real though 
unofficial identification of Protestantism 
with American nationalism and even 
nationality in the 19th century offer some 
cases. 

A genuine dilemma is involved. Reli- 
gion cannot but relate itself to the 
other institutions of society since re- 
ligious values must be worked out to 
have some relation to the other values 
of a particular cultural complex. Since 
religion is concerned with ultimate values 
which legitimate other values and in- 
stitutions, a relation with established 
authority and power structures is un- 
avoidable. Such partial identification of 
basic values in religion and culture tends 
to strenghten both religious conformity 
and political loyalty. Yet with the pro- 
gressive differentiation of society, the 
confusion of the two soon tends to be 
detrimental to both. It weakens the 
bonds of the religious community by 
weakening voluntary adherence and there- 
by diluting the religious ethos and sub- 
stituting external pressures for interior 
conviction. It weakens the general society 
by narrowing the possibility of consensus 
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among the population by insisting on a 
far greater area of value agreement than 
would in fact be necessary to the con- 
tinued life of society. Yet some relation 
between the functionally necessary values 
in a society and the ultimate sanction 
of religion is necessary and it necessarily 
involves a relation between religious in- 
stitutions and power and authority struc- 
tures. 

Anyone acquainted with the religious 
wars of the 16th century will readily 
recognize this dilemma as one important 
element involved. The long and painful 
travail of the development of religious 
freedom was made more difficult by such 
a confusion of religious and societal in- 
terests. Moreover, this confusion caused 
many men to welcome secularization since 
it brought a measure of liberation from 
the fanatical conflicts of the preceeding 
period. 


III 


These five dilemmas represent five sides 
of the central dilemma involved in the 
institutionalization of religion, a dilemma 
which involves transforming the religious 
experience to render it continuously 
available to the mass of men and to 
provide for it a stable institutionalized 
context. The nature of the religious ex- 
perience tends to be in conflict with the 
requisites and characteristics of the in- 
stitutionalization process and the resultant 
social institutions. From this incom- 
patibility there derive the special pro- 
blems of the functioning of religious in- 
stitutions delineated in this paper. Some 
of these antinomies have their analogues 
in other social institutions. Yet there is 
reason to suspect that because of the 
unique character of the religious ex- 
perience, its elements of incompatibility 
with institutionalization are more exag- 
gerated than is the case with other areas 
of human activity. Yet mutatis mu- 
tandis these dilemmas are applicable to 
other institutions as well. Indeed the 
present theoretical formulation repre- 


OF RELIGION 


sents one way of apprehending general 
instabilities inherent in social processes 
or more precisely in the relation between 
institutionalization and spontaneous crea- 
tivity. 

Such instabilities have been studied— 
in some cases for a very long time— 
in terms of other categories of analysis. 
The first and fifth dilemmas are related 
to the problem of restraining force and 
fraud which besets all societies, and which 
has been a concern of European political 
philosophy since the Middle Ages. Yet 
our treatment reveals important new 
elements. It gets away from an ethical 
treatment to an analysis of inevitable 
tendencies in the development of social 
organizations and their changing relation 
to their participants. The second, third 
and fourth dilemmas are really special 
forms of that general social process that 
Weber called “the routinization of cha- 
risma.” Our formulation has, however, 
indicated facets of the problem which 
Weber did not pursue. Actually the fifth 
dilemma is discussed, in substantially the 
form presented here, by Talcott Parsons 
in his book, The Social System. He was 
the first to use the term “dilemma of 
institutionalization” which he applied to 
this fifth dilemma." 

The present formulation obviously 
bears a close resemblance to Troeltsch’s 
treatment of the perennial tension be- 
tween the transcendent call of the New 
Testament and the world, giving rise to 
the ecclesiastical tendency to compromise 
and the sectarian rejection of compromise 
with the world. The present treatment, 
however, calls attention to other and 
more subtle aspects of the “world” which 
need considerable empirical investigation. 
For example nowhere is the social and 
psychological problem of the alienation 
and “wearing out” of symbolism given 
the kind of investigation it deserves. 
Nor are the functionally unavoidable ele- 


16 The Social System, Talcott Parsons, The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951, pp. 165-166. 
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ment: involved in the dilemma of mixed 
motivation the object of the kind of 
research which is needed if we are to 
understand on both sociological and psy- 
chological levels what actually is involved 
in the day to day functional problems 
of religious institutions. 

The present statement does attempt to 
indicate how we can go beyond all these 
previous formulations and tries to gather 
their insights into a consistent scheme 
dealing with one important dynamic 
set of factors internal to the functioning 
of religious movements and bodies. It 
is a conceptual scheme derived chiefly 
from the history of Christianity, and 
particularly of Catholicism. In no way 
does it pretend to be an overall frame- 
work for the sociology or religion, but 
rather to be what Merton called theory 
of the middle range dealing with one 
side or aspect of the complex pheno- 
menon of institutionalized religion. A 
further examination of the meaning of 
ultimacy in the religious experience, for 
example, would throw meaningful light 
on the element of authoritarianism in 
much of the history of institutionalized 
religion in the west. For it is precisely 
this recognition of and response to the 
ultimate which, when objectified in in- 
stitutionalized forms, has in the past led 
to ecclesiastical imperialism and authori- 
tarian rigor. 

In the present paper we have simply 
attempted to indicate the importance of 
an internal functional analysis of religious 
institutions based upon their own pe- 
culiar inner structure which derives from 
the particular religious experience upon 
which they happen to have arisen. Then 
we turned to follow out such an analysis 
with respect to one aspect of the founded 
Teligions, that derived from the basic 
antinomy involved in an institutionali- 
zation of religion. The present statement 
has the advantage of articulating with 
other theoretical developments in socio- 


logy today. It is consistent with theory 
in the field of the analysis of social sys- 
tems, and with much theory and research 
upon bureaucratic structure. Its em- 
phasis upon emergence relates it to work 
done by both sociologists and social psy- 
chologists on small groups. Moreover, it 
introduces the historical dimension into 
the heart of sociological analysis. The 
understanding of behavior in old es- 
tablished religious bodies requires some 
knowledge of the transformations which 
the group has undergone in its past his- 
tory. Finally it indicates the relation 
of certain of these historical processes 
to human motivation and its transfor- 
mation and expression in institutional 
forms. 

While specific to the field of the study 

of religious institutions the present ana- 
lytical scheme points to a fundamental 
dilemma involved in all institutionali- 
zation. It may be stated with stark 
economy as follows: what problems are 
involved for social systems in their at- 
tempt to evolve workable compromises 
between spontaneity and creativity on the 
one hand and a defined and stable in- 
stitutionalized context for human activity 
on the other? Spontaneity and creativity 
are the very stuff of human vitality and 
the source of necessary innovation. Yet 
social institutions are necessary as the 
context for action for without them life 
would dissolve into chaos. Moreover, men 
inevitably evolve stable institutionalized 
forms. The present emphasis provides 
some element of corrective to the kind 
of “sociologism” which sees the ready- 
made, the emerged, the products of past 
interaction as so important that the 
importance of the new, the emergent, 
the coming to be, is missed. 
17 The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches, Ernst Troeltsch, Olive Wyon, tr. 
Macmillan, New York and London, 1931, 
Vols. I and II. 
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COMMENT 
J. MILTON YINGER 


PFOFEssoR O’Dea has given us a sub- 

tle and valuable refinement of the 
classic theme of “the dilemma of the 
churches.” In my brief comments, the 
emphasis given to points which I would 
develop somewhat differently from the 
way he discusses them should not ob- 
scure the much larger area of agreement. 
Having worked with the concept of the 
dilemma of religious groups for many 
years, I am grateful to Dr. O’Dea for 
the new richness he has added to the 
term. 

The use of the concept “functional” in 
the first paragraph is somewhat narrow 
or perhaps “old-fashioned.” Both of the 
functions that he states should also be 
reversed, to ask: “How do the structures 
and processes of society affect the re- 
ligious life,” and “how do the tendencies 
of personalities affect religion?” Cer- 
tainly a contemporary functional ap- 
proach would also include the question: 
Under what conditions and in what ways 
does religion become dysfunctional for a 
given system, and vice versa? 

The only major quarrel I have with 
Professor O’Dea’s paper stems from 
his narrow definition of the sociology of 
religion—and the theoretical conse- 
quences that flow from the restriction. 
In his view, an approach that “...con- 
cerns itself with what religion does for 
and to society, seeing religious insti- 
tutions as one set of institutions among 
others, and interesting itself in the con- 
tribution of religious institutions and 
religious ideas to the maintenance of 
the on-going equilibrium of the social 
system ... is not, of course, the sociology 
of religion in any but a peripheral sense.” 
He calls for an “ ‘internal functionalism’ 
of religious institutions themselves.” 
This seems to me to be a strange limi- 


tation. What would happen to the so- 
ciology of the family or the sociology 
of political institutions and behavior if 
these disciplines were limited to the 
study of internal processes? A _ great 
deal if not most of the sociological ap- 
proach has to do precisely with the way 
specific social patterns interact with 
the larger social context of which they 
are a part. Political sociologists, for 
example, seek to explore the way politi- 
cal processes are affected by and affect 
the stratification system, economic ac- 
tivity, religion, and other aspects of the 
sociocultural system. Far from _ being 
“peripheral,” such contextual analysis can 
be thought of as a basic part of sociology. 
For many persons it is the very heart 
of the discipline. 

The sociology of religion is in no way 
different in this regard from the other 
specialties within the sociological field. 
It has some distinct problems of meth- 
odology, as do most specialties; but 
it is sociology, and it will prosper or 
languish in the degree to which it draws 
upon and contributes to the full range 
of sociological analysis. “Internal 
functionalism” can well play a part; but 
even this approach is likely to achieve 
scientific rigor only as it includes com- 
parative study of other institutions and 
their internal processes. Instructive 
parallels might be found, for example, 
in a comparative study of religion and 
politics. I believe that a paper under 
the title of “Five Dilemmas in the In- 
stitutionalization of Democracy” would 
be led to many of the same observations 
as those made by Professor O’Dea, 
would profit by his discussion, and 
might well contribute to it. 

In point of fact—and happily— 
Professor O’Dea does not hold to his 
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own narrow conception of the sociology 
of religion. His discussion of the five 
dilemmas requires continuous reference 
to the ways in which religious life in- 
teracts with its total social context. 
The dilemma of power, for example, 
has to be seen in the setting of the lim- 
iting and facilitating forces in society. 
The difficulty with his treatment is 
that he comes to these observations to 
some degree in spite of his view of the 
research task and not because of it. 
Thus he cannot make full use of a com- 
parative approach (in the study of bu- 
reaucracy, for example), and he is not 
in a good position to raise explicitly the 
key question: What are the conditions 
under which the dilemmas are most 
and least likely to occur, or are likely 
to occur in their sharpest form? Since 
many of these conditions have to do 
with the society within which the re- 
ligion under study is found, the dilemmas 
are only partly understood by “internal 
analysis.” 

On the basis of the excellent begin- 
ning in the paper under discussion, we 
can now hope that Professor O’Dea and 
others will specify the conditions under 
which, for example, the dilemma of 
mixed motivation—or goal _ displace- 
ment as it is often called—is most likely 
to be found. Surely this is a variable 
and is not experienced in the same way 
by all organizations. The “dilemma of 
power” is also weli understood only 
when we can specify the conditions 
which affect it. Sociological literature 
is filled with descriptions of organiza- 
tions—secular and religious—which, in 


the search for power, were co-opted by 
the very forces they sought to control. 
One thinks of Selznick’s description of 
the TVA, or of Troeltsch’s remark con- 
cerning the church: “It dominates the 
world and is therefore dominated by 
the world.” In another place the present 
writer has stated: “If failure to win the 
support of powerful secular organiza- 
tions means relative powerlessness and 
if the effort to win their support runs 
the danger of co-optation, religious or- 
ganizations face a serious dilemma.” 
The problem is to discover when some 
measure of autonomy can be maintain- 
ed, when co-optation prevails. For re- 
ligious organizations, as for all others, 
this requires careful attention to the 
total setting. In my judgment, the 
power dilemma is least sharp for a re- 
ligious organization in a society where 
the average man has some measure of 
economic security, political instruments 
for expressing his interests, unhampered 
sources of information, and private as- 
sociations to protect and consolidate 
his views—in brief, in a society where 
secular power is widely diffused. 

This argument may or may not be 
valid, but it illustrates my contention 
that the dilemmas about which Profes- 
sor O’Dea writes so usefully, are best 
seen as a phenomenon of religion in so- 
ciety. This is to say, in more general 
terms, that the sociology of religion 
must draw on the full range of socio- 
logical perspectives and concepts, and 
that it can, in turn, contribute greatly 
to their validation and elaboration. 
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ee both philosophers and _ theolo- 
gians of recent years have come se- 
vere questions about the language of re- 
ligious men. The questions have been 
many and diverse in intent; but withal 
and in the passage of time a certain 
dignity has accrued to these concerns, 
evidenced now by the fact that they are 
referred to very honorifically as “prob- 
ems”. Almost any stripling without 
even the undergraduate’s mastery of de- 
tail can tell you about the problem of 
“demythologizing” and the problem of 
“meaning”. Though these issues are by 
no means the same, they are related. 
They both have to do with language and 
they seem to occur together; mnost often 
they happen too to the same people. 
Rudolf Bultmann, the veritable Nestor 
of critical and scientific study of the 
Christian Scriptures, has declared the 
language of the New Testament to be 
somewhat dubious. He says flatly that it 
is mythological. Simultaneously it bears 
a worthy story for needful men. The task 
of reading it for edification and help, of 
talking about it, and certainly of inter- 
preting it with style and learning must 
be preceded by demythologizing it. The 
way it now reads and the way it is read 
(Bultmann seems to identify these for 
everyone save the critically trained and 
scientific scholar) is simply wrong. Pro- 
fessor Bultmann, a very learned divine, 
ripe with scholarship and Germanic cul- 
ture, tells us that we can strip the mytho- 
logical tissue of speech away and yet 
have a message and a language which is 
worthy of reiteration. 
A point to be remembered about this 
kind of Biblical criticism is that it is 


directed against both what are conceived 
to be the ordinary understanding of Bi- 
blical language and the learned re-inter- 
pretations of it given in the recent past. 
Bultmann seems to be saying that its true 
meanings are hidden and that the learning 
to date has not directly aided their iso- 
lation. Right here, however, is the cru- 
cial point; for the assumption seems to 
be that the text is already ambiguous, 
i.e., means two or more things, and that 
the text is what needs correction and 
interpretation. What so many men be- 
lieve is intrinsically a matter of faith is 
for Bultmann an alien mythological ad- 
dition to the essentials. Therefore all the 
tools of scientific study of language, of 
literary form, of ancient thought, and, of 
course, of earliest Christian faith are ne- 
cessities for the recovery of the true re- 
ligious meanings. This very crucial con- 
ception of meaning and task will be scru- 
tinized subsequently. 

Another and decidedly different kind of 
attack upon religious language has come 
from contemporary philosophers. In Swe- 
den, Austria, England, and now in Amer- 
ica, the philosophers have been saying un- 
familiar things about how and what lan- 
guage means. A leading proposal has 
been that a criterion of meaning is a 
feasible project for philosophical disqui- 
sition and delineation. The thought has 
been that most language has “meaning” 
but that very few users of language are 
clear about the nature of meaning. Phi- 
losophers who invariably thrash about 
looking for their subject matter anyway 
have seemed quite happy with the pro- 
posal that they look at and describe mean- 
ing. It has not been yet decided pub- 
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licaly whether philosophers of this sort 
have actually discovered meaning and its 
criteria or whether they are up to their 
old tricks of offering a proposal under the 
guise of an innocent discovery. In any 
case, they have been busy discussing cri- 
teria of meaning and flailing several kinds 
of language with unbelievable abandon. 
We have been told which language is 
meaningful and which is not. Better still, 
it has been solemnly declared that there 
are kinds of meanings and that some 
language is cognitively meaningful, some 
is emotively meaningful, and some is al- 
together meaningless. 

For the moment, let is be said simply 
that much of the language of religion 
seemed to come off rather badly. Either 
it was emotive and perhaps duly helpful 
to sagging spirits or it was really point- 
less and vacuous. No one should suppose 
that this account is exhaustive or even 
adequate, but it does point up the social 
situation where not even the philosophers 
have been the allies of faith. Where once 
the learned animus fed principally upon 
the natural and social sciences, now a 
similar animus becomes explicit and rather 
clear via a kind of philosophic study. 

Intellectual change is certainly not al- 
together a matter of progress. And, I, 
for one, will notconcur with the widespread 
conviction that new and more learning 
adds up automatically to a net gain. 
Undoubtedly progress is being made, but 
the immediate steps are often in circles 
and even backwards. Much learning also 
serves to confuse, and countless efforts 
have to be made to recover what was 
elementally clear and easy in an earlier 
time. Many of the contemporary crit- 
icisms of religious thought (and one could 
add ethical conviction, too) derive from 
learned confusions. Bultmann’s thought 
is a case in point, for by arguing that much 
of the New Testament plus much of early 
theology is mythological, he has suggested 
that the religious consciousness is clarified 
and enhanced, that religious language is 
purified and vindicated by a kind of 
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learned inquiry. To argue this way, one 
must be learned. 

Professor Bultmann is one of the few 
men who has made striking contribu- 
tions to our grasp of the literary and 
historical milieu of the early Christian 
Church. Doubtless his kind of research 
enlarges and clarifies our historical con- 
sciousness a great deal. After a lifetime 
of such study, Bultmann tells us that the 
language of the contemporaries of Jesus 
was mythological and that what they 
knew was already couched in a matrix of 
non-historical and cosmological and ex- 
planatory-like talk. Bultmann’s research- 
es certainly have been part of the attempt 
to recover the standpoints of the histori- 
cal contemporaries and to know what they 
knew. But they did not know they were 
mythological and Bultmann does; and 
thereby hangs the interesting and dubi- 
ous tale. 

A major enthusiasm for the scientific 
study of religion, its ideas, literature, gen- 
esis, context, and forms, certainly has 
been the promise that progress here might 
mean progress in the religious life too. 
Most of us hope, as Bultmann and others 
seem to give promise, that critical and 
exacting study will concomitantly bring 
about that enrichment of conscience, that 
intensification of love, that communion 
with God which is our rightful heritage in 
faith. However, it seems to me that a 
consideration of the languages of science 
and of religion can only give us pause. 
A few issues will herewith be joined. 


II 


All of us who practise scholarship and 
science know some of the things to which 
I shall here allude. But it may profit us 
a little to rethink and to resay them in a 
somewhat different context. Tremendous 
progress has been made in the past few 
centuries in a wide front of intellectual 
endeavors. Area after area has yielded 
its secrets, and today there is scarcely 
anything which we can name about which 
someone has not studied. All of this 
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knowing has yielded that awesome accu- 
mulation of literature that inundates our 
libraries and gluts our curricula. The is- 
sue of all of it is a massive swath of 
language, the bearer of objective truth, 
infinitely rich, detailed and extensive. 
Everywhere around us now lies the lan- 
guage of learning, waiting only to be 
taught and to be learned. 

No one with a nose for knowledge can 
help being impressed by our huge ac- 
complishments here. From casual impres- 
sions of the physical world, later codified 
by the Greeks, we have moved to daringly 
inclusive theories and laws about things 
terrestrial and celestial; from episodic and 
anecdotal chronicles we have now suc- 
ceeded to reconstructions of the entire life 
and times of civilizations; from gross ac- 
quaintance with crude totalities we have 
discovered a host of invisible parts and 
particles, most of which could not have 
been even imagined a century ago. Both 
the scope and the detail are now greater. 
In addition, the exactness of measurement 
and the clarity of concept have grown 
apace. So, indeed we have much to cele- 
brate. 

In the past century and a half, a scien- 
tific study of religious materials has pros- 
pered too. Today what frequently passes 
as theology is this systematic and prin- 
cipled study of religious materials. There 
is a loose use of the word “theology” by 
which we name the historical, linguistic, 
philosophical, and other kinds of disin- 
terested studies, that bring religious sub- 
ject matter under purview. For the mo- 
ment, the ambiguity of the expression 
“theology” is not the issue—suffice it 
to note that the scientific study of reli- 
gious materials is now an accomplishment. 
Again the libraries are full of literature, 
much of it useful to assuage the pangs of 
ignorance relative to the causes, the his- 
torical antecedents, the social forms, the 
psychological motives, the linguistic ex- 
pressions, the reasons given by others, 
for the religious life. And, not only one 
religion is served thereby, for many of 


these disciplines and sciences have been 
applied to other faiths and cultures and 
even the comparison between them. 

Since the early eighteen hundreds Euro- 
pean scholars have also made a discipline 
of the study of ideas. We can now make 
ideas, which ordinarily are the tools of 
knowing, the subject of knowing. The 
history of ideas is decently precise and 
certainly widely espoused. The history of 
philosophy is remarkably properous, chief- 
ly because so many teachers think that 
the history of reflection is the way to 
teach others to become philosophical. The 
history of religious thought is not far 
behind. We can study today the rise and 
fall of concepts almost like we can study 
the fate of kings and the behavior of 
atoms. Of course there are differences, 
but there is still the overwhelming simi- 
larity to reflect about, notably, that we 
can command the convictions and beliefs 
of the past and the present in a cognitive 
interest. Anders Nygren’s Agape and Eros 
is a lengthy study of religious concepts 
in a neutral and detached mode. His 
studies are as scientific and as disinter- 
ested, even though they are about ‘eros’ 
‘nomos’, and ‘agape’, as numerous con- 
ceptual analyses familiar to historians of 
philosophy and of science. Students of 
‘causality’, of ‘fate’, of ‘chance’, of ‘law’ 
have long since shown us the way to 
descriptive truth about concepts them- 
selves. Not only religious affairs have 
been thus studied; but, in addition, a host 
of other human activities have succumbed 
to analytic grasp which now indirectly 
feed our parochial intellectual interests. 
We have a scientific language about lan- 
guage, a language about ethics, another 
about esthetics, about love and making 
love, about dying, and even about think- 
ing itself. 

It might, be said, therefore that we are 
approaching the day when there will be 
a cogent and clear cognitive language 
about almost anything. This is not to 
suggest that everything will be soon 
known, but it is to say that at least such 
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a possibility can be projected. However, 
such a prospect ought to give us a little 
pause. For such knowledge will be neu- 
tral and abstract in character, and, in 
addition, will satisfy only the desire to 
know The immediate jmotivation for any 
kind of knowledge—in contrast to a va- 
riety of extraneous social demands—is cu- 
riosity or the desire to know. We have to 
learn, therefore, not only the language, 
which is the medium of our knowing, but 
also its proper use. The proper use is not 
easy to come by and to maintain, for an 
almost inextinguishable urge is to get the 
language of learning to do more than it 
can possibly do. 

Another feature is also worthy of note. 
The man who learns something for the 
first time usually does so with a great 
deal of tedium and toil. Fortunately, 
though, knowledge can be taught to others 
with but a fraction of effort. Or, to put 
the matter more pointedly, learning at 
second hand is much easier than at first 
hand. By various pedagogical devices 
we can increase another person’s com- 
mand of the language of learning in a 
variety of directions. We can correct 
another’s errors, we can add to his infor- 
mation, we can clarify his reflection, we 
can emancipate him from irrelevancies 
and confusions. Scientific learning, in 
contrast to common sense learning, or 
what goes by learning from experience, 
has meant not only an increase in the bulk 
of information, incredible as the sheer 
mass now is, but also an increase in the 
extent of dissemination and use of know- 
ledge on the part of others than the 
scholars, scientists, and researchers. It is 
a commonplace to remark now that the 
quantity of learning possessed by a young 
man today would dwarf that even avail- 
able to the geniuses of by-gone days. 

Part of this is because of the increase 
of learning itself. But the creation of 
Standard vocabularies and the writing of 
books, in short the language of learning, 
has given an open sesame to what once 
was the right of the few. Nonetheless, all 


kinds of difficulties ensue. For the proper 
use of learning does not come so easily 
as the learning does. And the under- 
standing of the learning inheres by and 
large in knowing how to use and construe 
the language of learning. Knowledge is, 
indeed, part of our accumulated social 
capital. It can be claimed anew at much 
less effort than it was achieved in the 
first place. Truth which is objective can 
be known in virtue of being a property 
of a sentence, and that is a good part of 
the meaning of saying that truth is ob- 
jective. 

No one ought to deny the enormous 
advantages that are our’s in being later 
in time. But these advantages are almost 
exclusively intellectual. It is absurd to 
expect every successor to assume the an- 
guish and to retrace the devious and pain- 
ful means by which discoveries were made 
in the first place. Thus, we can now learn 
at a distance from the originators which 
distance is marked by time, difficulty, 
and even space. Learning is somewhat 
vicarious and it is little wonder that 
hard-working figures in the history of 
science confess to standing on the shoul- 
ders of Newton. For another man’s cu- 
riosity may have provided my satisfaction 
and my curiosity may give satisfaction 
in a well-conceived idea or an apt hy- 
pothesis to countless heirs. 


Ill 


Certainly, then, we cannot deny that 
both the desire to know and the satis- 
faction of knowing find expression in the 
language of learning. Such language is 
objective and disinterested, detached and 
neutral. These are its perfections and its 
guaranty of communicability and univer- 
sality. 

There are, however, other ways of 
speaking which are also important. For 
example, there is in addition to the lan- 
guage about religion (sometimes confu- 
sedly called theology) a language of relig- 
ious expression. All of us can know about 
religious customs, rites, literature, ideas, 
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traditions, and institutions. Whether all 
this learning serves a religious concern is 
another matter already noted. Most 
knowledge satisfies curiosity first and any 
other need only indirectly. What are 
spoken of as purposes may be several 
—the purpose immanental to knowledge 
is the satisfaction of knowing, and all 
other purposes are actually external and 
imposed teleologies. Part of the freedom 
cherished by scholarship is the freedom 
from what are considered alien and extra- 
neous demands, be they political, reli- 
gious, ethical, and even institutional. All 
of these things remembered, is there not 
still another way of speaking which is 
theology proper? Is there not a way of 
speaking that is a more intimate ex- 
pression of the religious life, a greater 
clue to its province, a greater help to 
learning to be religious, than all the 
learning about religion together ? 

Obviously there is another kind of 
thought and language, one which is not 
of a piece with our noetic categories and 
still not the lesser for all that. Theology 
in St. Paul’s pages, in Augustine’s tomes, 
in Luther’s many volumes, and these 
are but a sample, is everywhere imbued 
and permeated by an overpowering reli- 
gious passion. Such language is not neu- 
tral and dispassionate, though its evalu- 
ative tone and passionate bearing does not 
mean it is incorrigible or fantastic. For 
theology (and other deeply passionate ex- 
pressions of moved men), in this second 
sense, can certainly be thoughtful and 
albeit logical without ceasing to be an 
accurate and forthright expression of a 
conscientious man in the grip of a reli- 
gious passion. 

The language about religion and reli- 
gious things is very much like the lan- 
guage about anything else, providing it 
is thoughtful, cogent, and exact. The 
neutrality of such language makes it a 
tool whose use is not pre-figured in any 
way. The scientific study of religion cer- 
tainly fails if it serves only a religious 
passion; for no more evidence than that 


is needed to believe that the study is 
not scientific. Pascal noted in an ob- 
servant spirit that suffering was ingredient 
to the human spirit and that the Christian 
faith was wedded to the suffering of man 
and God. Voltaire, noting the ubiquity 
of suffering and Pascal’s claim, declares 
both Pascal and such faith to be mis- 
anthropic and inhuman. It would seem 
that the fate of knowledge about religion 
when made most perfect is the prospect 
that both the religious man ana the 
anti-religious man will share the same 
core of verifiable and objective knowledge 
and language. 

Theology in the second sense is not 
so widely useful as this. Neither is it so 
inconsequential. If Mohammedans and 
Jews can share the same knowledge about 
Judaism, if Christians and non-Christians 
can share an awareness about the facts, 
ideas, and practises that make the Chris- 
tian faith, there must be sometiing else 
that makes for the differences. Granted 
that the language about the religion may 
be the same, the language of the faithful 
belongs only to the faithful. Its rightful 
use and meanings are limited. The lan- 
guage of religion is a language full of the 
love for God, whereas the language against 
religion is properly full of abhorrence. 
The same knowledge about religion is 
suitable to either the passion for or the 
passion against. The language of theol- 
ogy, again one must be reminded, in the 
second sense, is passionate, personal, eva- 
luative, and useful. 

But this sort of thing has been said 
oftentimes, almost by way of saying that 
it is nothing but expressive. It is fre- 
quently argued that such language could 
only be a clue to the psyche of its user 
and a means of self-expression to its 
proposer. This is, however, to elide a 
host of difficulties. For religious language 
in this latter manner is certainly not about 
religion in general nor is it used simply 
to clue in its hearers to an otherwise 
private and inordinate inwardness. It is 
principally about all the rest of things 
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in the world, not religion itself. Thus 
theology concerns one’s tasks, the world 
around us, right and wrong, the social 
scene, and so on. Whereas ‘knowledge 
about’ is partial and fragmentary even 
when most perfect, the language of reli- 
gion is inclusive of everything which is. 
The test of a sound moral and religious 
passion is whether it gives confidence 
and overcomes despair in the presence of 
the multitude of distractions the world 
provides. The religious tongue knows, 
evaluates, and judges all things in the 
presence of just such a passion. 

It is no wonder, then, that the language 
of faith, penetrated as it is with a con- 
suming passion, is never relative, hypo- 
thetical, tentative, experimental, as is the 
language of learning. The passion to win 
over all can not help but be expressed in 
an equally distinctive kind of language. 
It must be remembered too that theology 
is both a reflection of the suffering of 
passional difficulties and an attack upon 
them. Thus, a governing thought is the 
religious universalism, namely, that every 
man needs to suffer, to deny himself, 
to be transformed, in order to find the 
happiness which is properly his. This kind 
of transvaluations of customary values 
and evaluations gives religious language 
and reflection its polemical bite. It is 
not absurd to suppose the likeness of 
men, their fundamental identity in the 
need for moral righteousness and pas- 
sional order, and it is this identity which 
gives moral and religious language its 
universality and scope. But the language 
has a different satisfaction in view than 
that provided by cognition. 

The evaluations that seem almost in- 
stinctive and built into our common tis- 
sues of life are not easily controverted 
and are not readily isolated either. Most 
of us are but seldom aware of the mod- 
erate enthusiasms and minimal passions 
by which we determine our path and 
moderate our decisions. Theology seeks 
to change all of that by isolating those 
passions for repudiation and proposing 


a new and radical passion by which to 
live our lives. No wonder then that a 
new way of talking ensues. 

Theology, it has been asserted, expres- 
ses an enthusiasm in virtue of which 
judgments and beliefs are articulated. 
Theology is not simply expressive, how- 
ever, for it is also ordered by distinc- 
tively religious categories. This is not 
the place to specify what these are—-suf- 
fice it to say that they too are part of 
the logic and shaping of the discourse. 
Forgiveness, guilt, sin, suffering, and 
others, are typical. The point of the 
religious discourse is in part served when 
it both suggests and testifies to a human 
life dominated and unified by a master 
ethico-religious passion. All too often 
our lives become meager and mean in 
virtue of a hand-to-mouth existence, de- 
void of direction and teleology. In spite 
of the patent failures of every life around 
us, a bold faith insists that the way to a 
concentration of energy and experience 
is always open. A random array of hap- 
penings, a mad sequence of exhilarating 
and despairful moods, a concatenation of 
little hates and worse loves, these are a 
frightful caricature of what a religious 
enthusiasm believes a distinctively human 
existence to be. Religious categories give 
our language some tools for discourse 
about such matters; and what is a passion 
in our private theater of the inward life 
becomes the ideas and words of the most 
profound and moving religious discourse. 
Perhaps another way of speaking ought 
here to be proferred less the confusions 
again abound. Instead of speaking of 
the inward and the outward, as if one 
were a mysterious process of inaccessible 
spiritual quality, the other more mundane 
and exoteric, let us say instead, that the 
use of a religious expression is such that 
a passion preceeded it. To understand 
a religious expression supposes that a 
passion will also follow the learning. 

Theology gives bold expression to the 
principle that a life cannot be continually 
eccentric and bizarre. Theological dis- 
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course shows us an idea functioning as a 
pervasive and unifying force, enabling the 
spirit of man to acquire the stamp of 
character and the advantages of concen- 
tration. Surely the aim of the discourse 
here considered is quite different than the 
aim of any kind of learning about reli- 
gion. Knowing has its teleology largely 
in the desire to know, and everyone must 
learn to use knowledge accordingly. Theol- 
ogy is not thus to be learned, for its point 
is very clear that a dispassionate learning 
is trivial, especially when the pointis that 
the ‘how’, the mode of believing with all 
of one’s heart, is the great need. Theo- 
logical language has a definitive role, 
which is to intensify and to purify reli- 
gious passion. This is its obvious function 
and purpose, never to be forgotten save 
at the cost of gross misunderstanding. 
Even the judgments about cabbages and 
kings are enunciated in order to ensure 
the domination of this religious passion. 
Truth is neither disparaged nor denied, 
but the true judgments that theology 
profers, like the judgments of the mor- 
ally enflamed man, are made to incite, 
not merely to inform. A religious man is 
convinced that a kind of love, the love 
of God for men, will save the world. 
Failing to savor this love will mean that 
men are lost. Religious language is the 
interestful and passionate delineation and 
judgment of all things in the light of 
such a conviction. 

It is no mistake to say then that the 
meaning of religious language as here 
noted is a little difficult to come by. 
But we live in a world where all meantgs 
of speech are hedged by opportunity, 
experience, talent and conscientiousness. 
Whereas scientific discourse can be un- 
derstood if one learns and is talented, 
religious discourse offers no such differ- 
entiating and aristocratic barriers. For 
understanding of this kind of speech sup- 
poses the willingness to acquire and prac- 
tise the kind of passional sovereignty that 
the religious life demands. The language 
of faith is indeed public, but its meanings 


and uses are a little guarded — as one 
might well expect. The language of Au- 
gustine is still very useful if one is seeking 
the meaning of faith; for it shows what 
an increasing permeation by a religious 
passion will do to the everyday relations 
of life. If one is committed to a religious 
way of life, the ever new renewal and 
deepening of this committment becomes 
the task. The aim of the literature is not 
simply, therefore, an objective delineation. 
Unless the passion were there in Augus- 
tine, the everyday relations could not 
have been so delineated; and if the passion 
is not there in the reader, the account 
will appear to be subjective madness. 
In this regard it is appropriate to say 
that there can be no generic theory of 
meaning by which we can say that scien- 
tific language is more meaningful than 
religious language or that religious lan- 
guage of the first sort we talked about, 
the language about religion, is more mean- 
ingful than religious language or that 
religious language of the first sort we 
talked about, the language about religion, 
is more meaningful than the theological 
kind we have just discussed. In fact, the 
whole notion of meaning is itself confused, 
and it might be better simply to say that 
we can learn the differences between ways 
of speaking and ways of understanding. 
‘the language of the lover is not neces- 
sarily a babble, nor is it simply stupid or 
emotive. For a great lover, blessed in 
addition with some skill at expression, 
evaluates the entire fabric of life as a 
challenge and promises in his words never 
tu let such insignificant events as war or 
death contravene his affection. The rest 
of his life might well prove a test of his 
passion. His beloved is not only heart- 
ened by his ardor, but she may also be 
informed as to how the love between them 
will enable them to see and manage the 
world. So too is it with religious talk. 
However inconvenient and even obtuse 
it may appear, there is still no common 
scale of meaningfulness bridging it and 
all other expressions. This would make 
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language too cheap a commodity and we 
must protest such cavalierish claims as 
presumptuous and vain. There are scales 
of meaningfulness within certain kinds 
of contexts and uses; and every lover, 
every moral man, and surely the serious 
religious speaker knows that there are 
ways of knowing what is meant and 
whether it is meant, all of which provide 
a way of scaling the utterances as worthy 
or unworthy. 


1V 


To say all of this is to admit that there 
is a breach in our speech. One way to 
express this fully is to declare that the 
logic of the discourse of science is not 
the same as the logic of religion. Another 
way is to note all the different ways that 
we explain things to ourselves. For again 
there are many kinds of explanations. 
Each kind has its context, its occasion, 
its Own province, and its own function 
relative to a specific need. We are grad- 
ually learning that kinds of explanations 
are not necessarily incompatible. They 
are in fact incommensurable with one 
other and hence there is no logical in- 
compatibility of the radical sort. A scien- 
tific explanation is a particularly apt 
ingress to the difference between scientific 
language and religious language. For a 
scientific explanation discloses the con- 
stituent circumstances of an event or a 
Phenomenon and then the universal re- 
lations or laws by which these circum- 
stances come to be as they are. A reli- 
gious explanation is quite different in 
intent. Here a man seeks a justification 
for his life in which the passion that is 
needful will find its correlatives in every- 
thing objective. The religious explanation 
is a direct use of a man’s pathos and does 
not resolve a dispassionate interest. Here 
a man seeks to know himself and to 
explain everything relative to his faith 
and to his God. So, one can well say 
that a religious explanation is a kind 
of achievment and hence a heightened 
instance of the religious life. 


This is then one way to indicate what 
is meant by saying that the language and 
reflection in which a man refers himself 
and all things to God is describable by a 
different logic than that language ordi- 
narily said to be scientilic and scholarly. 
There are other ways too, and few of 
these will be briefly sketched. There are, 
for example, no necessary relations be- 
tween scientific discourse about religion 
ana religious language. Knowledge about 
religion does not mediate faith. One can 
know more or less about the idea of God, 
the Bible, and other religious matters, 
and still speak and think irreligiously; for 
there is no transition from one to the 
other. Perhaps this is the reason that so 
much of theology and so much of phi- 
losophy, too, seems to make so little 
progress. Despite the vast increases of 
knowledge about religion and the incred- 
ible advances in logic, in ethical theory 
and certain other parts of the area call- 
ed loosely philosuphy, there is still a 
high use for the classics. Those parts 
of philosophy that describe the wis- 
dom of life are very much like theol- 
ogy in this one respect—together they 
do not seem to depend upon the in- 
crement of knowledge for th ir persua- 
sive power. The criticism of views of life 
is reaily the criticism of the passions. 
A singular case in point is the philosophy 
of Piato, which has been studied almost 
unceasingly from his day to ours. Yet 
the vast amount known about him and 
his ideas directly does not seem to have 
alded or abetted the enthusiasm or com- 
posure that we call Platonic. Another 
way to say this is that in so far as Plato 
expressed a way and view of living, he 
does so in virtue of a conimanding pathos; 
and neither reasons for or reasons against 
are adumbrated with finality in all of 
the scholarship about him. 

The issue is even clearer with distinctly 
religiuos things. As was noted earlier, 
thinkers of the past couple of centuries 
or so have provided an inordinate array 
of religious scholarship. No doubt it is 
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more accurate, detailed, reliable, and 


transparent than we had before. 





1) pathos and the passion and that we let 
Buty f the categories of religion gain their dom- 


there is certainly no qualitative improve-'}; inance in our daily life. 





ment in the language of resigion be-, 


cause of this. That we are more religious 
than our unfortunate forebears is not at 
all clear. Neither can we claim that 
theology, the language of faith, has pro- 
fited in equal degree. Is it now easier to 
believe? And, by the same token, is it 
any harder? Are the conditions really 
not quite the same? Why do men of 
faith hearken back to Augustine, to Cal- 
vin, to Luther, to St. Thomas Aquinas? 
This must be due in large part to the 
fact that these men had passion in ad- 
dition to their genius. Whatever their 
lacks in knowledge by contemporary stan- 
dards, they still had a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the pathos of faith. Cer- 
tainly they had talent, but there are many 
men of equal talent; and despite their 
relative ignorance, that alone did not 
render their thought about God nugatory. 
Amid the quantity of religious scholarship 
some of us now must read, why is it that 
so much of it seems trivial, so pointless 
and irrelevant? I suggest that the quan- 
tity has little to do with the quality, and 
the quality of religious discourse depends 
principally upon the presence of an imme- 
diate feelingfulness, a heartfelt joy in the 
new life, which comes not by scholarship. 

Make no mistake, though. More or less 
knowledge does determine and decide our 
adequacy of intellectual grasp. Every 
man is debtor to all of those who make 
knowing more sure. Nonetheless, it is 
still true that the language of faith can 
not be improved by much learning nor 
even imparted thereby. For nothing done 
by another can save our moral and reli- 
gious efforts, nor can it shorten our pur- 
suit. The language of faith does its best 
for us When it teaches what way to go, 
how to walk, and this in the footsteps 
of its progenitor. Though it may well 


speak truly, it never gives us the truth 
as does the language about the faith. 
It asks, instead, that we too have the 


lectual passion and nothing more. 


ish On this count we can liken moral and 


religious language. The man who uses 
either to dispense with the moral and 
religious life is a fool. The man who 
thinks it has a meaning apart from the 
use of a religious and moral consciousness 
is mistaken. The limitation of knowledge 
about morals and religion is that while it 
is true (or can be) objectively and dis- 
interestedly, it is not essential to the sat- 
isfaction of a moral or religious interest. 
It satisfies simply a cognitive or intel- 
The 
limitation of a language pervaded by mor- 
al or religious enthusiasm is that it serves 
chiefly as a mirror, as Kierkegaard noted 
acentury ago. We use it to find ourselves, 
as a kind of test, to determine whether 
such a passion is really ours. Religious 
language may inform us, but its content 
demands another use altogether, at once 
more exacting and searching, namely, a 
moral ang religious application of the 
same to the responsibility of steeling our- 
selves against temptation and perfecting 
ourselves again. 

All of this is said remembering the in- 
estimable progress of the scientific study 
of religion, its sources, kinds, effects, cau- 
ses, and what have you. The plea of these 
pages is simply the additional remem- 
brance that to excel in one is not to excel 
in the other. 
simple and unlettered man is a better in- 
stance of the pathos of faith than the 
learned man, and even his language, with 
whatever its shortcomings of sophistica- 
tion and style, can reflect this fact. 

There is, furthermore, sometime an- 
other and wry effect of learning. With 
the widespread dissemination of learning 
has come all kinds of difficulties of assim- 
ilating that same learning. And the sim- 
ple and unadorned ways of moral and 
religious speaking seem to be almost with- 
out authority and footnotes in such a 
learned day as this. A number of egre- 
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gious errors then arise to delude us re- 
specting our more primitive and imme- 
diate ways of speaking. People who do 
sclence seem prone to the view that there 
is a continuity between a scientific ac- 
count about something or other and the 
moral and religious judgment about the 
same thing. I am not rehearsing here 
the difficulties raised by comparing judg- 
ments of fact with judgments of value, 
for this distinction is altogether too pat 
and too abstract to serve us. Instead, I 
am suggesting that even where differ- 
ences of “is” and “ought” are not ap- 
parent (e.g., “God was in Christ ...” and 
“Jesus was born in Nazareth”), there are 
ways of using these words that demand 
acknowledgment of deep discontinuities. 
As an illustration, we might say that 
from the most complete historical state- 
ments no one can infer or generalize the 
“God was in Christ ...”. This statement 
is certainly an expression of passion, which 
passion has been earned in the Apostle 
Paul’s personal history, and by that state- 
ment he is able to show why everything is 
new and different to him. 

The processes of history do have their 
own distinctive categories and all kinds 
of significances for those who can read 
such things. So too do the phenomena of 
nature. Without disputing the specific 
achievments of science and scholarship in 
the least, it still remains true that there 
is another cosmos to which every man 
has an immediate access; and this cosmos 
is the inner life and locus of moral and 
religious pathos. Lest this language de- 
ceive by its metaphysical suggestiveness, 
let us say more baldly that it is by 
reference to our qualified pathos that mor- 
al and religious judgments really live. 
But it is nonetheless true that moral and 
religious judgments are, in turn, about 
everything else in the world, about, in 
Short, the large cosmos. 


Vv 


Now the argument brings us back to 
the issues with which we began. The 


claims that religious language is meaning- 
less, mythological, or emotive do not seem 
to me to stem from a careful considera- 
tion of language and its several uses. 
It is not correct to say simply that science, 
religion and poetry are different languages 
expressive of the same reality. The de- 
tailed reasons for this denial must wait 
another treatment. Clearly there is a 
commensurability between a human need, 
a relevant quest, an appropriate satis- 
faction, and linguistic expressions. There 
are rules and uses for language relative to 
the range of appropriate specifics, but 
there does not seem to be any applicable 
general theory of meaning. It is not 
intended to assert here that science is 
inferior to theology or that theology is 
more meaningful than science. In fact, 
the discussion about faith and reason, 
or faith or reason, is, by and large, in- 
vidious; for it usually is invoked to give 
solace to kinds of obscurantists and people 
who prefer one to the other. The meaning 
issues, especially as couched by philos- 
ophers of our century, have thus far 
served to perpetuate these hoary and 
tired distinctions. There seems to be 
slight cause to favor the language of 
science over that of religion, or vice-versa, 
if one is clear that these languages are 
incommensurable, yet meaningful. It is 
equally absurd to insist that only science 
is rational speech while religious talk is 
‘ipso facto’ irrational. Again, though 
the re-iteration may now seem tiresome, 
the scientific language about religion (as 
well as about anything else) and religious 
language (which I have called theology 
—an expression of religious pathos and 
dominated by religious categories) do lack 
those factors which would allow the first 
to confirm the second, either to contradict 
the other, or either to replace the other. 
This does not mean that both could not 
be rational in a somewhat limited sense 
of that term; but it certainly would be a 
misuse of the canons of rationality to 
say that all language of a kind is either 
rational or irrational. 
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There is an eccentric way in which these 
two languages do begin to conflict. If 
scientific awareness becomes a dominant 
enthusiasm and succeeds in attracting all 
the interests of a person, then cognition 
is a rival to religion. Scientific language 
becomes, then, the means not only to 
the satisfaction of a limited interest, say 
that of the desire to know, but also to 
the hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness. Millennias have been proclaim- 
ed often enough in the past and doubtless 
will continue to be so declared. But when 
they are proclaimed as the fruit of scien- 
tific and intellectual discovery or as the 
meaning of new learning, then knowledge 
itself is maligned. This is why the best 
minds of our time have so constantly to 
keep vigil and to devote themselves to 
the task of eradicating the absurdities 
that the misuse and misunderstandings of 
learning bring into the world. We owe 
great thanks, if we actually take notice, 
to those persons who help us keep our 
categories straight. Not least, do we owe 
a debt to the modest aims and accom- 
plishments of analytic thinkers (and I 
am not referring here exclusively to the 
recent philosophic school that goes by 
that name), be they philosophers, theolo- 
gians, scientists, and moralists, who point 
out the costly consequences of muddy- 
thinking by well-meaning persons, who are 
always trying to be helpful by deriving 
ethical and religious concepts from bio- 
logical, psychological, and _ historical 
knowledge. 

One of the recurrent reasons for the 
unclarity of the language of learned people 
is the very process by which thinking 
people try to effect accommodations be- 
tween ethico-religious concepts and lan- 
guage, on the one side, and scientific 
concepts and language on the other. 
There is no doubt that the proclivity for 
absurdity is on either side. The claims 
about “literal truth”, especially of reli- 
gious language, and attendant claims 
about inspiration, inerrancy, infallibility, 
etc., certainly stem in large part from an 


unwillingness to admit that there are 
objective uncertainties and, correspond- 
ingly, to avow that there are some things, 
such as ethical pathos and religious faith, 
which a man will discover nowhere except 
within himself. Not even the Scripture, 
supposing its truth, would thereby betsow 
inwardness, faith, and enthusiasm direct- 
ly. Religious men, perhaps like morally 
earnest people, anxious for a newness of 
life, have avidly sought the phenomena 
of a distinctly qualified human life in 
non-human nature, almost as if what 
must define a man must be warranted 
outside of oneself first. Making the Scrip- 
ture inerrant seems to have been a queer 
kind of warrant whereby the ethico-reli- 
gious quest was further thwarted, this time 
by a rubric intending to serve that quest. 

It is almost as if religious men have 
not dared to commit themselves to God 
and the good until they can prove that 
stars and planets, Jews and Gentiles, 
early and late, microbes and monkeys, 
Israel and Rome, have been subject to 
the same¢sway of God and exemplify a 
goodness apparent in this latter hour. 
The Bible and its language also suffers 
misuse, particularly when it is claimed to 
be the literal truth, most scientific, and 
simultaneously satisfying to our cogni- 
tive motives and our religious needs. Such 
is a kind of pious absurdity, long practised 
by religious men, both to secure them- 
selves and to persuade others. Certainly 
an advantage that Rudolf Bultmann’s 
thought brings is a little elementary clar- 
ity to such matters, not by his doctrine 
but rather by forcing one to reflect with 
his doctrine. Bultmann argues that the 
New Testament contains mythological 
stretches of discourse, and he means by 
that that the discourse is pre-scientific. 
To say that it is pre-scientific means, 
among other things, that the theology of 
the New Testament satisfied a cognitive 
interest, that it did so in the absence of 
scientific means, that it sought expla- 
nations, and that these explanations were 
again both in a cognitive interest and are 
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now mistaken. This way of talking in- 
troduces more confusions than are re- 
solved. | 

There is a kind of madness appropriate 
to learning too. For, is it not true that 
the New Testament demands that we 
retrace apostleship for ourselves, that we 
relate ourselves to Jesus Christ by repent- 
ance, love and hope? Suppose one re- 
members this as one reads and mitigates 
the tendency to read it all for more 
knowledge? My suspicion is that then 
the language of the apostles is not pre- 
scientific or scientific; nor are the ex- 
planations of the various apostles really 
of a scientific sort. And language does 
not mean something all by itself. Is it 
not madness to interpret the New Tes- 
tament as though it served the abstract 
intellectual interests of its authors and 
its readers? The New Testament is com- 
mensurate with the life, use, and context 
that ethico-religious concerns entail. 

Numerous other confusions of this va- 
riety could be cited, most of them ex- 
amples of the fact that religious men and 
moral men have been unable and un- 
willing to let their literary expressions 
stand as they are. Just as the language 
of the lover needs no scientific expla- 
nation and no certification outside of the 
immediate passion, so the language of 
faith earns its own way and has its own 
meaning and use. Here we do not have 
a Lazarus begging for a few crumbs of 
knowledge by which to live. 

On the other side the difficulties are 
compounded too. For men of learning 
are altogether prone to impute immediate 
and direct ethical and religious signifi- 
cance to what they do. These imputa- 
tions of moral and religious meanings, 
for this is how they enter, are almost 
lesion. In fact, the odd question that 
invariable occurs, namely, “ Yes, I un- 
derstand, but what does it mean?”, often 
expresses that strange conviction that 
there must be implications, consequents, 
upshots, that will be congruent with, if 
not productive of, our interests and con- 


cerns. The popular word among the edu- 
cated and the half-educated, “meaning”, 
hides a mare’s nest of confusions and 
misuses. Nowhere is this more manifest 
than when we ask about the “meaning” 
of knowledge. Very few people are con- 
tent with the learned tongue as it is. 
Instead they puzzle out of, or impute to, 
that language a variety of things, and 
then the nonsense is multiplied. Much of 
what passes as philosophy is a peculiar 
kind of generalizing of scientific and cogni- 
tive language, or a synthesizing of it, 
sometimes a reconstruction of it, in the 
interest of richer meanings, more adequate 
to the vicissitudes of our daily ethical and 
religious needs. We need not pause long 
to avow that intelligence is a wonderful 
instrument and can never be sufficiently 
praised; however, this is not to say that 
all the problems of existence are prob- 
lems of the intellect. Men of intelligence 
have talked so, most often overtly where 
all could hear, sometimes and lately a 
little more discretely. While admitting 
the limits of knowing, we often let our 
speech beguile us into thinking that it is 
the meanings that are unclear. If we 
could think harder, re-order our learning 
or reconstruct everything we know to fit 
an ideal language, free of ambiguities, 
why then our harvest would be com- 
plete. 

The theory of evolution, which is surely 
part of the intellectual coin of the realm, 
has been almost from its inception and 
again today interpreted as a statement 
delineating a moral continuity stretching 
from non-human life to human life. Be- 
cause there was or is an erstwhile struggle 
for existence among the animals, it was 
and is argued that the animosities of man 
towards man, the antipathies by which 
wars are fought, the irregardless desires 
and heedless greeds — these and more 
are averred to be part of that same stiug- 
gle. Surely this is ridiculous on two sides: 
the imputation of moral guilt to animals 
is inappropriate and the justification of 
human ruthlessness by reference to a 
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nature “red in tooth and claw” is an 
argumentative futility. 

The language of morals states and uses 
an absolute distinction between good and 
evil. The temptation of many thinkers, 
including biologists, has been to argue 
that good and evil are stages in the 
progress of mankind. Such interpreta- 
tions of natural and historical phenomena 
not only suffer from generalization beyond 
the evidence, but worse, they suffer from 
the ingestion of categories not subiect 
to cognitive and scientific interest and 
discrimination. Making good and evil sub- 
ject to historical survey, as if they are 
more compelling in the large than in the 
small, is another effort doomed to failure. 
Moral distinclions do not arise imper- 
sonally nor are they apparent to the 
disinterested intelligence. Instead, good 
and evil are emergents, arising in the 
consciousness of an individual and are the 
sign of ethical maturity. Once achieved 
the distinction is used everywhere; and 
it becomes a test of the viability of a 
moral distinction whether it is adequate 
for an array of circumstances and the 
trials of daily life. Neither some things 
nor all things are, in turn, the objective 
source of the knowledge of good and evil. 
When men are conceived as burdened by 
their history of ancestral brutishness, then 
moral evil becomes an instinctive stirring, 
resident in the flesh or in bestiality. 
Surely moral evil cannot be identified 
with either sensuousness nor with in- 
stinct, for its language is clearly that 
which discribes the pathology of the hu- 
man spirit and works, not the history or 
physical stuff of the man. 

Likewise the temptation arises to use 
cognitive language to refer a man to God 
and the divine life. The temptation leads 
to a variety of circumlocutions that defeat 
the aims of science as well as deny the 
authenticity of moral and religious dis- 
course. Sometimes gaps in scientific ex- 
planantion are said to be the opportunity 
for religious speculation and acts of faith. 
Otherwise the specific nature of some 


scientific theory is exploited on the grounds 
that it has something essential to con- 
tribute to the life of faith and to theolo- 
gical reflection. Consequently even some 
scientists have misinterpreted the quan- 
tum theory as if it were an encouragement 
to faith, almost to suggest that we were 
properly depressed by relativity theory. 
During the past thirty years of so, a 
variety of students have been busy re- 
commending Whitehead to our attention, 
almost as if organic and organismic con- 
cepts were evidence for God and the tools 
for theology. And, it is not amiss to 
remind ourselves how often our anxious 
scanning of the scientific horizons is a 
response to all kinds of pressures to ground 
the teachings of faith in the verifiable 
teachings of science. 

Ali of this distorts scientific endeavor 
while robbing the ethical and religious 
interests of their due. The language of 
science is circumscribed in use and scope. 
We only distort it when we make it do 
ethico-religious service. However, the 
long standmg interest in both matters at 
once has sometimes encouraged scieiitists 
to be relevant, and obviously the world 
is hungry for guidance, especially if it 
comes decked out as science. One result 
is that our languages become ambiguous 
because they mean simultaneously in two 
incongruous and incommensurable con- 
texts. A cure for this is simply to keep 
the language of the podium clearly that; 
likewise with the language of the pulpit. 
The same man may wish to speak both 
languages, but to make a single tongue 
out of them is to confuse and to com- 
pound difficulties. 

The argument here has been that there 
is a kind of cognitive motivation which 
finds satisfaction in knowing about some- 
thing or other. The language of learning 
is hand and glove with this motivation 
and this satisfaction, both in the inquirer 
and in the reader, the teacher and the 
pupil. But, the cognitive consciousness 
is not the sole determiner of a man’s life. 
To come into possession of a moral con- 
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sciousness is not a matter of learning a 
language; and to come into a religious 
consciousness is even more demanding. 
The story of how a man succeeds to moral 
and religious pathos is not an easy one 
to summarize, though both kinds of con- 
sciousness are acquired and are, in the 
modern psychologist’s sense of the term, 
learned. The learning is not exclusively 
any one thing, and certainly the learning 
is not a matter of becoming certain of 
objective truths. However, this story 
again has to be told in other places and 


in other ways. Other motivations and 
other satisfactions are the stuff here. 
The language of religion, in contrast to 
the language about it, can not help but 
evince usages peculiar to such motiva- 
tions and satisfactions. When that lan- 
guage is about the whole world or even 
parts of it, one can do no better than 
assess the meaning of the sayings in virtue 
of a context that includes different mo- 
tives, satisfactions, passions, loves, and 
all else that is the religious context. 


COMMENT 


HARMON R. HOLCOMB 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


ROFESSOR Holmer has given us a 
radical but wise defense of a tradi- 
tional distinction which he phrases in 
the current argot of “language about re- 
ligion” and “language of religion.” The 
explication of this distinction is the bur- 
den of his paper, but he begins in an 
unfortunately misleading manner with 
criticisms of a contemporary theologian 
and a contemporary movement in phi- 
losophy. His castigations of the man 
and the movement turn out to be in- 
cidental, and happily so, because he is 
almost wholly wrong about Bultmann and 
partly wrong about that many-splendored 
thing, analytical philosophy. It is not 
my place to defend either the man or 
the movement, but, because the relevant 
material in both actually supports Hol- 
mer’s position, I want to say a word 
about them before turning to the sub- 
Stance of his paper. 
Far from thinking that scholarly re- 


Search must precede reading the Bible for 


edification, or from supposing that schol- 
arly inquiry can purify and vindicate 
religious language, Bultmann’s intent is 
to reveal those very confusions and temp- 
tations of the intellect so well described 
by Holmer, and to present the scandal 


of the Gospel nakedly. Whenever any 
man, learned or unlearned, has the Bible 
speak to him in his condition qua person, 
and responds to the demand to “put on 
Christ,” there, according to Bultmann, is 
the living Word of God. Revelation is 
a matter of personal confrontation with 
the Word, not an affair of assenting to 
propositions, true or false. There are no 
general religious propositions about God; 
there are only personal expressions of 
thanksgiving and surrender. Bultmann 
is more extreme than Holmer in following 
through the distinction between “language 
about —” and “language of —”, for he 
declares flatly that all language about 
God is either nonsensical or sinful. Fur- 
ther, he is equally as distrustful as Holmer 
of any attempt to find connections be- 
tween mythological language, scientific 
language, and religious language. De- 
mythologizing is not an attempt to elimi- 
nate mythological language but rather to 
put it into the service of the language of 
faith. The program of demythologizing 
is intended to make clear the principles 
of interpretation by which we can dis- 
tinguish, in the Bible and outside it, the 
various languages of myth, literal de- 
scription, science, faith, and so on, Hol- 
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mer’s own principles, if applied to the 
Bible, would result in what Bultmann 
calls demythologizing. Whether Bult- 
mann’s program is sound or not is ir- 
relevant here. I simply want to suggest 
that the many differences which do se- 
parate Bultmann and Holmer do not oc- 
cur in the one area which Holmer has 
singled out. 

Similarly misleading are the opening 
remarks about the search by contem- 
porary philosophy for a criterion of mean- 
ing, with the consequent discovery of the 
tripartite classification of cognitive mean- 
ing, emotive meaning, and meaningless 
utterances. This was indeed, a philo- 
sophical adventure of the 30’s and early 
40’s, and Holmer has lived among its 
capable contempory devotees, but surely 
a dominant note in “analytical philo- 


sophy” for at least fifteen years has been 
the conviction that the search for a gen- 
eral criterion of meaning rested upon a 
mistake. The well-worn slogans have been 
“the meaning is the use,” and “there are 


many kinds of uses,” and “no one kind 
of use is normative.” These slogans are, 
in effect, adopted by Holmer in stating 
his own position, to the bafflement of a 
reader who gleaned from the opening 
pages that contempory philosophy illus- 
trates a vast confusion about meaning. 
Analytical philosophers are not, on the 
whole, men who use the language of reli- 
gion, but their disaffection does not spring 
from the confusions attributed to them. 

All of this is, as I mentioned, incidental 
to the substance of Holmer’s paper. Be- 
cause that substance is important, I shall 
try to restate it in a series of themes or 
theses. This procedure, though repeti- 
tious, will enable me to point out quickly 
the large areas of agreement and to iso- 
late the issues where I have to disagree. 
It will also make clear to the reader 
those places where I have failed to un- 
derstand Holmer or to do him justice. 
The following seven “theses” (my term) 
represent my understanding of his main 
contentions, 
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1. General thesis concerning cognition 
and knowledge. A basic human need is to 
have our curiosity satisfied, and cognitive 
satisfaction occurs when we discover that 
such and such is the case and can be 
fitted into a scheme of explanation and 
reliable prediction. The knowledge thus 
gained is expressed in bodies of sentences 
which are (ideally) objective, detached, 
abstrict, precise, and have truth as a 
property of the sentences themselves. 
Easily taught, and easily grasped second- 
hand, this knowledge is neutral with re- 
spect to the way in which (or how) it is 
held. It has no necessary implications 
for the visions and faiths by which a man 
lives and discovers himself as a man. 

2. General thesis concerning meaning 
and the plurality of languages. ‘There are 
many human needs in addition to the 
cognitive, and there are many kinds of 
languages which express our ways of 
satisfying those needs. While there are 
scales of meaningfulness within a given 
language, there is no generic theory of 
meaningwhich can bridge all languages or 
order them in a scale of superiority. To 
learn a language and to understand the 
meanings appropriate to it, one must 
learn its uses, its intents, and its satis- 
factions. 

3. General thesis concerning the relations 
between different kinds of languages. Since 
each kind of discourse has its own context, 
occasion, province, and function relative 
to a specific need, each kind has its own 
logic, incommensurable with others. In- 
commensurability and logical incompati- 
bility are not the same thing. So, despite 
the cognitive drive to find implications 
and consequences everywhere, there are 
no inferential connections between lan- 
guages of different orders. 

4. Thesis concerning language about re- 
ligion. This is a species of cognitive lan- 
guage and, as such, exemplifies the char- 
acteristics mentioned in thesis No. 1, and 
is subject to the limitations imposed by 
theses Nos. 2 and 3. 

5. Thesis concerning the language of re- 
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ligion. The language of faith may have 
the same objective, verifiable core as the 
language about religion, but the asser- 
tions of faith are made in an evaluative, 
passionate mode and are understood only 
by the faithful. Religious language an- 
nounces aradical commitment which gives 
a new order to one’s passions, changes 
customary values, and overcomes the dis- 
tractions of the world. It assumes as 
universal fact that men are in sin and 
despair and need forgiveness and recti- 
tude of life. Every religious utterance, 
and every understanding of it, is preceded 
by a radical passion which overcomes 
one’s self and the world. 

Religious language is a mirror by which 
we discover ourselves and our controlling 
passion. It is also used to incite others 
to believe, and not simply to inform them. 
Hence the language of faith is never 
relative, hypothetical, tentative, and nei- 
ther learning nor talent are pre-requisites 
to its use. It belongs to all the faithful, 


whether simple or learned, for it speaks 


to us in our common humanity. Its roots 
are within ourselves, and the phenomena 
which it expresses are those of a qualified 
human life, but it is not simply about 
our psyches and their condition. It is 
about everything which is. Through it 
we see the world in a new light and 
bring a new order to whatever is the case. 

6. Thesis concerning the internal tests 
of a religious language. The only criteria 
of truth are internal: non-believers do not 
know how to use the language or to 
understand it. But “every religious speak- 
er knows that there are ways of knowing 
what is meant and whether it is meant, 
all of which provide a way of scaling the 
utterances as worthy or unworthy.” Like 
the language of a lover, religious language 
needs no explanation and no certification 
outside of the immediate passion and its 
ability to overcome our guilt, despair, 
and distraction. 

7. Thesis concerning the limitations of 
religious language. Just as we are prone 
to forget that cognitive satisfactions are 
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not the sole determiners of our lives, so 
we are tempted to construe religious lan- 
guage as “true” in the sense appropriate 
to objective knowledge. But what is ob- 
jectively uncertain cannot be made certain 
by faith. To treat the language of the 
Bible as consisting of literal, propositional 
truths is bad religion and bad science, 
and to treat Scripture as inerrant, etc., 
is to make a category mistake. Drawing 
ethical and religious conclusions from 
scientific theories is matched in its sil- 
liness by attempts to use gaps in scien- 
tific explanations to further religious pur- 
poses. To each language its own. 

The theory which is partly expressed 
by the preceding seven theses should be 
seen in its family setting in Protestant 
theology, for when Holmer speaks of “re- 
ligious language” he evidently has in 
mind Protestant Christian religious lan- 
guage. Since the destruction of natural 
theology in the eighteenth century, Prot- 
estant theology has increasingly empha- 
sizéd four things pertinent to our discus- 
sion: 1) an appeal to the inner conscious- 
ness of man as the place where God is 
found and religious truth is certified; 2) a 
description of the religious consciousness 
as unique, sui generis, a priori, irreduci- 
ble; 3) a separation of religious knowledge, 
with its self-authentication, from the tests 
and the implications of knowledge in other 
areas; 4) an account of revelation as non- 
propositional, a matter of personal en- 
counter rather than of assent to revealed 
truths. These four themes have been 
handled in many different ways in very 
different theologies, but through them 
runs the common thread of the isolation 
of religious knowledge from all other forms 
of knowledge. The resulting dichotomies 
have been deployed in a number of con- 
texts reflected in such historic battle cries 
as “the immediate feeling of absolute de- 
pendence,” “judgments of fact vs. judg- 
ments of value,” “spirit vs. nature,” “the 
Christ of faith vs. the Jesus of history,” 
“T-thou vs. I-it,” “Heilsgeschichte vs. His- 
torie,” “belief in vs. belief that,” “mystery 
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vs. prolbem,” and so on. Critics to the 
contrary notwithstanding, obscurantism 
has played no part in the formation of 
these dichotomies: much in the Christian 
tradition, and practically all phenome- 
nology, supports them. 

Holmer’s “language of —” vs. “lan- 
guage about—” is a version of this hon- 
orable tradition, and his version is a good 
one. In his talented hands, the theory 
emerges sharply, with more awareness of 
what it will and will not allow, and shorn 
of the pretentiousness which usually be- 
devils it. This placing of Holmer within 
a major Protestant tradition is, of course, 
not intended to detract from his personal 
contribution which is evident at every 
point. Not the least of his services is his 
recognition that once the dichotomy is 
drawn, the religious functions of language 
do have their limits. Most versions set 
the dichotomy and then go on to claim, 
quite illogically, that religious knowledge 
is a profound and ultimate form of knowl- 
edge of which other forms are distorted 
species. 

As a general comment, it is my belief 
that Holmer is on the side of the angels 
and that the beginning of wisdom in 
these matters is to make most of the 
distinctions which he does make. Surely 
we now see the necessity of keeping our 
categories straight, of paying heed to the 
many uses of language, of refusing to 
countenance any general criterion of mean- 
ing which purports to hold for all lan- 
guages, and of refraining from linguistic 
imperialism. (I don’t think that it is 
proper to speak of science, religion, etc., 
as having “languages,” but it seems useless 
to object to this locution). Having en- 
dorsed so much, it may seem inconsistent 
to go on and say, as I must, that I think 
that there is something badly wrong with 
the “language of —” and “language about 
—” distinction when it is erected into a 
rigid dichotomy. The distinction is sound; 
its use as a dichotomy is not warranted. 
Perhaps the best way to get at the issue 
is to waive some important differences 


and to say that I subscribe to almost 
everything stated in theses Nos. 1, 2, 4, 
5, 7. This is a lot to subscribe to. How- 
ever, everything hangs on tne uses to 
which these valid theses are put and the 
ways they are applied. My uneasiness at 
Holmer’s use of them can be brought 
out by concentrating on the other two 
theses, Nos. 3 and 6. 

First criticism. Granted that we must 
distinguish “language about —” from 
“language of —” (and in similar contexts, 
“I-thou” from “I-it,” “belief in” from 
“belief that,” etc.), and granted that the 
logical behavior of these languages makes 
them incommensurable in important 
ways, it does not follow that they are so 
wholly incommensurable as to prohibit 
all types of inferential connections. Hol- 
mer simply assumes that total incom- 
mensurability does follow; he does not 
argue the question. The relevant con- 
siderations are too complex to summarize 
here, but, in general, both sides of his 
dichotomy are drawn from a common 
public lahguage, and the terms used on 
one side (language about —) do not wholly 
lose their meanings and implications when 
used on the other side (language of —). 
The two “languages” are, after all, not 
like Martian and Earthian. If pressed, 
a strict dichotomy makes the relation 
between what Holmer calls the “objective 
core” of a belief and “how” we hold it 
purely idiosyncratic. If “language about” 
and “language of” do have the same 
verifiable core, as he says, and if the 
verifiable core changes (as it usually does), 
then the language of faith must either 
reflect the change or have no meaning in 
common with language about faith. Hol- 
mer opts for the latter, and thus makes 
the connection between content and at- 
titude adventitious or miraculous. 

Does this actually describe how we hold 
even our firmest convictions? Belief in 
Jesus Christ as Lord does presuppose be- 
lief that there was a Jesus of Nazareth 
who did and said things of a certain 
character. The lover does presuppose that 
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certain facts about his beloved are true 
(neutral sense), and the shape of his love 
is altered if these turn out not be the case. 
The language of marriage vows is not the 
language of sociology and psychology, but 
marriages sometimes endure only if coun- 
sel is drawn from those disciplines. These 
homely examples will not come as news 
to Holmer, but, as theorizer, he makes 
the relationships illustrated not simply 
puzzling, but inexplicable in principle. It 
strikes me as more fruitful to say that 
“language of” implies or presupposes some 
“language about” somewhere along the 
line, and then try to unravel the far 
from simple connections that do obtain. 

The second criticism is only an applica- 
tion of the first. Christianity affirms the 
incarnation of God in an historical person, 
but Holmer is surely right in saying that 
no one would infer “God was in Christ” 
from a complete set of descriptively ac- 
curate statements about Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Faith in Christ is not a consequence 
of accepting such a set of statements. 
Moreover, if a number of accepted state- 
ments about Jesus were now shown to 
be highly questionable on the basis of 
new datings, new documents, etc., the 
Christian faith would not thereby be au- 
tomatically falsified on either the cog- 
nitive or the religious level. “Crucial ex- 
periments” don’t clearly refute theories, 
and faith is not so simply mated to 
knowledge. 

Still, the average, unlearned man of 
faith whom Holmer champions does or- 
dinarily believe that certain facts about, 
say, the character of Jesus are true (neu- 
tral sense), and the way he holds his faith, 
its nuances and content, would be se- 
riously altered if he believed that massive 
historical evidence rendered these beliefs 
dubious. One has to be as intellectually 
sophisticated as Kierkegaard to think 
otherwise. Can faith rule a priori that no 
historical research can conceivably alter 
the picture of Jesus? Holmer rightly 
doesn’t think so. But, then, if the his- 
torical picture is altered, one stratum in 


statements of faith is altered and their 
meanings shift. I don’t see how this can 
be ruled out as a possibility, but thesis 
No. 3 does rule it out. 

The problem is more complicated than 
this, of course, but I am simply suggesting 
that, though the connections between 
faith and history are not clearly inductive 
or deductive, it does not follow that there 
are no inferential connections or that 
historical evidence has no bearing on 
faith. I should have thought it tautolo- 
gical to say that one can’t make or use 
historical statements without running 
some of the risks that belong to such 
statements. Christians do make histor- 
ical statements. 

The third criticism states this same con- 
cern in still another way. Religious lan- 
guage is English (or German or Chinese, 
etc.) put to the uses so admirably described 
by Holmer. Unless some stretches of this 
religious use gear into the common lan- 
guage in fairly literal ways, one of two 
disastrous things will happen: the whole 
structure of religious use will become 
either purely symbolic or private. If 
symbolic only, then Freud, Santayana, 
and Dewey have been the wise ones. 
If private only, then Wittgenstein’s stric- 
tures against the possibility of a “private 
language” carry the day. On the other 
hand, if some stretches are literal, then 
some inferential connections between re- 
ligious language and other kinds are pos- 
sible, contra thesis No. 3. 

Fourth crilicism. I have not forgotten 
that Holmer explicitly and persuasively 
reminds us that religious language is not 
private and is not simply about our inner 
life. The religious man intends his lan- 
guage to refer to God and to everything 
in the world. Quite so. My concern is 
that one part of Holmer’s position makes 
impossible the very kind of referring 
which he celebrates. A tempting form 
of criticism here is that which Karl Barth 
does so well when he claims that all 
theologies which begin with our existential 
condition also end there, haplessly illus- 
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trating Feuerbach’s “all theology is an- 
thropology.” My own theology is too 
much like Holmer’s for me to be com- 
fortable in exploiting Barth on _ this. 
Reference to God is objectively uncer- 
tain in anyone’s theology; theories of 
scripture and revelation do not reduce 
the uncertainty. So let us waive the 
sticky problem of reference to God and 
ask about the reference of religious lan- 
guage tothe structures of the world. 
Holmer says some harsh things about 
the “strange conviction” of the learned 
that our assertions must have “implica- 
tions, consequents, upshots,” but he de- 
clares with equal vigor that a religious 
story believed in will enable us to “see” 
the world in a new way, “manage” it, 
“order” its distracting array of facts, and 
“understand” it differently. Just so, but 
how can the religious story accomplish 
these wonders on a view which forbids 
all inferential connections between the 
story and knowledge about the world. 
Can any content be given to “seeing,” 


“ordering,” and “managing” if no tran- 


sitions are possible? Thesis No. 3 is 
applied in a way which makes impossible 
what thesis No. 5 rightly asserts. If so, 
let thesis No. 3 be, not eliminated, but 
altered and put to a different use. Let 
the revised version continue to forbid us 
to infer faith from knowledge and vice- 
versa, but let it also direct us to look for 
subtle connections which hold between the 
two. However, that I would be embarras- 
sed if asked to produce an unambiguous 
sample of what I am contending for. 
Fifth criticism. Everything said thus 
far points toward why I am uneasy about 
thesis No. 6 as it stands, and I shall not 
continue the argument but shall merely 
mark where it has led us. Agreed that 
there are no “objective proofs” of a re- 
ligious assertion, we need to distinguish 
two positions: one says that all the tests 
of a religious language are internal and 
that no external criteria have the slightest 
relevance; the other position says that 
the primary tests of religious language 


are internal, but that external criteria do 
(or conceivably could) function legitimate- 
ly in modifying the form of our faith, 
This bald assertion of an alternative ver- 
sion of Holmer’s thesis is not offered as 
a criticism so much as it is a way of pro- 
voking him into reconsidering the matter. 

My sixth criticism is of the variety 
that is usually unfair and always irritat- 
ing. Holmer’s theory is, on its own terms, 
a part of the language about religion, 
and as such it is designed to satisfy a 
cognitive need and to be judged by cog- 
nitive criteria. To elaborate a scheme of 
logically incommensurable languages and 
to draw the implications of discovering 
that there are no implications between 
such languages is a highly intellectual 
feat. His theory orders, classifies, ar- 
ranges, puts languages in their proper 
baskets, and tells them to stay there and 
behave themselves. Everything is what 
it is and is not another thing. 

All of this is stimulating, commendable, 
and profitable. The cognitive drive toward 
order is Feast fruitful when it is too easily 
satisfied. It may be that the two-lan- 
guage theory is too neat, too tidy, and 
succumbs too quickly to one of the in- 
tellectual temptations which Holmer did 
not describe. It certainly behooves us 
to accord more charity to men who want 
some discernible connections (even weak 
ones) between believing and knowing. 
It may be more to the glory of God to 
sin boldly rather than cautiously. 

Final comment. My remarks have dwelt 
on areas of disagreement, thus making it 
easy to overlook the fact that the dis- 
agreement has been in the nature of a 
family quarrel. I share many, perhaps 
most, of the tenets of Homer’s position, 
and I am indebted to him as one of the 
men who has helped me to fashion my 
views. Had my comments dwelled on 
most of the theses in his fine essay, 
approval would have become tedious. But 
commentators are, I hope, most helpful 
when they are most perverse. 
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IMAGES OF MAN: AN EMPIRICAL ENQUIRY? 
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INTRODUCTION 


ARTIN BuBER observed that philo- 
+4 sophical anthropology becomes a 
question in periods of “homelessnes” when 
the meanings of man’s world collapse and 
he is left in “solitude.”* A disjunction 
between religious and scientific discourse 
signals this “homelessness” in our peri- 
od. When men were escaping or for- 
saking “home” during the last century, 
they experienced freedom. Thus, “home- 
lessness” did not mean “solitude”. The 
anthropological question is forced upon 
us when, sensing the “solitude,” we 
either seek to return or to find a new 


1 The material for this report is drawn from 
a larger study of the role relations of ministers 
and psychiatrists in the Religio-Psychiatric 
Movement. The work was supported by a 
grant from the American Foundation for Re- 
ligion and Psychiatry. This article may be 
identified as publication number A-328 of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research of Co- 
lumbia University. Appreciation is expressed 
to Dr. Charles Kadushin for his help in de- 
veloping the argument of this paper and to 
Miss Helen Mandelbaum for editorial comment. 

2 Compare this with Robert K. Merton’s 
observation that the sociology of knowledge 
takes on pertinence with increasing social con- 
flict. Distinct universes of discourse develop 
With each challenging the legitimacy and va- 
lidity of the others. Then, within a context of 
distrust, the question of the validity of be- 
liefs is replaced by the question of how each 
View is maintained. See “The Sociology of 
Knowledge” in Social Theory and Social 
Structure, ‘The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1957, Chapter XII. 


home. The readers of this journal are 
committed to examining the interrela- 
tions of religion and science. This may, 
perhaps, be a search for “home” though 
a rapprochement of religion and science. 
The anthropological question is central 
in this encounter.® 

What is an image of man? Essentially, 
it is a model describing what man is and 
how he becomes what he is. Positively, 
the image integrates all the character- 
istics constituting man. Negatively, it 
differentiates man from the remainder of 
the cosmos. The theologian is concerned 
with the value attittudes inherent in an 
image of man which explain man’s origin, 
destiny, and place in the universe. Im- 
plicitely, the image influences specific 


3 The classical Western statement of the 
philosophical question is in Aristotle’s Nicho- 
machaen Ethics. It is developed further by 
Thomas Aquinas in his “Treatise on Man” in 
the Summa Theologica. In his Anthropologie, 
Immanuel Kant, who introduced the term, 
gives it priority among philosophical questions. 
Schopenhauer’s essay on “The Wisdom of Life” 
brings together a philosophical and psycholog- 
ical treatment. Ernst Cassirer’s Essay on Man, 
(Yale University Press, New Haven, 1944), 
bridges philosophy and cultural anthropology. 
Rhinehold Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny 
of Man, (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New-York, 
1941) and Martin Buber’s “What is Man” in 
Between Man and Man, (Beacon Press, Boston, 
1955) are recent religious formulations of the 
problem. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin integrates 
the natural and social sciences with theology 
in the context of evolutionary theory in The 
Phenomenon of Man, (Harper and Brothers, 
New-York, 1959). 
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concepts of man’s personality, social re- 
lations and culture. Consequently, it 
should arrest the social scientist’s in- 
terest.4 Unlike the theologian and phi- 
losopher, however, the social scientist has 
been loathe to analyze images of man. 
This may be due, in part, to the scope 
and vagueness of the concept and to 
its involvement with value attitudes. 
Though social science is incompetent to 
prescribe an image of man,> it may ex- 
amine the social ecology of the images.® 

This report has three objectives: 1) to 
develop a typology of images of man in 
an empirical framework; 2) to demon- 
strate that an individual’s image of man 
influences his attitudes toward concrete 
social norms; specifically, the attitudes 
of some ministers and psychiatrists to- 
ward those counseling norms associated 
with their membership groups; and 3) to 
demonstrate that an individual’s image 
of man is, in part, a function of the 
position he occupies in the social struc- 
ture. 

4 Talcott Parsons has said, “... it is only 
recently, if now, that it has come to be no 
longer possible to say in social science circles 
that ‘it all depends on your conception of 
human nature.’ The meaning of such a state- 
ment traditionally has been that a philosophical 
interpretation of the nature of man independent 
of scientific evidence, a ‘philosophical anthro- 
pology,’ is the ultimate determinant of ideolo- 
gical belief in the social science field.” The 
Social System, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl- 
inois, 1951, p. 365. This paper examines the 
“if now.” 

5 On the relation between value attitudes 
and the “facts” of science, see Max Weber, 
“*Qbjectivity’ in Social Science and Social 
Policy” in Methodology of the Social Sciences, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1949, Chapter 
ai. 

6 This is to treat it as a “social fact” in 
Durkheim’s sense. See Emile Durkheim, “The 
Determination of Moral Facts” in Sociology 
and Philosophy, The Free Press, Glencoe, Il- 
linois, 1953, pp. 35-69. 





EMPIRICAL ENQUIRY 


The data presented derive from a 
content-analysis of 591 books and articles 
written by ministers relating psychology 
to pastoral duties and by psychiatrists 
analysing the role of values, especially 
religious values, to psychotherapy. The 
Religio-Psychiatric Movement is founded 
in the meeting of these ministers and 
psychiatrists.’ 


A. A TypoLoay oF IMAGES OF MAN 


Comparison among philosophical an- 
thropologies has been encumbered by the 
array of adjectives applied to man. We 
will examine but two dimensions of 
philosophical anthropologies. The first 
dimension may be termed universalism- 
particularism. Man may be defined with 
reference to some general principles of 
which each individual is an instance. 
For example, he may be described by 
a set of natural laws. Or he may be 
thought of as realized in social relation- 
ships. His humaness may be considered 
as an emergent of his concrete inter- 
relations with other human beings. 

The second dimension is performance- 
quality. Man’s nature may be related 
to something he does oris done with him. 
His being is thought to derive from his 
acts. On the other hand, his nature may 
be considered as given and unchangeable; 
his life being shaped by the unfolding 
of hereditary factors, his salvation de- 
pendent upon predestination. The givens 
are those attributes from which man is 
powerless to free himself. 

Cross-classifying these dimensions pro- 
duces four types of images: universalistic- 
performance, particularistic-performance, 
particularistic-quality and universalistic- 
quality.®,® 

7 The study of the Movement is reported in 
An Alliance of Pastors and Psychiatrists, (forth- 
coming). 

8 These dimensions follow Talcott Parson's 
and Edward Shils’, “Values, Motives, and the 
Theory of Action,” in Talcott Parsons, et al, 
Towards a General Theory of Action, The Free 
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Below are descriptions of the four 
images of man with illustrations from 
familiar personality theories correspon- 
ding to each one. The universalistic- 
performance image conceives of man as 
a product of interaction between organ- 
ism and environment. Environmental 
stimuli evoke responses of the organism. 
Biologistic theories such as early Freudian 
libido theory and neurologistic theories 
such as the Pavlovian conditioning theory 
fall into this category. According to libido 
theory, a diffuse locus of energy becomes 
organized through relationships with the 
environment. These relationships, or ca- 
thexes, connect an internal need tu an 
environmental function. Man emerges as 
the cathexes of external objects organize 
internal energy into ego. The Pavlovian 
model connects an internal disposition, 
salivating behavior, with an external 
object, the sound of a bell. Men is 
characterized by the pattern of responses 
to stimuli. Both theories present the 
image of a helpless organism adapting 
to an actively impinging external envi- 
ronment. When such scientific concepts 





Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951. The formal 
meaning of this particular classification of the 
“modalities of objects” is discussed by Parsons 
in “Pattern Variables Revisited,” American 
Sociological Review, 25:4, August, 1960, pp. 
467-482. The dimensionalizatiion is introduced 
to show that the categories of the following 
substantive typology are mutually exclusive 
and exhaustive on the given level of generality. 

® Images of man may include statements 
which cannot be located on these dimensions. 
Conceptions of the rational versus the irrational, 
spiritual versus material and of the voluntaristic 
versus deterministic nature of man are ignored. 
Further, distinctions on more concrete levels 
of generality are also avoided. For example, 
the universalistic principles defining man might 
be either dialectical Hegelian or cyclical Bud- 
dhist ones. These historically significant dis- 
tinctions could be the basis of other typologies. 
We shall, however, limit our study to two 
dimensions and to a single level of generality. 
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are extended to a description of man 
they form what will be termed a scientistic 
image. An author classified as having a 
scientistic image of man stated, for ex- 
ample, that personality develops within 
the environment. Another traced present 
suffering and unhappiness to mishandling 
in childhood. 

The particularistic-performance image 
emphasizes manipulation of one person 
by another or of a person by himself. 
Man evolves through the concrete rela- 
tionship between the agent and subject. 
Faith-healing and mind-cure theories, for 
example, relate mental deviance to a 
loss of personal power over self. This 
will be termed the magical image of man. 
One author classified as having a magical 
image stated, for example, that a person 
can do almost anything or put himself 
on the road to it by thinking it. Another 
referred to the power of the mind to 
influence one toward health or sickness 
as illustrated by Christ in His cures. 

The particularistic-quality image con- 
siders man an emergent of a complex of 
concrete human relationships. His char- 
acter is determined more by the relations 
he happens to experience than by his 
actions in such relationships. According 
to this image, mental deviance results 
from a distorted relationship with one’s 
fellows or with God. Carl Rogers’, George 
Herbert Mead’s and some Neo-Freudian 
discussions of the development of self 
through social participation belong here. 
Such conceptualization is characteristic 
of what will be called the social image of 
man. One author so classified referred 
to overcoming certain destructive rela- 
tionships which have prevented a personal 
faith in the God of love. Another claimed 
that isolation of the individual leads to 
a loss of meaning of life; the healing 
power of the pastoral counselor restores 
these broken relationships. 

The image characterized by universal- 
ism and quality stresses tradition and 
eternal values. Man’s nature is constit- 
uted by his position in the structure of 
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these values. Examples are Jungian the- 
ories which consider psychological aspects 
of man as manifestations of primordial 
archetypes and theories which relate 
man’s moral nature to Grace. This will 
be called the idealistic image. An author 
so classified described man as a spiritual 
being who needs spiritual forces to over- 
come fear or temptation. 

Few authors consistently employed a 
single image of man. They may draw 
upon different images in various situa- 
tions. Thus, though a counselor may 
analyze a moral problem in terms of the 
idealistic image, he may treat a hys- 
terical tic according to the magical image. 
An author was classed as having a com- 
bined image where two images were about 
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equally salient in his book or article. An 
author classified as having a combined 
scientistic and social image, for example, 
said that a sick individual in need of an 
experience of relatedness may also be 
helped by adjusting the external situation 
in favor of his frustrated attitude. Au- 
thors who contended that Grace builds 
on nature were classed as scientific-ideal- 
istic. Though some authors appeal to 
three or even all four images, only the 
two most prominent images in each work 
were used for classification. 

The following table shows the propor- 
tion of ministerial and psychiatric writ- 
ings whose authors espoused each image 
of man: 


TABLE I 


MINISTERIAL AND PSYCHIATRIC WRITINGS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
AuTHOoRS’ IMAGES OF MAN 


Scientistic 
Magical 
Social 
Idealistic 


Scientistic-Social 
Scientistic-Idealistic 
Scientistic-Magical 
Magical-Social 
Magical-Idealistic 
Social-Idealistic 


The scientistic, social and scientistic- 
social images characterize more than half 
of the ministers and psychiatrists. The 
predominance of the scientistic image is 
assured by the pre-eminence of science in 
our sample. The social and the social- 
scientistic combination bespeak the in- 


10 The images are ideal rather than concrete 
types. For a discussion of ideal types see 
Max Weber, The Methodology of the Social 
Sciences, op. cit., p. 41 ff. 


Ministers Psychiatrists 
18% 33% 
0. 1 
13 6 
5 9 
20 15 
17 25 
3 2 
3 2 
4 3 
8 4 
N = (450) (141) 


fluence of both the social sciences and 
religion in its concern with man in 
community. The scientistic-idealistic im- 
age reflects commitment to both the 
religious way and to scientific procedure. 

The images seem appropriate to the 
statuses of their bearers. Psychiatrists 
are more likely to have a scientistic im- 
age and ministers a social image. The 
scientistic-social and the scientistic-ideal- 
istic, combining the ethos’ of science and 
religion, are well represented among 
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both." For simplicity, except in Table 
III, the combined images will not be 
considered. 


B. IMAGES AND VARIATION 
FROM GrRouP NORMS 


The broader study upon which this 
report is based, shows how the inade- 
quacy of the institutionally available 
means for attaining counseling goals ex- 
poses both ministers and psychiatrists 
to role strain. In adapting to this dis- 
crepancy they depart from the means 
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and/or goals of their institutions. We 
will show that the adaptation selected 
by the minister or psychiatrist is in- 
fluenced by his image of man. The writ- 
ings were classified according to their 
authors’ adaptation; that is, by accept- 
ance or rejection of the institutionalized 
means or cultural goals for counseling 
prescribed by their membership groups. 
The resulting adaptations were termed 
ritualism, innovation, rebellion, and mili- 
tant conformism.!2 Table II compares 
images according to types of adaptation: 


TABLE II 


IiMAGES OF MAN ACCORDING TO TYPES OF ADAPTATION OF 
MINISTERS AND PSYCHIATRISTS 


Militant 

Ministers Conformists Ritualists Innovators Rebels N 
Idealistic 57%* 4% 30% 9% 23 
Magical 25 50 22 3 40 
Social 24 44 28 50 
Scientistic 7 1 54 38 83 
Psychiatrists 

Idealistic 0% 43% 0% 57% 14 
Magical 0 40 60 0 5 
Social 6 57 6 0 5 
Scientistic 46 29 13 12 52 


* Figures in italics indicate the image with which each adaptation 


is most associated. 


11 The ensuing analysis will confirm that the 
author of this paper is operating with a scien- 
tistic image. 

12 The first three adaptations follow Merton’s 
typology in “Social Structure and Anomie,” 
in Social Theory and Social Structure, The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1957. Militant 
conformists are similar to the compulsive per- 
formers described by Parsons in The Social 
System, op. cit., Chapter VII. 

The terms used to refer to counseling means 
and goals were the bases of classification. 
Terms were classified as taken either from the 
culture of religion or of psychiatry. For 
example, “praying” and “salvation” refer re- 
spectively to a religious means and goal. 
“Working through the resistance” and “mental 


health” were classified, in turn, as a psychiatric 
means and goal. 

Ritualists abide by the institutional means 
but reject the cultural goals of their group. 
Ministers classified as ritualists write that they 
use the religious means of “prayer” to achieve 
the psychologically phrased goal of “mental 
health.” Ritualist psychiatrists advocate “in- 
terpreting the transference” to improve the 
“spiritual quality” of the patient. 

Innovators retain the cultural goals but 
deviate from the approved means. Innovating 
ministers recommend applying the principles 
of Freudian “interpretation” and justify this 
procedure as a contribution to the client’s 
“salvation.” Innovating psychiatrists report 
that they “pray” with the patient or bring 
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Most idealistic ministers are militant 
conformists. Their conception of man 
as realized through eternal values is con- 
sistent with religious orthodoxy. Minis- 
terial ritualists are prominent among those 
with a magical image. The achievement 
of psychological goals in a context of 
such religious practices as prayer cor- 
responds to the “magical” invocation of 
Divine power for health. The social 
image is consistent with the ministerial 
innovators’ stress on religious fellowship 
as a goal. The scientistic image cor- 
responds to the ministerial innovators’ at- 
tempt to change man through psycho- 
logical counseling procedures. This image 
is also consistent with the mental health 
goal and the psychotherapeutic means of 
the rebel ministers. 

Psychiatric militant conformists’ adher- 
ence to the scientistic image expresses, on 
the ideological level, their view of a world 
governed by scientific law. The social 
image may direct psychiatric ritualists to 
view social and religious relationships as 
newgoals for therapy. The behavior of psy- 
chiatric innovators seeking mental health 
goals through the charismatic power of 
religion is compatible with their magical 
image. Psychiatric rebels, closely asso- 


TABLE 
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ciated with the idealistic image, are 
interested in broader existential prob- 
lems and transcendental values. Thus, it 
is apparent that an individual’s image of 
man is highly correlated with his accept- 
ance or rejection of the norms of his 
membership group. 


C. THE Evo.LuTIon oF NEw IMAGES oF 
MAN IN THE RELIGIO-PSYCHIATRIC 
MOVEMENT 


The broader study of the Religio-Psy- 
chiatric Movement showed that ritualism 
was a more popular adaptation during the 
first decades of the twentieth century 
than at any later time. A period of in- 
novation followed, succeeded by a period 
of rebellion. Throughout, the number 
of militant conformists increased so as 
to remain in constant ratio to the total 
number of the other three. 

Table II suggests a sequence of images 
paralleling that of the adaptational types 
emerging as the Movement develops. The 
order of adaptational types is the same 
for ministers and psychiatrists; but, fol- 
lowing Table II, we would expect an 
opposite order of images for each. The 
time sequence of images, among ministers, 
is shown in Table III. 


III 


TIME ORDER OF EMERGENCE OF IMAGES OF MAN AMONG MINISTERS* 


Images 


Idealistic 
29% 
37 
41 


Year 

to 1947 
1948-1952 
1953-1957 


Magical 
22% 
19 
13 


* This table includes combined as well as pure types of images. 


N 
151 
117 
143 


Scientistic 
56% 
60 
62 


Social 
39% 
55 
43 


Con- 


sequently there are more images than items and the totals exceed 100%. 
The sample was too small for a parallel demonstration for psychiatrists. 


in a minister to do so as a means to “mental 
health.” 

Rebels are ambivalent about both the means 
and the goals of their group. Rebel ministers 
claim they “work through the resistance” with 
an eye to the “social functioning” of the patient. 


Rebel psychiatrists introduce clients to “church 
fellowship” to help them deal with their “ul- 
timate value commitments.” 

Militant conformists attack the above types 
while vociferously asserting adherence to the 
traditional means and goals of their groups. 
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The magical image had its greatest 
prominence in the earliest period. The 
two following periods were characterized 
by social and scientistic images respec- 
tively. Except for the idealistic, the other 
images emerge in the same order as their 
associated adaptations shown in Table 
II. Having established that the growth 
of the Movement is associated with 
changing images of man, the remainder 
of this paper will examine social forces 
underlying such changes. 

The norms advocated so vehemently 
by militant conformists are the trad- 
itional ones in their group. Among min- 
isters, the initial departure from these 
traditional norms is in the direction of 
ritualism. This corresponds to a shift 
from an idealistic to a magical image of 
man; or, to the displacement of “eternal 
values” by “interpersonal manipulation,” 
a process which may be called Vulgariza- 
tion of the image of man. The trend 
from ritualism to innovation among min- 
isters accompanies a change from a magi- 
cal to a social image. This shift from 
“interpersonal manipulation” to “rela- 
tional integration” will be called Commu- 
nalization. The succeeding change among 
ministers is from innovation with a social 
to rebellion with a scientistic image. This 
change from “relational integration” to 
“abstract laws” may be termed Scien- 
tization. 

The succession of Vulgarization, Com- 
munalization and Scientization is but one 
direction of change in images. This line 
of development has been selected for 
Study because it corresponds to the actual 
Succession of ministerial adaptations in 

18 The exception is accounted for, in part, 
by the fact that the militant conformism 
associated with the idealistic image remains 
in constant ratio to the other adaptations 
throughout. This basic group of idealistic 
ministers has been reinforced by a recent 
influx of Protestant ministers with social- 
idealistic images and by Catholic priests with 
Scientistic-idealistic images. 
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the Movement. The following pages 
trace cultural and social factors involved 
in moving from an idealistic through a 
scientistic image. The data on ministers 
and psychiatrists are combined for this 
analysis. 


1. Vulgarization: From Idealistic to 
Magical Image of Man 


a. The Meaning of Vulgarization 


Vulgarization has been defined as a 
change in conception of man as being 
determined by “eternal values” to one of 
man as being primarily influenced through 
“charismatic power.”!5 This meaning may 
be amplified by examining other ideas or 
elements in culture with which this change 
from an idealistic to a magical image is 
correlated.!® 
14 Theoretically, there are six possible paths 
through the four images. The path of the 
psychiatrists reverses that of the ministers. 
In the order of adaptations, psychiatrists tend 
to move from a scientistic to a social to a 
magical and finally to an idealistic image. 
Moving from “abstract law” to “personal 
relation” might be called the process of Hu- 
manization. The change from a social to a 
magical image, from “fellowship” to “inter- 
personal manipulation,” could be called De- 
monizalion. Finally, the move from magical 
to idealistic image could be termed Etherializa- 
lion. “Concrete manipulation” is replaced by 
“transcendent values.” The psychiatric path 
is through Humanization, Demonization, and 
Etherialization. Further, observing the Mav- 
ement as a whole, instead of each profession 
separately, it appears that with ministers ap- 
proaching a scientistic and psychiatrists an 
idealistic image a new polarization is developing 
reversing that which obtained prior to the 
Movement. Shortage of space, however, pre- 
cludes analysis of these possibilities. 

15 The change on the pattern-variable di- 
mensions is both from quality to performance 
and from universalism to particularism. 

16 The meaning of an item depends on its 
position in a nomological network. 
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The intent of therapy may be to re- 
structure “values” or to improve the 
client’s “functioning.” The former goal, 
reflecting conceptualization of the client 
as a creature of culture should be as- 
sociated with an idealistic image. The 
latter goal, in shifting the emphasis to 
the client’s self-management within so- 
ciety, is suggestive of a magical image. 
We find that 79% (N = 33) of those 
with an idealistic but only 38% (N = 34) 
of those with a magical image advocate 
“value” goals. Vulgarization is associated 
with a shift from “value” to “function” 
goals and, consequently, to development 
of an active, instrumental therapy. 

The magical image displaces the ra- 
tionalism of the idealistic image by non- 
rational personal influence. This differ- 
ence should be reflected in the “logical- 
ity” of the works written by authors. 
Each work was coded for the “logic” of 
its argument. Forty-six per cent (N = 
30) of those with an idealistic image were 
deemed to be on a high intellectual level 
as compared with only 22% (N = 45) 
of the magical types. Magical writings 
stress faith and commitment over rational 
elucidation of values. Vulgarization, as 
shown by less “logical” exposition, means 
anti-intellectualism. 

Vulgarization suggests a shift from ra- 
tional reflection to practical accomplish- 
ment which is likely to affect the subjects 
of the books and articles. Testing this 
hypothesis, the writings were classified 
according to whether they treated theo- 
retical problems rather than concrete is- 
sues in counseling. Forty-three per cent 
(N = 40) of those with an idealistic but 
only 8% (N = 48) of those with a ma- 
gical image dealt with theoretical prob- 
lems, thus confirming the hypothesis. 
The magical image shifts the interest to 
counseling; vulgarization transforms pas- 
sive theory into active intervention. 

In short, three “cultural” correlates of 
vulgarization are apparent, a shift to 
active instrumental goals for therapy, 
less interest in “logical” argument and 
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less concern with the theory than with 
the practice of counseling. These are the 
meanings, for this field, of Vulgarization 
of the image of man. 


b. Social Bases of Vulgarization 


A comparison of the social attributes 
of individuals who have idealistic and 
magical images provides a partial explan- 
ation for the shift. Examining the images 
of two age groups, we find that of those 
under 46, only 20% (N = 10) espouse an 
idealistic rather than a magical image 
whereas 42% (N = 12) of those 46 or 
over do. Because of the small numbers 
involved, this finding is but suggestive. 
The image of “eternal values” does, how 
ever, seem to be associated with the 
elders and the protectors of tradition. 
Older professionals, being better estab- 
lished, are interested in retaining the 
world as it is. They find the idealistic 
image more comfortable. Young men, 
confident in their power to attain posi- 
tion, are attracted to the active tone of 
the magical image. Vulgarization opens 
the way to youthful, plebeian power. 

Vulgarization heralds a shift from the 
man of “reason” to the man of action. 
Since commitment to “reason” should 
correlate with education, we would expect 
the defenders of the idealistic image to 
be more highly educated than the mag- 
ical challengers. Forty-four per cent (N= 
32) of those with the doctorate have an 
idealistic rather than a magical image 
whereas none (N = 5) of those with less 
formal education do. The magical image 
leaves contemplation aside for the in- 
strumental use of simple ideas. Vulgari- 
zation, associated with lower educational 
achievement, signals the “barbarian” con- 
quest. 

By definition, the idealistic image em- 
phasizes tradition and order while the 
magical image implies the possibility of 
change through man’s own power. Max 
Weber!’ argues that the Protestant posi- 


17 The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
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tion that “works” cannot influence the 
“other wordly” deflects human energies 
to inner worldly activities; the establish- 
ment of the “Kingdom of God on earth.” 
Catholicism emphasises “other worldly” 
salvation. Fifty-nine per cent (N = 22) 
of the Catholics but only 33% (N = 57) 
of Protestants prefer an idealistic to a 
magical image. The magical image, sug- 
gesting the power to change the “inner 
worldly” man, is associated with Protest- 
tantism and the idealistic with Catholi- 
cism. Vulgarization, then, correlates with a 
shift from Catholicism to Protestantism.'8 

Europeans are said to be more tra- 
ditional while Americans are more com- 
mitted to change. We find that 65% 
(N = 19) of the authors whose works 
were published in Europe but only 40% 
(N = 68) of those who published in the 
United States have an idealistic rather 
a magical image. Relatively, the magical 
image is associated with the United States 
and the idealistic with Europe. 

If the idealistic is associated with “aris- 
tocratic” and the magical with “popular” 
circles, vulgarization should be associated 
with the different positions of ministers 
involved. Among seminary teachers and 
administrators, the religious “aristocra- 
cy,” 47% (N = 15) have an idealistic 
rather than a magical image. This is the 
case for 30% (N = 20) of the parish 
ministers. Seminary professors interact 
with other professionals whereas parish 
ministers are more involved with the 
religious “proletariat.” With vulgariza- 
tion, the seminary elite relinquishes its 
influence to the parish minister 

Vulgarization is not only related to a 
shift from professional to lay interaction 
but also to a change in the audiences the 
Capitalism, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New-York, 
1956. 

18 This does not mean that individuals convert 
but that a change in participation in the 
Movement by members of these faiths is as- 
sociated with a shift in the popularity of these 
images, 
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works are directed to. Among authors 
whose writings were directed to a pro- 
fessional audience, 60% (N = 48) have 
an idealistic rather than a magical image. 
This is so for only 24% (N = 38) of those 
writing for a lay audience. Thus, vulgariz- 
ation is related to turning to the “common 
man” as consumer of the literature. 

The social characteristics of those bear- 
ing the idealistic and magical images are 
consistent with the decline of the rational 
and contemplative and the rise of personal 
and instrumental activity. The magical 
image is more likely to be found among 
the young and active and less educated, 
more among Protestants than among tra- 
dition-bound Catholics. The idealistic 
image is maintained in the relatively 
traditionalistic European environment. 
The seminary elite provides sanctuary 
for the idealistic image while the magical 
finds its adherents in the parishes. Thus, 
the professional world is haven to the 
idealistic image. Authors interested in 
wooing the masses turn to the magical 
image. 

The process, however, does not end 
here. As vulgarization breaks the bonds 
of tradition, the magical image leads to 
the social. The following pages examine 
cultural and social correlates of the next 
process: Communalization. 


2. Communialization: From Magical to 
Social Image 


a. The Meaning of Communalization 


Communalization returns “value” goals 
to therapy. We find “value” rather 
than “function” goals for therapy char- 
acteristic of 38% (N = 34) of those with 
a social image. The values of the 
idealistic image were transcendent. The 
social image brings with it the values of 
fellowship. 

19 Dimensionally, communalization is a 
change from performance to quality orientation. 
It is also related to ministerial innovation 
which retains religious goals. 
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Concern with values is paralleled by 
an interest in theory. Only 8% (N = 48) 
of those with a magical image write 
theoretical works whereas 33% (N = 82) 
of those with a social image do. The 
issues are contemplated and analyzed; 
communalization consolidates the revolu- 
tion wrought by the vulgarizers. 

Intellectual seriousness leads to an im- 
provement in the “logical” quality of the 
writings. On standards of “logicality” 
22% (N = 45) of the writings of magical 
authors were evaluated highly as com- 
pared with 46% (N = 73) of the works 
of authors with a social image. 

The authors may look to religion or 
psychiatry or both for their behavioral 
standards; that is, to a religious or psy- 
chiatric or ambivalent reference group.”° 
Of those with a magical image, 43% 
(N = 42) have a religious reference group 
whereas only 26% (N = 74) of those 
with a social image do. Communaliza- 
tion decreases the attraction to religious 
standards,”! though this is not accompanied 
by an increased orientation to psychiatry. 
However, while 38% (N = 42) of those 
with a magical image are ambivalent 
about their reference groups, 53% (N = 
74) of the social are. Communalization 
is associated with bridging the two ref- 
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erence groups and, perhaps, with the 
process of exchanging one for the other. 

Communalization implies a shift from 
an image of man as evolved through 
personal manipulation to an image of 
man as an emergent from social relation- 
ships. This correlates with increased in- 
terest in value goals for counseling and 
writing more about theory and less about 
the practical problems of counseling, 
With communalization, individuals ex- 
change a religious for an ambivalent ref- 
erence group. They consolidate before 
taking a new direction. During this 
period, the watchword is harmony and 
adjustment rather than change and in- 
fluence. What social forces instigate 
Communaiization ? 


b. Social Bases of Communalization 


The renewed interest in theoretic ra- 
tionality is consistent with the fact that 
73% (N = 66) of ministers holding a 
doctorats prefer the social to the magical 
image whereas only 58% (N = 12) of 
those without the degree do. Commu- 
nalizers are a new educated elite. 

Changed institutional settings of the 
ministers reflect this new elite. This is 
shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


PROPORTION OF MINISTERS IN VARIOUS INSTITUTIONAL SETTINGS WHO HAVE 
A SocrAL RATHER THAN A MAGICAL IMAGE OF MAN 


Parish Non-Pastoral Seminary Teaching Pastoral Teaching 


35% (17) 64%, (22) 


The “aristocrats” of the idealistic image 
held traditional seminary positions. Vul- 


20 On reference groups see Robert K. Merton’s 
“Continuities in the Theory of Reference Groups 
and Social Structure” in Secial Theory and 
Social Structure, op. cit.. The reference group 
classification depended upon whether counseling 
was justified in religious or psychiatric terms. 

21 Decreased religious orientation is also re- 
vealed by the fact that 72% (N = 76) of 
those with a magical and only 19% (N = 79) 


Clinic 


80% (15) 94% (16) 


garization was related to the parish min- 
istry. Communalization occurs among 


of those with a social image score high on our 
religious belief index. 

One could assume a religious position within 
the social image as some theological leaders 
do. The fact, however, is that this image 
is not associated with firm commitment when 
items of traditional religious belief and prac- 
tice are taken as the measure. 
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chaplains in clinics and pastoral teachers. 
The clinical minister meets his parishioner 
as a Specialized professional, though at the 
cost of some of the charismatic authority 
he exercised in the parish. The magical 
image is consistent with charismatic 
power, the social image being more ap- 
propriate to the professional relationship. 

This new professional orientation is 
revealed in the audience the writers se- 
lect. Among those writing for a profes- 
sional audience, 76% (N = 78) prefer the 
social to the magical image. This is true 
for only 34% (N = 44) of those writing 
for lay audiences. Communalization re- 
verses the trend initiated by vulgariza- 
tion and increases the orientation to pro- 
fessionals. 

Recapitulating, we have found that 
communalization is initiated by a better 
educated group than that which spear- 
headed vulgarization. Among ministers, 
this group is consolidating its position 
in the emerging pastoral teaching field, 
directing its thoughts to a professional 
audience. 


3. Scientization: From Social 
to Scientistic Image 


a. The Meaning of Scientization 


Vulgarizing the image of man brought 
it from the realm of abstract values into 
the arena of individual personal effec- 
tiveness. Communalization then shifted 
the emphasis to social relations. Scienti- 
zation depersonalizes the image. The ide- 
alistic was an image characterizing man 
as being continuous with nature. Both 
are seen as a function of transcendent 
values. According to the scientistic image, 
man becomes part of immanent nature. 
The meaning of scientization is shown 
by comparing the correlates of the scien- 
tistic with the social images.” 

We find that “function” rather than 





2 Dimensionally, the change is from quality 
to performance and from particularism to uni- 
Vversalism, 


“value” goals for therapy are espoused 
by 30% (N = 51) of the social types as 
compared with 78% (N = 107) of the 
scientistic. Scientization implies a strong 
commitment to “function” goals for ther- 
apy. 

Along with scientization comes a change 
of reference group. Only 21% (N = 53) 
of those with a social image have a 
psychiatric reference group while 63% 
(N = 136) of those with a scientistic 
image do. Psychiatric norms, consistent 
with the scientistic image, stress the ap- 
plication of universal rules.?° 

Scientization shifts the emphasis to an 
adaptive conception of counseling so that 
“function” goals replace “value” goals. 
Authors look to psychiatry for value 
startdards and norms of therapy. What 
social forces drive towards Scientization? 


b. Social Bases of Scientization 


The scientistic image abandons personal 
and social man for man as part of de- 
termined nature. The forces he experien- 
ces are no longer angelic or demoniac 
but impersonal principles similar to those 
operating in the physical world. The 
consolidation heralded by the social image 
is shaken by a new revolution; a shift 
in perspective. 

Scientization seems associated with rel- 
ative youth in our sample. Sixty-five per- 
cent (N = 65) of those under 46 and 
60% (N = 42) of those older prefer a 
scientistic to a social image. 

It is reasonable to expect a greater 





23 This is paralleled by an increased com- 
mitment to psychiatric and a decreased com- 
mitment to religious beliefs. Only 54% (N = 
78) of those with a social image have a high 
or medium score on the psychiatric belief index 
but 89% (N = 137) of the scientistic do. 
While 60% (N = 79) of those with a social 
image are high or medium on religious belief 
this is true of only 35% (N = 136) of those 
with a scientistic image. The attraction to 
science is accompanied by an estrangement 
from religion. 
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affinity of the scientistic image for mem- 
bers of liturgical and sacramental groups 
than for the more antinomian™ because 
the image implies the rule of “law.” A 
scientistic is preferred to a social image 
by 86% (N = 22) of the Jews, 67% 
(N = 36) of the Catholics and 61% (N = 
166) of the Protestants in our sample. 
Protestants are typically more “person” 
than “rule” oriented when compared with 
Catholics and Jews. A scientistic image 
is more congenial to Jewish and Catholic 
nomism. 

This same trend is apparent within 
Protestant denominations; Episcopalians 
are more liturgical than Lutherans and 
Methodists. The latter two, in turn, em- 
phasize form and “rule” to a greater 
extent than Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians do. A scientistic is preferred 
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to a social image by 73% (N = 23) of 
the Episcopalians, 63% (N = 36) of the 
Lutherans and Methodists and 39% (N = 
33) of the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians. Again, scientization is asso- 
ciated with belonging to a nomistic re- 
ligious group. 

The scientistic image is associated with 
orientation to a scientific audience. Of 
authors writing for psychiatric and psy- 
chological audiences, 74% (N = 57) pre- 
fer a scientistic to a social image. This 
is the case for 64% (N = 162) of those 
oriented to a religious audience. 

Recapitulating, we find scientization 
associated with relative youth, relatively 
more Catholic, Jewish and Episcopalian 
participation and an orientation to the 
world of science. 


TABLE V 


IMAGES OF MAN ACCORDING TO UNIDIRECTIONAL Factors* 


Age 
Under 46 
Idealistic 28% 
Magical 54 
Social 58 
Scientistic 63 


Religious High on Psychiatric 
Reference Group Belief Index 
46% 45% 
43 50 
26 54 
5 89 


* In most cases the number of cases may be found in the previous tables. 
It will be noted that all of the factors are here percentaged using the image 
as a base. The question is, “Among all those adhering to an idealistic or 
magical image, what proportion are under or over 46 ard what proportion 
have a religious rather than a psychiatric or ambivalent reference group?” 


24 The larger number in our sample with a 
scientistic image allows us to carry the analysis 
of religious denominations further than pre- 
viously. 

25 Superficially, this finding seems to con- 
tradict Merton’s thesis (see “Puritanism, Pie- 
tism and Science” in Social Theory and Struc- 
ture, op. cit., Chapter XVIII) which associates 
the rise of science with Puritanism. It may 


be that at this later stage of scientific devel- 
opment it is necessary to distinguish technology 
and empirical science from conceptual and 
theoretical development. The former derives 
from a direct rationalization of the magical 
image which we have found associated with 
Protestantism (and, assumedly, Puritanism). 
Theory and philosophy of science may be linked 
to Catholicism, Judaism and Anglicanism. 
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f U. S. Pastoral Non-Pastoral Non-conformism 
Publishers Teachers Teachers of other Ministers 
Disturbing to the 
5< Author 
)- Idealistic 69% 0% 62% 90% 
B= Magical 85 14 36 33 
Social 89 26 30 24 
h Scientistic 91 31 18 7 
If 
y° 4, Continuities and Discontinuities gradual acceptance of the scientistic image 
a in the Evolution of New Images of man. By acquiring this orientation, 
se Vulgarization, Communalization and religion in Western society supports its 
Scientization have been analyzed in a claim to the counseling field. It - not, 
on stepwise fashion. What of the overall however, religion ” a _whole which is 
ly process of change? In moving from the becoming scientistic. Rather, pastoral 
an idealistic through the scientistic image counselors bearing this ane — oe 
he of man, certain correlates are found to 2S ministerial specialists. Traditional 
| oscillate. Vulgarization is accompanied religion continues as a more differentiated 
by a turning from “value” to “function” task of the parish minister and the non- 
goals for therapy. Communalization re- P®@Storal seminary professor.2© = 
turns to “value” goals, followed by scien- This study merely illustrates a direction 
tization which turns agains to “function” for social scientific research on philosoph- 
goals. The following table summarizes ical anthropology. We have observed the 
some of these unidirectional factors. influence of an individual’s image of man 
In the development from idealistic to upon his selection of cultural norms in 
scientistic image, there is a continuous specific areas. It has been shown that 
increase in the proportion of younger _ a ot _ balla tggttnae ultimate 
ministers and psychiatrists. The pro- weltgeist” manifesting itself in such se- 
portion with a religious reference group lections. In each case, the a ao 
decreases while commitment to psychia- could be related to the social positions 
tric ideas increases. An increasing pro- of their bearers. Through the years, the 
portion of items is published in the United eligio-Psychiatric Movement has re- 
States and by pastoral teachers. There is cruited different proportions of its mem- 
a sharp drop in the proportion of tra- bers from various social positions. The 
ditional seminary professors participa- a of —— espoused by the Movement 
ting and an even sharper drop in the in a given period has changed accordingly. 
proportion of ministers disturbed by the Utilizing the basic methodology of this 
non-conformist behavior of their minis- study, similar enquiries might analyze 
terial colleagues. The three discussions images of man along other dimensions. 
of social bases for changes in the images, Research would discover the social ecology 
evel- along with the above findings, highlight of individuals who see man as rational 
logy the third objective of this paper; images or irrational or as determined or guided 
o of man are, in part, a function of the by free will. 
—_— social positions of their bearers. 
gical 26 Unfortunately, shortage of space precludes 
with ConCcLUSION further discussion of the implications of our 
= The evolution of the Religio-Psychiatric _ findings. 
inke 
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AN EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION OF 
THE PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY OF RELIGIOUS 
BEHAVIOR * 


ARON WoLFE SIEGMAN** 


Bar-Ilan University, Israel 


; interest of psychoanalysis in the 
psychology of religion dates back to 

the writings of Freud on this topic. In 
The Future of an Illusion! and again in 
Civilization and its Discontents? Freud 
suggests that God was invented by primi- 
itive man when he found himself over- 
whelmed by life’s inevitable difficulties 
and frustrations. In response to these 
difficulties many an individual regressed 
and wished that he were a child again 
and could appeal and be helped by his 
all-powerful father; thus emerged the con- 
cept of an omnipotent God. But a father 
is not only a source of help and support 
but also, as a result of the castration 
complex, a fear inspiring figure. Conse- 
quently, God too is both loved and feared. 
Moreover, Freud clearly implies that this 
theory is not only intended to explain 
the religious behavior of primitive man, 
but also the religious behavior of all men. 
It is important, however, to distinguish 
two aspects in Freud’s theory of religious 
behavior, namely, a philosophical and a 
psychological. It is a philosophical theory 


* Some of the data reported in the present 
study were discussed in “Personality and socio- 
cultural variables associated with religious 
beliefs and observance”, read at the XVI A. 
Interntl. Congress of Psychol., June 1960, Bonn, 
Germany. 

** Now at the University of Maryland School 
of Medicine. 

1 Freud, S. The Future of an Illusion. New- 
York: Liveright Pub. Corp, 1928. 

2 Freud, S. Civilization and its Discontents. 
London: Hogarth Press, 1946. 


in the sense that it purports to explain 
the nature of God. It is also, however, 
a psychological theory in the sense that 
it identifies psychological variables which 
supposediy are causally related to indi- 
vidual differences in religious behavior. 
As a philosophical theory it can be 
criticized on many counts, but prim- 
arily for its reductionism. The present 
paper, however, is only concerned with 
the psychological aspect of this theory. 
As such it has the advantage of generating 
a number of testable deductions or hy- 
potheses. 

One obvious deduction from this theory 
is that a person’s feelings and concepts 
about God should resemble his feelings 
and concepts about his father. Another 
deduction, based on the theory that fear 
of God is a projection of castration fears, 
is that there should be more fear of God 
among men than women, since according 
to Freudian theory castration fears are 
most prevalent among men. 

Freud’s theory on religion was elabor- 
ated by his students and later followers 
who placed relatively greater emphasis on 
internal frustrations or intra-psychic con- 
flicts, rather than on environmental frus- 
trations, as the source of the belief in God. 
According to Flugel,® for example, reli- 


3 Siegman, A. W. “Psychologia, Psychoanaly- 
sa Vehadat”. Deiot, 12. (1959), pp. 28-32. 

4 Fenichel, O. 1he Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. New-York: Norton, 1945. 

5 Flugel, J. C. Man, Morais ond Society. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1945, 
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gious prohibitions and injunctions are a 
projection of the super-ego unto God. 
With this projection one externalizes the 
conflict between the instincts and the 
super-ego, and thus one reduces the se- 
verity of the conflict. This theory gener- 
ates the obvious deduction that religious 
people should have a greater tendency to 
project. As a matter of fact most of the 
theories advanced by psychoanalytically 
oriented writers about the dynamics of 
religious behavior, insofar as they are 
rooted in psychoanalytic theory, center 
around the concept of projection. 

Thus, the present study tested the 
following three hypotheses. 

1. The more religious in belief and ob- 
servance have a greater tendency to project. 

2. There is a positive correlation be- 
tween Ss’ feelings and concepts concerning 
God and their feelings and concepts con- 
cerning their father. 

3. Males have a greater tendency than 
females to perceive God as a punishing 
figure. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Subjects. Hypothesis 1 was tested in 
two different groups. One consisted of 
60 female and 25 male undergraduate 
students at Bar-Ilan University, Israel. 
All Ss in this group were of the Jewish 
faith. A second group consisted of 57 
male, first-year medical students at the 
University of North Carolina (U.S. group 
A). All Ss in the U.S. group were of the 
Protestant faith. 

Hypothesis 2 was tested in the same 
Israeli group, and in a group of 79 male, 
first-year medical students at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (U.S. group B). Ss 
in this U.S. group were roughly equally 
divided between the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths. 

Hypothesis 3 was only tested in the 
Israeli group. 

Measures. The degree of Ss’ religious 
belief and observance,® in the Israeli 


6 For a more detailed discussion of the 
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group, was determined respectively by 
Thurstone’s Attitude Toward God Scale’ 
and Foa’s Sabbath Observance Scale.® In 
U.S. group A, Thurstone’s Attitude To- 
ward God Scale was used as an index 
of Ss’ religious belief, and Thurstone’s 
Attitude Toward the Church and Sunday 
Observance Scales® as indices of Ss’ re- 
ligious observance. Self-ratings on a ten 
point religiosity scale were used in U.S. 
group B as a general index of Ss’ reli- 
giosity. In a previous study, such self- 
ratings correlated (r) .86 with a general 
religious behavior scale.!° The test-retest 
reliability of such self-ratings in a group 
of 80 Israeli college students was r = .91. 

Ss’ tendency to project, which in the 
present context is used in its widest sense 
and includes denial and externalization, 
was evaluated by means of the Paranoia 
and Schizophrenia scales of the MMPI, 
an objective psychodiagnostic test,“ and 
Welsh’s R-scale.!2 The extrapunitiveness 
score of Rosenzweig’s Picture Frustration 
Test, and Fould’s Extrapunitiveness sca- 


distinction between religious belief and religious 
observance see A. W. Siegman, “Personality 
and Socio-cultural Variables Associated with 
Religious Behavior”. Archiv fur Religions- 
psychologie und Seelenfiihrung. In Press. 

7 Thurstone, L.L. & E. J. Chave. The Meas- 
urement of Attitude. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. 

8 Foa, U. G. “An Equal Interval Scale for 
the Measurement of Sabbath Observance”. 
J. Soc. Psychol., 27, (1948), pp. 273-276. 

® Thurstone, Op. cit. 

10 Siegman, A. W. “The Relationship Between 
Introversion, Extraversion and Religious Be- 
havior”. Submitted for publication. 

11 Dahlstrom, W. G. & Welsh, G. S. An 
MMPI Handbook. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1960. 

12 Welsh, G. S. “Factor Dimensions A and 
R”. In G. S. Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom (Eds.), 
Basic Readings on the MMPI in Psychology 
and Medicine. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1956. Ibid. 

13 Rosenzweig, S., Fleming, E. E., & Clark 
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les provided additional indices of pro- 
jection in the Israeli group. 

Finally, Osgood’s Semantic Differential 
(SD) was used to test hypotheses 2 and 3. 
The SD grew out of Osgood’s factor 
analytic studies of meaning, in which he 
discovered three primary factors, namely, 
an evaluative factor, a potency factor, 
and an activity factor. With the SD 
one can rate any word on various scales 
which have high and relatively pure 
loadings on each of the factors (e.g. good- 
bad, strong-weak, fast-slow). Ss in the 
Israeli group rated the words Gop and Fa- 
THER on three evaluative scales (good-bad, 
unpleasant-pleasant, fair-unfair), three 
potency scales (heavy-light, small-large, 
loud-soft) and three activity scales (active- 
passive, relaxed-tense, hot-cold). Ss of 
the United States group B rated the words 
Gop and FATHER on six evaluative scales 
(good-bad, cruel-kind, pleasant-unpleas- 
ant, unfair-fair, happy-sad, worthless-val- 
uable), two potency scales (strong-weak, 
light-heavy) and two activity scales (pas- 
sive-active, fast-slow). According to hy- 
pothesis 2 one should expect significant 
positive correlations between Ss’ ratings 
of Gop and FATHER. 

Finally, a comparison was made be- 
tween the male and female Ss of the 
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Israeli sample in relation to their ratings 
of the word Gop on the following scales : 
cruel-kind, angry-good natured, punishing- 
forgiving. According to hypothesis 3 the 
male Ss should show a greater tendency 
to perceive God as a punishing figure. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The correlations (r) between the indices 
of religious belief and observance and the 
various indices of projection were all less 
than .10 and clearly not significant. It 
has to be admitted that none of the tests 
which were used in the present study to 
measure projection are completely satis- 
factory. Each of the tests, however, 
measures some aspect of projection with 
some degree of validity. The fact that not 
a single test was related with any of the 
indices of religious belief and observance 
certainly raises some doubts about the 
validity of the projection hypothesis. 

Table 1 lists the correlations between 
Ss ratings of the word Gop and their 
ratings of the word FATHER in relation 
to the evaluative, potency and activity 
dimensions of these two words. The 
positive correlation, in the United States 
group B, between Ss’ activity ratings of 
FATHER and Gop was the only statistically 
significant correlation. 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Ss’ RATINGS OF THE WoRDS 
GoD AND FATHER ON THREE SEMANTIC FACTORS 


Group N Factors 
Evaluative Potency Activity 
United States 79 17 15 35% 
Israeli 85 20 18 .03 


2 Signifiant beyond the .01 level. 


H. J. “Revised Scoring Manual for the Rosen- 
zweig Picture Frustration Study”. J. Psychol., 
24, (1947), pp. 165-208. 

14 Koulds, G. A., Caine, T. M., & Creasy, 
M. A. “Aspects of Extra- and Intro-Punitive 


Expression in Mental Illness”. J. Ment. Scien- 
ce, 106, (1960), pp. 559-611. 

15 Osgood, Ch. E., Suci, G. J., & Tannen- 
baum, P. H. The Measurement of Meaning. 
Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1957. 
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Thus the results of the present study 
provide only very attenuated support for 
the hypothesis that there is a correlation 
between a person’s feelings and concepts 
concerning God and his feelings and con- 
cepts concerning his father. Although 
this finding is consistent with the pro- 
jection hypothesis, such an interpretation 
is contraindicated by some of the other 
findings of this study. (1) Contrary to the 
projection hypothesis, the male Ss in the 
Israeli group did not show a greater tend- 
ency than the female Ss to perceive God 
in punishing and fear inspiring terms. 
As a matter of fact, there was a significant 
difference between the two groups, but 
in the opposite direction from that which 
was predicted from the Freudian theory 
(Table 2). The greater tendency among 
females to perceive God as a punishing fig- 
ure may be related to the greater reli- 
giosity of females, which has been reported 
by many investigators and/or to the 


greater general fearfulness of women.?¢ (2) 
According to the projection theory the re- 
semblance between one’s feelings and con- 
cepts about God and one’s feelings and 
concepts about one’s father should be 
most pronounced among Ss who believe 
in God. In order to test this hypothesis, 
U.S. group B was divided into two sub- 
groups. One subgroup consisted of 32 Ss 
with the lowest religiosity self-ratings 
(1-4), and the second sub-group consisted 
of 32 Ss with the highest religiosity 
self-ratings (7-10). Whereas in the former 
group all the correlations between Ss’ 
ratings of FATHER and Gop in relation 
to the three semantic factors were sig- 
nificant at the .10 level or better, none 
of the correlations in the latter group 
reached similar levels of statistical sig- 
nificance. This finding is clearly in the 
opposite direction from that which one 
would expect on the basis of the pro- 
jection hypothesis. 


TABLE 2 


A COMPARISON OF THE ISRAELI MALE AND FEMALE Ss IN RELATION 
TO THEIR RATINGS OF GoD ON THREE “FEAR OF Gop” SCALES 


Group Mean 
Females 2.70 
Males 1.82 


Some of the basic principles of the 
perceptual and learning process, however, 
may provide a much more parsimon- 
ious explanation for the findings of the 
present study. According to some of 
these principles one would expect some 
transfer or generalization from one’s feel- 
ings and concepts about one’s father to 
other authority figures and symbols, es- 
pecially in the initial contact with such a 
figure. With increasing contacts, however, 
the authority figure or symbol should be 
increasingly more perceived in terms of 
its own stimulus properties. Or to state 
the same principle differently, the more 
ambiguous the figure the greater the 
generalization. With a decrease in its 


SD t p 
1.84 2.26 <.05 
1.48 


ambiguity, due to increased experience or 
other factors, there should be less gener- 
alization. In applying these principles 
to the perception of God, one would expect 
the least generalization or transfer in 
people to whom God is unambiguous, 
i.e., in the most religious. Similarly one 
would expect the most generalization in 
relation to the most ambiguous factor, 
namely, the activity factor. The findings 
of the present study are generally con- 
sistent with these deductions. 


16 Garwood, K. W. S. “Three Problems in the 
Psychology of Human Fears”. The Int. J. 
Soc. Psychiat., 6, (Summer, 1960), pp. 58-66. 
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TABLE 3 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN Ss’ RATINGS OF FATHER AND GoD 
oN THREE SEMANTIC FACTORS IN A Group OF HIGH RELIGIOSITY SCORERS 
AND IN A GrRouP OF Low RELIGIOSITY SCORERS 


Group N Factor s 
Evaluative Potency Activity 
High Religiosity 32 —.19 .00 18 
Low Religiosity 32 331 341 .38? 


1 Significant at .10 level. 
2 Significant at .05 level. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was undertaken in 
order to test the following hypotheses 
which were derived from the Freudian 
theory of religious belief and observance. 

1. The more religious in belief and 
observance have a greater tendency to 
project. 

2. There is a positive correlation be- 
tween a person’s feelings and concepts 


concerning God and his feelings and con- 
cepts about his father. 

3. Males have a geater tendency than 
females to perceive God as a punishing 
figure. 

The results of the present study are 
clearly inconsistent with hypotheses 1 and 
3, but provide some support for hypothesis 
2. It was suggested that the positive 
results can be best explained in terms of 
basic perception and learning principles. 














THE PARTICIPANT’S VS. 
THE OBSERVER’S FRAME OF REFERENCE 
IN THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF RELIGION 


JOSEPH HAVENS 
Carleton College 


im are many evidences of a thaw 
in the congealed canon of scientific 
method in American psychology. Sig- 
mund Koch, in his “Epilogue” to Volume 
III of the monumental Psychology: Study 
of a Science (1959), reports a significant 
trend away from behavioristic and ob- 
jectivistic methodology, and a return to 
“experiential data” as relevant to psy- 
chological science. As one outstanding 
example, he cites Edward Tolman’s use 
of “intuition, common experience, ... and 
my own phenomenology” as sources of 
the intervening variables which are cen- 
tral to his theory of learning. D. O. 
Hebb, in his 1960 Presidential Address 
to the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, calls for the analytic study of mind, 
consciousness, and thought processes as 
variables highly significant in their own 
right. “The self,” he says, “is neither 
mythical or mystical, but a complex 
mental process.” These changes are wel- 
come ones to scientists concerned with 
religion as a part of man’s experience; 
they allow us to move beyond ques- 
tionnaire studies of church attendance or 
attitudes toward religion, without at the 
Same time alienating ourselves from our 
more “tough-minded” scientific brethren ! 
We may anticipate a significant renewal 
of interest and solid work in the field of 
the psychology of religion; the appearance 
of this journal is one of the harbingers of 
this renewal. 
There are two fundamental issues high- 
lighted by this change. The first is im- 
plicit in the above: How can scientific 


method legitimately be broadened to deal 
with religious phenomena? The other is 
related to it: To what extent can even a 
broadened scientific method adequately 
comprehend the essence or the roots of 
religious life and faith? The major por- 
tion of this paper is devoted to the first 
of these questions; the second is treated 
more briefly. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL FRAME 
OF REFERENCE 


A return to “experiential data” or to 
“the subjective frame of reference” refers 
of course to the relevance of the way in 
which the subject of psychological study 
perceives, experiences or understands him- 
self or the world. Data of this sort are 
drawn from autobiography, clinical inter- 
view, projective tests, or other forms of 
self-report. In the psychology of per- 
ception, in personality study, and more 
recently in social psychology, it has been 
called “the phenomenological approach.” 


1 A recent book devoted wholly to this topic 
is The Phenomenological Problem, (Kuenzli, 
1959). Two highly useful articles in that book 
utilized in this paper are Robert M. MacLeod’s 
“The Phenomenological Approach to Social 
Psychology” and M. Brewster Smith’s “The 
Phenomenological Approach in Personality 
Theory: Some Critical Remarks.” It is im- 
portant to distinguish between phenomenology 
as it is used in recent philosophy, especially 
by Edmund Husserl, and the phenomenological 
method as an approach in scientific psychology. 
The latter has been to a considerable extent 
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Robert MacLeod defines the phenome- 
nological approach as “the systematic 
attempt to observe and describein all its 
essential characteristics the world of phe- 
nomena as it is presented to us... It 
requires the deliberate suspension of all 
implicit and explicit assumptions, e.g., 
as to eliciting stimulus or underlying me- 
chanism, which might bias our obser- 
vation” (MacLeod, 1947, p. 151). He 
recognizes clearly that “no psychologist 
ever achieves the ideal,” and goes on 
to expound in lucid fashion the kinds of 
assumptions or biases in both the study 
of perception and in social psychology 
which interfere with a genuine phenome- 
nological approach. (Interference refers 
both to the unconscious distortion of the 
scientist’s own perceptions of the reality 
being studied, and to the interpretations 
which he unconsciously or consciously 
applies to phenomenological data supplied 
to him by other subjects.) In a discussion 
of attitudes of racial prejudice, for ex- 
ample, he indicates how our unexamined 
tendency to see prejudices as “belonging 
to” the subject who expresses the attitude 
interferes with our accepting the phe- 
nomena as it is experienced or reported. 
For example, as prejudiced persons, we 
may apprehend another person as brown- 
faced, dishonest, and stupid, and these 


inspired by the former, but differs sharply 
from it in several regards. Philosophical phe- 
nomenology, by a “bracketing” of the natural 
world, focuses on the study of “pure con- 
sciousness,” or “pure Ego,” with the intent of 
discovering the “essences” or fundamental con- 
stituents of all experience. The phenomeno- 
logical method in philosophy is exclusively 
introspective: the consciousness of the phi- 
losopher becomes the focus of reflection. In 
phenomenological psychology, on the other 
hand, reports by subjects of their conscious 
experiences are taken as data for analysis. The 
“Author’s Preface to the English Edition” of 
Husserl’s Ideas: General Introduction to Pure 
Phenomenology (1931) attempts to clarify this 
distinction. 


properties may be phenomenologically ob- 
jective. 
Our dislike will be felt as caused by, not 
as causing, the perceived properties of the 
person; and our dislike will continue until 
the person is apprehended in the kind of 
context which will present him with a dif- 
ferent set of phenomenal properties. 
What we call an attitude is thus, phenom- 
enologically considered, not a state of the 
self but a state of the “field,” of which the 
self is a part; and it may well be that the 
most important components of the attitude 
are in this sense objective rather than sub- 
jective (italics mine) (MacLeod, 1947, p. 165). 
MacLeod’s paper concludes, “confusion 
(in the field of social psychology) can 
be considerably reduced if we profit from 
the history of the psychology of per- 
ception, suspend for the time being our 
present theoretical constructs and take 
a fresh look at the phenomena which are 
there for us” (MacLeod, 1947, p. 176). 

It should be unnecessary to point out 
that, in contrast to most fields of psy- 
chology, in the psychology of religion 
phenomenofogical data have always occu- 
pied a central place. The work of William 
James, Rudolph Otto, Carl Jung all rely 
heavily on the subjective frame of refer- 
ence, educing concepts and laws from 
data provided by it. We are indebted to 
MacLeod and other phenomenologists for 
further clarifying and codifying this ap- 
proach for the use of psychology generally. 

There are a number of philosophical 
problems implicit in phenomenological 
psychology which cannot be dealt with 
in this paper. A major one is whether it 
is even possible for one person to know 
that his experience or his “knowledge by 
direct acquaintance” approximates that 
of another. We simply assume that this 
is so on the basis of a fundamental 
similarity in the operation of cognitive 
processes. It should be noted that one 
intent of the phenomenological method 
is to reduce as far as possible the biases 
on the part of the hearer which interfere 
with empathic communication. Possible 
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distorting factors within the speaker or 
subject are referred to below. 

MacLeod and others (Kuenzli, 1959) 
are clear that the phenomenological ap- 
proach is merely a means of gathering 
data, i.e., it is only the first step in the 
scientific enterprise. Many of the data 
utilized in psychological investigation 
come from a more objective frame of 
reference, i.e., from observations of the 
subject’s behavior rather than from his 
self-reports. Objective scales of intel- 
ligence, quantitative measures of social 
class membership, observations of dis- 
criminatory behavior are examples of ob- 
jective data relevant to the study of 
prejudice. The evolving of hypotheses 
and theories proceeds on the basis of the 
data gathered, and is of course a neces- 
sary aspect of any science. It clearly 
and properly takes place within the frame 
of reference of the scientist, given his 
existing knowledge of the field and the 
methods of science. The most adequate 
understanding of human behavior and 
experience will be based on constructs 
utilizing data from both ends of the 
subjective-objective continuum, aided by 
wide knowledge and creative inventiveness 
on the part of the investigator. 


CONTRADICTIONS IN ASSUMPTIONS 
OF SUBJECT AND OBSERVER 


Certain problems implicit in the use of 
the phenomenological method in many 
fields come into sharper focus when it is 
applied to the study of religion. In the 
discussion of the phenomenological meth- 
od in social psychology, MacLeod asserts 
that some of the biases or assumptions 
of contemporary psychology will be se- 
riously modified or replaced by new ones 
more hospitable to data derived from a 
Subjective frame of reference; but he 
stresses, quite properly, that the new 
assumptions or constructs must not be 
contradicted by data derived from the 
objective view. In his argument, Mac- 
Leod first discusses the biases which he 
feels the phenomenologists in the study 


of perception, especially the Gestalt psy- 
chologists, have had to combat. He then 
proceeds to indicate similar biases stand- 
ing in the way of a fuller use of subjective 
data by the social psychologists. One 
of them is “the organism centered bias,” 
of which the quotation concerning the 
locus of attitudes of prejudice is an 
example. Another is “the atomistic-re- 
ductive bias—the belief that something 
small is more fundamental than something 
large.” MacLeod implies that such biases 
will eventually be relinquished under the 
steady pressure of facts, as they have to 
some extent already in the field of per- 
ception. The present situation in psy- 
chology gives some grounds for this hope, 
even though many psychologists continue 
to operate productively on the same ques- 
tioned assumptions. The fact not fully 
developed by MacLeod, however, is the 
frequently evident contradictions between 
the assumptions implicit in the phenome- 
nological approach and the more tradi- 
tional ones.2. This contradiction in as- 
sumptions is one of the tensions in 
psychology today, and it looms as one 
of the critical problems in the scientific 
study of religion. 

Perhaps the nature of the tension can 
be illustrated by describing an attempt 
of the writer and his wife to understand 
the experience of members of the Society 
of Friends who had joined a Christian 
communal group, the Society of Brothers, 
or Bruderhof. Membership in this Prot- 
estant community of families demands 
not only full commitment of material 
resources but also the acceptance of the 
will of the community regarding matters 
of occupation, place of abode, standard 
of living, and religious Weltanschauung. 


2 The question of whether or not such 
assumptions as the subject-object dichotomy, 
reductionism, the “genetic bias,” and deter- 
minism are in some sense dictated by data 
derived from the objective frame of reference 
is of course relevant, but a discussion of it 
would go beyond the concerns of this paper. 
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Essentially it is a monastic vow of obe- 
dience, made not to a Superior but to 
the presumably democratic will of the 
group operating “under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit.” We shall take as an 
example the experiences of more intel- 
lectual, theologically-minded members of 
the group, described as one of these might 
report them. 

1) “I found difficulty surrendering my 
theological liberalism to the New Testa- 
ment view of the Brothers, because my 
view seemed truer to me. I had thought 
it through in college, and it meant much 
to me.” 

2) “But I saw the element of pride 
in maintaining my views, for I was proud 
of what I had evolved. I felt uncom- 
fortable in this pridefulness.” 

3) “I began to feel that God was asking 
me to surrender my will to Him precisely 
at the point of my theological ideas. My 
pride more and more seemed to be 
blocking my willingness to surrender, and 
thus blocking my doing the work which 
God wished me to do. I knew that only 
by letting go this pride in my ideas could 
I truly let God guide me.” 

4) “Finally I surrendered my hold on 
my old ideas, and joined the Brothers, 
knowing for sure that this was God’s 
will for me. At that point I felt great 
peace, joy, and new release of energy.” 

It is evident that the social scientist 
who holds to the traditional assumptions 
of psychological science would have dif- 
ficulty “receiving” these phenomenolog- 
ical data in undistorted form.* He would 


3 The writer is indebted to William W. Roze- 
boom for pointing out the three steps involved 
in making use of phenomenological data, in 
all three of which distortion may occur. The 
first is the verbal reporting of immediate 
experience by the subject; the second is the 
“reception” of this, i.e., the giving of cognitive 
meaning to it in the immediate experience of 
the investigator; the third is the utilizing and 
communicating of it by the investigator in his 
scientific study. 


have no trouble in comprehending and 
recording 1) and the first part of 2). It 
is likely that he could also comprehend 
the guilt of undue pride, but might have 
difficulty connecting this with his crea- 
tive thinking processes! At 3) and 4) his 
assumption of determinism and his posi- 
tivistic or naturalistic view of man would 
cause difficulty. He could record only 
that the subject “believes” or “thinks” 
that God is asking him to surrender his 
pride in ideas. But this is a crucial 
reduction of “feeling” or “knowing” in 
the depth of being to an intellectual or 
symbolic process. Anyone who has tried 
to conceptualize his own most profound 
aesthetic moments (e.g., experiencing a 
Beethoven symphony in the concert hall) 
or his interpersonal experiences (e.g., a 
love relationship) by such terms as “hav- 
ing an attitude of liking” or “having 
pleasant sensations” can comprehend the 
meaning of “reduction” here. An ade- 
quate use of phenomenological data de- 
mands some degree of empathy on the 
part of the investigator, i.e., it demands 
that he éxperience phenomena to some 
extent as the subject himself experiences 
them. This implies for the writer (as 
apparently for MacLeod) bracketing the 
assumptions which militate against such 
experiencing—in this case, the assump- 
tions of determinism and the prevailing 
positivistic view of man and the universe. 
Such bracketing would at least leave the 
door open for the scientist to empathize 
more fully with what the words “God 
was asking me” and “let God guide me” 
might mean experientially. To fail to 
bracket the prevailing assumptions would 
seem to the present writer to lead to 
drastic distortion in the understanding 
of the meaning of such phrases. If God’s 
existence is denied a priori, the inter- 
pretation of the subject’s phenomenal 
data by the investigator in the direction 
of disbelief is unavoidable—an instance 
of the kind of prejudgment the phenome- 
nological approach was invented to avoid! 
How far phenomenology in this case 
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demands the provisional assumption of 
God’s existence is not clear to the writer, 
but some movement in this direction seems 
indicated if empathy is to occur. The 
word “provisional” here protects the in- 
vestigator’s freedom to return to the more 
usual scientific frame of reference in the 
later steps of the research. The latter 
perspective is well illustrated by many 
recent religious community studies, most 
of which assume a social determinism of 
one sort or another.* One operating with 
such a view would stress the heavy “social 
coercion” which he would detect in the 
Bruderhof way of life. He would point, 
for instance, to the relative isolation from 
the rest of the culture, the several-times- 
a-week meetings, and the prominence of 
a few older members in forming com- 
munity opinion. And he would weight 
such factors heavily in interpreting and 
explaining the conversion experience. He 
would normally use such constructs as 
“reference group,” “role behavior,” and 
“need: Affiliation” in interpreting his in- 
formation. But the phenomenological re- 
ports seem to demand other categories: 
“self-surrender,” “sense of the numinous,” 
“sense of peace.” To “let the data speak” 
it may be necessary to conlinue the sus- 
pension of certain assumptions in framing 
explanatory concepts. Hence the ulti- 
mate problem in the use of the pheno- 
menological data is not the legitimacy of 
their admission at all (although this may 
be an issue), but the difference in as- 
sumptions used in framing constructs ap- 
propriate for the ordering of the various 
data.® 


4 See, in this connection, a letter by R. W. 
White in The American Psychologist, November, 
1958, in which he dramatizes the logical 
implications of social determinism in a recent 
community study. 

5 It has of course been charged that the 
data in themselves can never solve the problem 
of assumptions, and that the scientist must 
ultimately make his choice on other than 
empirical grounds. This may prove to be the 


At the present juncture in the science 
of psychology, this dilemma seems to the 
writer to imply more of a “choice-be- 
tween” than we would wish. The inves- 
tigator may treat the phenomenological 
data with radical seriousness and hold in 
abeyance some of the traditional assump- 
tions of behavioral science, as do Mac- 
Leod, Carl Rogers, and other phenome- 
nologists. Or, he may choose to hold 
fast to those assumptions, and rule out 
subjective data, distort them as he re- 
ceives them, or seriously delimit their 
importance or validity. 

The position of the writer is that though 
such a state of affairs does indeed create 
tensions, it is not necessarily to be de- 
plored, and may be unexpectedly fruit- 
ful in our fullest understanding of man. 
But before commenting further on this, 
it is necessary to discuss briefly the 
dangers inherent in the phenomenological 
approach. 

By definition, phenomenology deals 
with conscious experience only; hence it 
omits from consideration the tremendous- 
ly significant and sometimes decisive fac- 
tors of personality not available to the 
subject’s awareness. (This is the central 
criticism lodged against phenomenolo- 
gists Snygg and Combs by M. Brewster 
Smith in his article in The Phenomeno- 
logical Problem). This fact in itself should 
make clear the ultimate inadequacy of 
constructs based wholly on phenomeno- 
logical data. But there may also be 
distortion by the subject at the conscious 
level in reporting his experience. The 
motives of his reporting may lead him to 
want his experience to appear in a more 
favorable light to the investigator; this 


case, but the writer prefers, at this very early 
stage in the investigation of man’s “central” 
functions, to let the data speak to us as 
forcibly as we can rather than to make our 
decisions a priori. We are referring here of 
course to the investigator as scientist, and 
not in his personal religious or ultimate-value 
commitments. 








is especially likely in the study of a 
religious sect. Or his need to appear 
self-consistent may cause him to alter 
certain perceptions to make them “fit” 
better. We have progressed only a short 
way in discovering procedures for deter- 
mining when such deceptions may be 
occurring. Gordon Allport’s monograph, 
The Use of Personal Documents in Psy- 
chological Science (Allport, 1942), contains 
some good suggesions along this line. The 
“team approach” used in personality re- 
search at the Harvard Department of 
Social Relations gives some clues as to 
how corrections for distortion in self- 
report may be made (Murray, 1938). It 
is obvious that data drawn from a more 
objective frame of reference are of great 
significance in the final evaluation of 
phemenological reports. But such cor- 
rections may not always resolve the pro- 
blem created by differing sets of as- 
sumptions. The fact that certain data 
need correcting does not invalidate them, 
nor does it do away with the need for 
constructs appropriate to them. Appa- 
rently it is necessary that both frames 
of reference enter the scientific enterprise 
at some point. 


THE HEURISTIC VALUE OF TENSION 


Some investigators will enter upon the 
study of religious phenomena with the 
traditional assumptions of social or be- 
havioral science and find much of use 
in furthering our understanding. (Many 
current studies in the sociology and 
psychology of religion are of this nature.) 
Others will adopt an almost wholly 
phenomenological point of view, and 
likewise discover facts and relations of 
considerable consequence. Others will 
continue to struggle with some kind of 
integration, unwilling to relinquish either 
the rich data of phenomenology or the 
heretofore fruitful assumptions of be- 
havioral science. Carl Rogers is one who 
in contemporary psychology has been 
most uncompromising in holding to both 
horns of the dilemma. His paper, “Per- 
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sons or Science? A Philosophical Ques- 
tion” (Rogers, 1955) is almost a detective- 
story of the ferreting out of the two 
differing points of view and the searching 
and thoughtful attempt to bring them 
into unity. The resolution achieved by 
Rogers between the phenomenological 
viewpoint and the scientific one lays much 
heavier stress than usual upon the sub- 
jective and personal elements in science, 
especially in the hypothesis-making phase 
and in the applications of scientific know- 
ledge. But the view may be defended that 
the decisive emphasis on self in the 
Rogerian theory of personality stems to 
some extent from the attempt to take full 
account of the phenomenology of freedom 
(Rogers and Skinner, 1956; Rogers, 1959). 
Laying stress upon the capacity of a 
mature person to choose and act on the 
basis of what he knows himself to be 
is to take full account of the subjective 
experience of self-determination. It might 
also be asserted that Rogers’ extensive 
use of data drawn from tape-recorded 
therapy ,sessions is a reflection of his 
attempt to keep hold of both sets of 
assumptions. The words of the protocols 
are taken as a direct expression of the 
subject’s phenomenology, but they are 
subjected to careful quantitative unit 
analysis, within the usual framework 
of deterministic science (Rogers, 1954). 

At this very early stage in the attempt 
to understand religion from a scientific 
frame of reference, two things seem clear: 
We must try to be as explicit as possible 
as to what set of assumptions we are 
primarily working under; and we must 
allow other investigators full freedom to 
work under ones different from our own. 
Such attitudes as “That’s not really 
science” (assuming the norms of physical 
science as the only legitimate ones), or 
“But you’re not really studying religion” 
(assuming that religion can be studied 
only from the inside) have frequently 
blocked communication and have seldom 
furthered the cause of understanding. 
A comprehension of the possible creative 
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function of tension between assumption- 
systems may help to change this. 


Two KINpDs oF KNOWLEDGE 


It has been assumed in the above that 
scientific knowledge as such, whether 
based on subjective data, objective data, 
or a combination of the two, is not the 
only way of comprehending religion. Nor 
can it ever be a totally adequate way. 
In a chapter describing “The Scientific 
Approach to Personality,” David C. 
McClelland makes these’ disclaimers 
(McClelland, 1951). 

After all, the scientific mode of appre- 
hending reality is only one possible mode. A 
person may put it on or take it off according 
to the demands of the occasion. ... A psy- 
chologist can love his wife without perceiving 
that she is “really” a mother figure for him. 
So in the following pages when we take a 
scientific analytic attitude toward person- 
ality we will not do so with the imperialistic 
notion that this is the only attitude which 
counts ... Many ... problems can be solved 
only in terms of other modes of apprehending 
reality, in terms of aesthetic or religious 
modes, for instance. The scientific approach 
is only one among several (pp. 15-16). 

The same needs to be said for any scien- 
tific study of religion. y 

Many writers have pointed to two 
different kinds of “knowing.” Herbert 
Feigl, for example, distinguishes “descrip- 
tive knowledge” (e.g., scientific) and 
“knowledge by acquaintance” (immediate, 
direct knowledge, not publicly demon- 
strable or verifiable) (Feigl, 1958). The 
latter is sometimes referred to as “unitive 
knowing.” “Unitive” stresses the personal 
and active involvement of the knower in 
the known. It is intended to go beyond 
a “transactional” view by indicating that, 
in some sense, both knower and known 
participate together in the same reality. 
The epitome of “unitive knowing” in 
religion is of course mystical experience. 
Descriptive or scientific knowledge, on 
the other hand, exists in some sense 


already established body of scientific 
knowledge). In his recent book, Personal 
Knowledge, Michael Polanyi (1958) states 
flatly that some personal involvement is 
always involved in appropriating even 
the most “objective” of scientific facts, 
and Feigl makes quite clear that consid- 
erable knowledge-by-acquaintance is in- 
volved in the pursuit of scientific truth. 
Nonetheless it seems clear that the very 
great difference in the extent and duration 
of active commitment involved in the two 
types of knowledge allow for a clear and 
decisive distinction between them. 

Both types of knowledge are involved 
in all religious traditions. Worship, and 
the religious sentiments of gratitude, of 
adoration, of being forgiven, are unitive. 
Theological statements, historical records, 
interpretations of Scripture are in some 
sense reflections upon unitive knowing 
after its occurrence. In this sense they 
are descriptive knowledge and closer to a 
scientific perspective. Many writers have 
been at pains to point out the great gulf 
between the immediate experience and 
reflections about it. In his spiritual auto- 
biography, Surprised by Joy, C. S. Lewis 
(1955) has written sensitively of this. 
“Joy” is the term which Lewis uses to 
“point toward” his occasional direct ex- 
periencing of God. This he deeply 
treasured and sought after with the 
avidity of a miser. But all his attempt 
to pin down and make come the events 
of Joy were foredoomed to failure: 

I saw that all my waitings and watchings 
for Joy, all my vain hopes to find some 
mental content on which I could, so to speak, 
lay my finger and say “This is it,” had been 
a futile attempt to contemplate the enjoyed. 
All that such watching and waiting ever 
could find would be either an image or a 
quiver in the diaphragm. I should never have 
to bother again about these images or sen- 
sations. I knew now that they were merely 
the mental track left by the passage of 
Joy — not the wave but the wave’s imprint 
on the sand (pp. 217-218). 


independent of the knower (e.g., the The long and tempestuous history of in- 
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trospection in psychology has documented 
the same problem (Boring, 1953). One of 
the most lucid discussions of the difference 
between immediate conscious experience 
and the attempt to catch and analyze 
it is given by William James in the 
first volume of his Principles of Psy- 
chology (1890). In it he says: 

Comte is quite right in laying stress on the 
fact that a feeling, to be named, judged, or 
perceived, must be already past. No sub- 
jective state, whilst present, is its own object; 
its object is always something else. There 
are, it is true, cases in which we appear to 
be naming our present feeling, and so to 
be experiencing and observing the same inner 
fact at a single stroke, as when we say ‘I 
feel tired,’ ‘I am angry,’ etc. But these are 
illusory, and a little attention unmasks the 
illusion. The present conscious state, when 
I say ‘I feel tired,’ is not the direct state 
of tire; when I say ‘I feel angry,’ it is not 
the direct state of anger. It is the state of 
saying-I-feel-tired, of saying-I-feel-angry,— 
entirely different matters, so different that 
the fatigue and anger apparently included in 
them are considerable modifications of the 
fatigue and anger directly felt the previous 
instant (p. 190). 

The obvious truth of both Lewis’ and 
James’ assertions makes clear to us the 
inevitable limitations of descriptive knowl- 
edge, even when it is deeply informed 
by data from the phenomenological meth- 
od. For the latter also, and in fact any 
reflections I may make about my own 
experience, either during or after its 
occurrence, provide me with a view of 
it in some sense less than or different from 
the event itself. 

Which of these ways of knowing has 
the higher claim to Truth? The ultimate 
answer depends upon one’s “fundamental 
root intuitions” about life and reality. 
If we desire the fullest possible participa- 
tion in Reality or Nature or God, “mere” 
descriptive knowing is not likely to appeal 
to us. On the other hand, an insistence 
on the surety and reliability of whatever 
portion of Truth we know, and a tendency 


to value supremely our own and others’ 
rational functions, will make analysts or 
scientists of us. There is a third alter- 
native: we may value most highly a grasp 
of Truth in as many aspects as possible. 
In this view, unitive knowing is valued 
for its own sake and not as a means to 
the end of descriptive knowledge, as it 
tends to be in science; and scientific 


knowledge is seen as an important cor- © 


rective to the distortions and errors so 
frequently encountered in more direct 
knowing. It is evident that the phe- 
nomenological approach developed here 
partakes of knowledge-by-acquaintance 
in a different and fuller sense than is the 
case in the gathering of objective data, 
and hence it tends to support the third 
view mentioned above. The student of 
religion who is himself religious will be 
more concerned with phenomenological 
data for at least two reasons: his own 
“immersion” in the data should aid him 
in the evolving of constructs useful in 
ordering that data (just as Edward To- 
man’s own perceiving and learning helped 
him to sympathize with the inner di- 
lemmas of rats in mazes); and he will be 
motivated to “take seriously” such data 
because he himself has taken seriously 
similar experiences. 


SUMMARY 


The preceding remarks have spelled out 
three points relative to the pscyhological 
study of religion. First of all, they pointed 
to the central importance of the phenom- 
enological method as a source of data 
concerning religious experience and be- 
havior. But the gathering of such data 
undistorted by the assumptions of the 
investigator may demand the “bracket- 
ing” of certain presuppositions implicit 
in the prevailing scientific world-view, 
e.g., “the organism centered bias,” or the 
naturalistic denial of the reality of God. 
Such bracketing may lead to a conflict 
of assumptions for the social scientist who 
takes seriously the phenomenological 
point of view. Though these difficulties 
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are encountered in sociology, social psy- 
chology and the study of personality, they 
are especially evident in the study of 
religion, where the subjective experiences 
of the religious person are frequently 
central in his behavior, and may not be 
shared by the scientist. 

Secondly, the possible fruitfulness of 
such tension was asserted; the case of 
Carl Rogers, especially his reflections on 
the nature of science, was cited as an 
example of such fruitfulness. The im- 
portance of some latitude in the nature of 
assumptions adopted by those studying 
religion, and the necessity of being clear 
what assumptions are in fact being made, 
was urged. 

Thirdly, the frequently remarked dis- 
tinction between knowledge-by-acquaint- 
ance and descriptive knowledge was 
noted in relation to the study of religion. 
Although the phenomenological approach 
as discussed above relies more heavily on 
knowledge-by-acquaintance than do other 
methods of data-gathering, it should still 
be seen as a part of the scientific enter- 
prise. Science is only one of several ways 
of approaching religion, and is clearly to 
be distinguished from the “unitive know- 
ing” of the religious participant. 
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~~ possible relationship between men- 

tal abilities and religious attitudes is 
an old problem of the psychology of re- 
ligion. Some of the early psychologists, 
William James and J. H. Leuba, worded 
the problem in concrete terms by asking 
whether mental abilities in themselves 
affect religious belief and whether “high 
intelligence” is likely to produce skepti- 
cism, indifference, and other non-religious 
attitudes. In the following decades, the 
behavioral sciences produced a consid- 
erable amount of empirical data but no 
conclusive answers to the question. This 
state of affairs can be easily understood. 
Mental abilities manifest themselves in 
various forms and fields; they can be 
viewed from many angles and measured, 
accordingly, as intelligence, scholastic ap- 
titudes, and even as educational and oc- 
cupational achievements. Also, religious 
attitudes appear in various forms and 
may be observed as faith, church at- 
tendance, or as participation and leader- 
ship in church organizations. Under such 
circumstances, it seems logical to do what 
many scholars did, that is, to isolate one 
segment of religious attitude and inves- 
tigate its relationship to one aspect of 
mental abilities. The results of this work, 
however, often appear to be fragmentary 
and even contradictory because a relation- 


* The authors gratefully acknowledge the 
help of Dr. Leo D. Rachiele (Le Moyne Col- 
lege, Syracuse, New York) in administering 
the tests, as well as the assistance of Theresa 
Turk and Betty Earle (University of North 
Carolina) in the statistical part of the present 
study. 


ship, found to exist between the two 
variables in one human group, does not 
necessarily hold for another group. Hen- 
ce, the comparative evaluation of the 
available data poses no small difficulty. 

The students of developmental psy- 
chology, for example, have been inter- 
ested mainly in that skepticism toward 
belief which often appears at the time 
of adolescence. One early study of this 
type concluded that “greater intellectual 
maturity might be expected to increase” 
skepticism in matters of religion.! This 
idea gained a rather wide acceptance. 
It was tested by a number of psychol- 
ogists who correlated intelligence with 
belief in religious tenets and the findings 
were summed up by a recent reviewer 
thus: “Intelligent students are much less 
likely to accept orthodox beliefs, and 
rather less likely to have pro-religious 
attitudes” than the less intelligent stu- 
dents.2 It should be noted that all these 
studies were carried out among school- 
children and students and refer to young 
age groups. 

Those studies which analyze the adult 
population are not comparable, in the 
strict sense of the word, since they use 
such rough indicators of mental abilities 
as occupation or education. However, 
the investigation of college-educated peo- 
ple or of an occupational group such as 


1 Raymond G. Kuhlen and M. Arnold, “Age 
Differences in Religious Beliefs and Problems 
during Adolescence,” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology 65, 1944, pp. 291-300. 

2 Michael Argyle, Religious Behavior, Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959, p. 96. 
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scientists helpfully illuminates our prob- 
lem by furnishing a basis for inferences. 
Thus, it has been found that the “greater” 
scientists tend to be more skeptical than 
the “lesser” ones, and scientists in general 
do not evidence a great interest in reli- 
gion. Concerning the effect of education, 
a sociologist concluded: “Education in 
secular subjects, even when supervised 
by sectarian groups, very often under- 
mines traditional religious belief.” A sur- 
vey carried out in the Southern Appa- 
lachians found that the proportion of 
those who believed in fundamentalist 
views decreased with higher education 
and that college-educated people were 
least likely to accept those views.5 

From the data cited so far one would 
readily surmise that intelligence varies 
inversely with religiousness. Other evi- 
dence, however, contradicts this conclu- 
sion. In a sample of research scientists 75 
per cent reported church membership while 
only 62 per cent of the American pop- 
ulation of all ages were church members; 
in addition, more than half of the scien- 
tists were active officers, committee mem- 
bers, teachers, etc., of their churches.® 
A nationwide survey concluded that col- 
lege-educated people are more likely than 
the less educated ones to attend church 
regularly, and people in the professions 
more likely than people in blue-collar 
occupations.’ Finally, sociologists inves- 

3 James H. Leuba, The Reformation of the 
Churches, Boston: Beacon Press, 1950, pp. 47-8; 
Anne Roe, The Making of a Scientist, New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1953, p. 61. 

4 Thomas Ford Hoult, The Sociology of Re- 
ligion, New York: Dryden Press, 1958, p. 345. 

5 Thoma’ R. Ford, “Status, Residence, and 
Fundamentalist Religious Beliefs,” Social Forces, 
39, 1960, pp. 41-9. 

6 Personnel Research Section, E. I. Du 
Pont Co., The Scientist as a Person, Wilmington, 
1958, p. 23. 

7 Bernard Lazerwitz, “Some Factors Asso- 
ciated with Church Attendance,” paper pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Society for the 
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tigating the religious organizations among 
Catholics and Mormons found that people 
with high educational attainment are 
likely to participate intensively and as- 
sume positions of leadership in the church 
organizations.’ 

These findings and conclusions appear 
to be inconclusive and even contradictory 
in many respects. In an attempt to rec- 
oncile them, three explanations may be 
put forth: 

1. In general, one may assume that 
a sense of religion is negatively cor- 
related with the possession of mental 
abilities. Any exception to this rule 
should be attributed either to the fact 
that religious organizations unite people 
with pro-religious attitudes while the 
superiority of their leaders on any mea- 
sure is relative to the total membership; 
or to the fact that in our society church 
attendance and participation are mat- 
ters of conformity rather than of belief 
and do not necessarily vary with in- 
telligence. 

2. Similarly, it might be assumed 
that the appearance of religious skep- 
ticism is characteristic of the develop- 
mental state of adolescence. It is in 
that age group, but not among adults, 
that skepticism is correlated with in- 
telligence. 

3. The two previous explanations do 
not cover the total range of observations 
and leave some lacunae in explaining 
the findings. When searching for a more 
comprehensive hypothesis, one may ar- 


Scientific Study of Religion, 1960. See, however, 
Gerhard E. Lenski, “Social Correlates of Reli- 
gious Interest,” American Sociological Review 
18, 1953, pp. 533-44. 

8 Joseph H. Fichter, Social Relations in the 
Urban Parish, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954, p. 27; William T. Liu, “A Study 
of the Social Adjustment of Catholic Migrants 
in a Southern Community,” unpublished Ph. D. 
dissertation, Florida State University, 1958; 
William W. Reeder, “Leadership Development 
in a Mormon Community,” (unpublished). 
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gue that some of the earlier studies 
overlooked an intervening variable, the 
social environment, which would ac- 
count for the seeming contradictions. 
Hence, one may assume that, as far 
as our problem is concerned, social 
environment regulates the relationship 
of mental abilities and religious at- 
titudes by channeling the _intelli- 
gence into certain approved directions: 
a secular-oriented environment may 
direct it toward skepticism, a church- 
oriented environment may direct it 
toward increased religious interest. 
The last hypothesis is well supported 
by some considerations as well as em- 
pirical data. Environment is a generally 
important factor in the socialization pro- 
cess of the young people, affecting both 
the intelligence and the value judgments 
of the individuals.® Concerning intelli- 
gence, it furnishes those motivational 
stimuli and rewards which influence the de- 
velopment of native abilities and, through 
their presence or absence, make one en- 
vironment favorable, but another one un- 
favorable, to producing individuals gifted 
with abilities. It is similar with religious 
attitudes also: one background may pro- 
duce a highly church-oriented attitude, 
another a secular-oriented attitude. It 
should be remembered that the mem- 
bership of any religious body shows great 
variations in regard to retigious attitudes 
and can be dissected into several layers, 
some of which are more or less church- 
oriented, others more or less secular-ori- 
oriented in their general deportment.! 


® Concerning intelligence see John B. Miner 
Intelligence in the United States, New York: 
Springer, 1957; concerning value judgments 
see Rose K. Goldsen, What College Students 
Think, Princeton: Nostrand, 1960; Norman 
Miller, “Academic Climate and Student Values,” 
paper presented at the meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, 1959. 

10 Joseph H. Fichter, Social Relations in 
the Urban Parish, and “Religious Values and 
the Social Personality,” American Catholic So- 


Since environmental influences (coming 
from the parental home as well as from 
other sources) have a decisive role in 
shaping religious behavior, young peo- 
ple from a church-oriented environment 
are likely to show a positive religious at- 
titude. As one study points out, college 
students who had a “very marked” reli- 
gious influence in their rearing are con- 
siderably more likely than those who had 
no resigious influence to be in need of 
religious expression. In regard to our 
present problem, it is pertinent to note 
that highly intelligent subjects coming 
from “liberal” homes are much more likely 
than similar subjects from “conservative” 
homes to discard orthodox religious ideas. 
In addition, it was observed that families 
of a more church-oriented environment 
differ from those of a less church-oriented 
environment in such secular areas of be- 
havior as social mobility, educational op- 
portunities offered to children, and as- 
sistance given to relatives. 


ciological Review 17, 1956, pp. 109-16; Wil- 
liam T. Liu, “The Marginal Catholics in the 
South,” American Journal of Sociology 64, 1960, 
pp. 383-90; Francois Houtart, Aspects sociolo- 
giques du catholicisme americain, Paris: Edi- 
tions Ouvriers, 1958. 

11 Gordon W. Allport, James M. Gillespie 
and Jacqueline Young, “The Religion of the 
Post-War College Student,” Journal of Psy- 
chology 25, 1948, pp. 3-33. See further John 
L. Thomas, “Religious Training in the Roman 
Catholic Family,” American Journal of So- 
ciology 57, 1951, pp. 178-83; T. M. Newcomb 
and J. Svehla, “Intra-Family Relationships in 
Attitude,” Sociometry 1, 1937, pp. 180-205; 
W. Seward Salisbury, “Religion and Seculari- 
zation,” Social Forces 36, 1958, pp. 197-205. 

12 T, A. Symington, “Religious Liberals and 
Conservatives,” Columbia University Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 640, 
1935. 

13 John Kosa, Leo D. Rachiele and Cyril O. 
Schommer, “Sharing the Home with Rela- 


tives,” Marriage and Family Living 22, 1960 
pp. 129-31; John Kosa and John Nash, “Social 
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The present study, which brings addi- 
tional evidence in favor of the environ- 
mental hypothesis, was carried out in a 
Catholic undergraduate college with 362 
native-born white male students under 
26 years of age as subjects. This sample 
was homogeneous in two aspects of their 
religious attitudes. The subjects had se- 
lected a Catholic rather than a non-denom- 
inational institution of higher learning, 
and this choice can be regarded as in- 
dicative of a high loyalty to the church. 
A similar homogeneity could be observed 
concerning belief: 94 per cent of the 
subjects stated that they strongly believed 
in the teachings of the Catholic church. 
The sample, however, was less homoge- 
neous in regard to religious knowledge 
and religious participation, and these two 
variables will be analyzed in the present 
paper. 

Religious knowledge was measured by 
means of the Le Moyne Religion Test, 
administered to the subjects at the time 
of their entrance to college. This test 
contains 100 questions of the true-false 
and multiple-choice types, dealing with 
catechetical knowledge of doctrine and 
practice. It was designed and standardiz- 
ed for students entering Catholic colleges. 
While it measures religious knowledge 
only, it shows a high correlation with 


such commonly observed manifestations 
of religious attitudes as attendance in 
parochial schools and religious orientation 
of the parental family. Altogether, the 
test differentiates rather well within the 
members of a church-oriented population 
according to one dimension of religious 
attitudes."4 

The subjects’ voluntary participation 
in those two campus organizations which 
were purely religious in their official 
activities was also measured. One of the 
organizations centered its activities around 
the lay apostolate (such as religious in- 
struction, care of the elderly and indigent, 
etc.), while the other provided assistance 
in religious services and in the main- 
tenance of the chapel on the campus. 
For each subject a participation score 
was computed, based upon the length 
of his participation and the number of 
offices held in the two organizations. With 
the aid of the resulting scale, the group 
of participants was dichotomized, and 
those who scored in the upper half of 
the scale (the “intensive participants”) 
compared to those who scored in the 
lower half of the scale (the “casual par- 
ticipants”). 

As Table 1 shows, performance on the 
Religion Test is correlated with perform- 
ance on various scholastic tests. The grade- 


TABLE 1 


PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENT BETWEEN 
RELIGION TEST AND TESTS OF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT AND APTITUDES 


r 


Grade-point average of over-all college performance -61 
O. S. U. Aptitude .59 
Trigg’s Reading Speed .44 
O.S.U. Reading Comprehension - 56 
Cooperative English Mechanics-Spelling -42 
Purdue English Grammatical Classification .50 
Le Moyne Mathematics .37 


Ascent of Catholics,” Social Order 8, 1958, 


pp. 98-103. 
14 Cyril O. Schommer, Leo D. Rachiele and 
John Kosa, “Socio-economic Background and 


Religious Knowledge of Catholic College Stu- 
dents,” American Catholic Sociological Review 
21, 1960, pp. 229-37. 
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point average yields the highest corre- 
lation; this is partly explained by the fact 
that, in the college selected for our study, 
courses in religion make up a regular part 
of the curriculum. The mathematics test, 
on the other hand, yields the weakest 
correlation; but this test, as it has been 
generally observed, often behaves dif- 
ferently from other scholastic tests which 
involve mainly verbal skills. 

Religious knowledge and scholastic a- 
chievements evidently have a common 
basis in the mental abilities of the subjects. 
This common basis, however, is not nec- 
essarily related to the whole possible 
range of religious attitudes. One may 
expect that the faithful, whatever their 
mental abilities may be, are equally likely 
to participate in church-related activities. 
Yet, in the sample examined here, the 
participants in religious organizations per- 
form consistently better on _ scholastic 
tests than the non-participants, and those 
who participate intensively perform better 
than those who are casual participants. 
The mathematics test represents an ex- 


ceptional, but by no means contradictory 
case, and it might very well be that 
achievement in one specialized scholastic 
field bears no important relationship to 
religious attitude. Altogether, those who 
participate intensively in religious organ- 
izations tend to be superior to the other 
subjects in both religious knowledge and 
scholastic achievement. 

At this point it is necessary to raise a 
question about campus participation. Is 
scholastic aptitude a correlate of social 
participation in general or of participa- 
tion in the specific religious organizations 
only? In other words, are the students 
of superior aptitude likely to join any 
campus organization or do they restrict 
their interest to the two organizations 
with religious activities? In order to 
answer the question, we collected data 
on the subjects’ participation in those 30 
campus organizations which were open 
to all students who desired to become 
members. For each type of organization 
three levels of participation were estab- 
lished in aecordance with the procedure 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES ON SCHOLASTIC AND RELIGION TESTS 
BY RELIGIOUS PARTICIPATION 


Intensive 
participants 
(N=78) 
Grade-point average of over-all 2.09 
college performance 
0. S. U. Aptitude 57.7 
Trigg’s Reading Speed 48.4 


O.S. U. Reading Comprehension 56.1 
Cooperative English Mechanics- 52.3 


Spelling 
Purdue English Grammatical 49.1 
Classification 
Le Moyne Mathematics 54.5 
Le Moyne Religion 56.3 


Casual Non-partici- 
participants pants t ratio? 
(N= 76) (N= 207) 

2.06 1.98 .09 
50.5 49.2 2.85 8 
47.1 46.8 3.79 
47.9 45.0 3.123 
49.3 47.8 3.65 
44.1 41.8 4.02? 
54.8 54.5 _— 
52.2 46.4 a.73° 


(*) Refers to the difference between intensive participants and non-participants. 
(*) p < .10 
C)p < .01 
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applied to religious participation, and the clubs) are likely to attract those students 
mean scores on the U.S.U. Aptitude and who score high on aptitude tests, while 
Le Moyne Religion Test were computed other organizations (such as the social and 
by levels of participation. athletic ones) are not likely to attract the 

The results, summarized in Table 3, same students. On the other hand, reli- 
indicate that scholastic aptitude is an gious knowledge differentiates only be- 
important factor that differentiates the tween religious organizations and other 
students’ participation in the various organizations, and the non-religious types 
organizations, but differentiates among of campus organizations are about equally 
types of organization rather than between likely to attract high scorers and low 
participants and non-participants. Some _ scorers on the religion test. Thus, par- 
organizations (religious organizations, stu- ticipation in itself is not necessarily as- 
dent newspaper, liberal-arts academic sociated with high scores on the two tests, 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES ON POWER APTITUDE AND RELIGION TESTS 
BY PARTICIPATION IN CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


0.S. U. Le Moyne 
Aptitude Religion 

Religious organizations 

intensive participants (N=78) 57.7 56.3 

casual participants (N=76) 50.5 52.2 

non-participants (N=207) 49.2 46.4 
Student newspaper 

intensive participants (N=33) 55.3 49.7 

casual participants (N=38) 52.4 51.6 

non-participants (N=291) 50.5 49.4 
Liberal-arts academic clubs 

intensive participants (N=102) 53.1 49.9 

casual participants (N=111) 50.9 49.1 

non-participants (N=149) 50.1 49.8 
Business and related academic clubs 

intensive participants (N=77) 49.9 51.3 

casual participants (N=73) 50.2 50.8 

non-participants (N=212) 52.1 48.6 
Social organizations 

intensive participants (N=137) 50.2 49.3 

casual participants (N=155) 50.6 49.9 

non-participants (N=70) 54.3 49.5 
Athletic organizations 

intensive participants (N=64) 46.8 48.2 

casual participants (N=73) 51.4 49.6 

non-participants (N= 225) 56.1 50.0 
t ratios ? 
Relig. org. int. part. vs. Relig. org. cas. part. 2.08 2 — 
Relig. org. int. part. vs. Relig. org. non-part. 2.83 5 3.714% 


Relig. org. int. part. vs. Stud. newsp. non-part. 2.63 ® 1.962 
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Relig. org. int. part. vs. Lib. arts cas. part. 2.193 _ 
Relig. org. int. part. vs. Lib. arts non-part. 2.55 2 —_ 
Relig. org. int. part. vs. Bus. cl. int. part. 2.28 2 — 
Relig. org. int. part. vs. Bus. cl. cas. part. 2.148 —_— 
Relig. org. int. part. vs. Bus. cl. non-part. —_ 2.08 2 
Relig. org. int. part. vs. Soc. org. int. part. 2.44 2 — 
Relig. org. int. part. vs. Soc. org. cas. part. 2.402 _ 
Relig. org. int. part. vs. Athl. org. int. part. 2.978 — 
Relig. org. non-part. vs. Athl. org. non-part. 3.173 — 
Athl. org. int. part. vs. Athl. org. non-part. 2.918 _— 

1 Only ratios significant on, or above, the 5 per cent level are listed. 

2p < .05 

*p< .0l 


and while participants in religious organ- 
izations score significantly higher than 
non-participants on both tests, a similar 
superiority cannot be observed in the 
other types of organizations. 

Within the present sample, religious 
knowledge and religious participation ap- 
pear to be significantly correlated with 
scholastic aptitude and achievement. Stu- 
dents who score high on scholastic tests 
are also likely to score high on religious 
knowledge and to participate intensively 
in religious organizations. If we wish to 
account for their behavior, the effect of 
the social background should be inves- 
tigated. 

It is known that certain socio-economic 
groups perform better than others on the 
Religion Tests. Subjects who come from 
the old-immigrant stock are likely to 
score higher than those who come from 
the new-immigrant stock, those of Irish 
descent higher than those of Italian 
descent, those from middle-class families 
higher than those from working-class 
families, those from large families higher 
than those from small families, those who 
attended parochial schools higher than 
those who attended public schools, and 
those whose college expenses are paid 
by parents higher than those whose ex- 
penses are paid from other sources.” 


18 John Kosa, Leo D. Rachiele and Cyril 
O. Schommer, “Psychological Characteristics 


It is evident that, even within a highly 
religious Catholic group, more and less- 
church-oriented layers can be distin- 
guished. In reference to the sample under 
study, the “most” church-oriented envi- 
ronment could be described as one char- 
acterized by Irish descent, long American 
ancestry, middle-class status, many chil- 
dren, and educational preferences given 
to parochial schools as well as to college 
attendance paid by the parents. A less- 
church-orientted environment would show 
a lack of some of these characteristics, 
and the least-church-oriented, the lack 
of all of them. 

The characteristic differences between 
amore and a less-church-oriented envi- 
ronment are of various orders. Some 
characteristics (attendance at parochial 
school, number of children) are clearly 
associated with the religious attitude of 
the family, while others (ethnic origin, 
social class) are associated with perform- 
ance on tests of mental abilities. Hence 
several questions present themselves: How 
does social environment affect religious 
attitude? Does one kind of environment 
produce more young people with high 
abilities, who then transfer their aptitudes 
to the field of religious knowledge and 
participaton; or does environment affect 
religious interest in general and produce 


of Ethnic Groups in a College Population,” 
Journal of Psychology 46, 1958, pp. 265-75, 
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a greater religiousness irrespective of men- 
tal abilities ? 

Table 4, which shows the high scorers 
on Religion Test classified by a power 
aptitude test and by social background, 
indicates that the religious orientation of 
the environment is in itself not related 
to scholastic aptitude: a more church- 
oriented and a less church-oriented back- 
ground are equally likely to produce stu- 
dents who score high on aptitude tests. 
On the other hand, whatever the scho- 
lastic aptitude might be, the more church- 
oriented background produces propor- 
tionally more high scorers on Religion 
Test. This is demonstrated by the per- 
formance of the students who are of 
old-immigrant stock, Irish descent, mid- 
dle-class orgin, who come from large 
families and from parochial schools, and 


whose college expenses are paid by the 
parents. This trend is consistent among 
subjects of both high and low aptitudes, 
although a church-oriented background 
raises the percentage of high scorers on 
Religion more markedly among those 
with low aptitudes than among those 
with high aptitudes. In other words, the 
church orientation of the environment 
does not function as a reinforcement of 
the scholastic aptitudes, but as an in- 
dependent factor, with the more church- 
oriented background accounting for higher 
achievement on the Religion Test. 
Similar relationships can be observed 
between social environment and reli- 
gious participation also. Students coming 
from a more church-oriented environ- 
ment are more likely to take part in the 
activities of religious campus organiza- 


TABLE 4 


HigH ScoRERS ON RELIGION TEST CLASSIFIED BY POWER APTITUDE SCORES 
AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


Per Cent Scoring High on Religion Test 


0.S.U. Aptitude 0.S.U. Aptitude 
Test Score High tratio Test Score Low tratio 


Socio-economic Background 


rw a +S Se eS CUmW}Y 


Old immigrant stock (123, 88) 58.5 54.5 
fe 0.19 2.63 8 
New immigrant stock (51, 79) 56.9 34.2 
Irish descent (113, 36 : a 
, ( ) ge 0.10 — 1.943 
Italian descent (29, 48) 55.2 29.2 
Middle class (121, 114 : a 
Saying agin, — 1.52 pty 1.711 
Working class (30, 32) 43.3 31.2 
Families with 3 and less children (125, 112) 48.8 1.49 42.0 1.852 
Families with 4 and more children (63, 58) 60.3 : 56.9 . 
Attended parochial schools (119, 109) 56.3 0.94 56.0 3.203 
Attended public schools (71, 62) 49.3 : 30.6 : 
College expenses paid by parents (98, 99) 60.2 1.962 47.5 2.143 
College expenses paid from other sources 44.1 ; 30.9 ; 
(59, 53) 
Figures in parentheses represent the number of subjects used to compute the percentages 
1p < .10 
” s p< .05 
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tions. This time again, it is the student 
from less church-oriented background and 
of lesser scholastic aptitude who performs 
rather poorly and scores low on religious 
participation. We might note here that 
subjects from the more church-oriented 
environment do not describe themselves 
as more sociable and do not participate 
more intensively in all campus organiza- 
tions; their interest is restricted to reli- 
gious organizations.1® Their behavior sug- 


gests that the more church-oriented en- 
vironment is more likely to designate a 
religious area of interest for the display 
of native abilities. In other words, the 
more church-oriented environment is like- 
ly to instill a greater interest in religion 
which, on one hand, leads to greater 
participation in religious activities and, 
on the other, directs scholastic aptitudes 
toward acquiring a better knowledge of 
matters relating to religion. 


TABLE 5 


RELIGIOUS PARTICIPANTS CLASSIFIED BY POWER APTITUDE SCORES 
AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


Per Cent Participating in Religious Organizations 


Socio-economic Background 


Old immigrant stock (123, 88) 
New immigrant stock (51, 79) 


Irish descent (113, 36) 
Italian descent (29, 48) 


Middle class (121, 114) 
Working class (30, 32) 


Families with 3 and less children (125, 112) 
Families with 4 and more children (63, 58) 


Attended parochial schools (119, 109) 
Attended public schools (71, 62) 


College expenses paid by parents (98, 99) 


O.S.U. Aptitude 


O.S.U. Aptitude 


Test Score High t ratio Test Score Low t ratio 
ie 0.26 2 1.99 8 
oo 0.62 ng 0.58 
woo 97g 
i. 0.78 ge 0.61 
i 0.98 — 1.50 
He —_. oo 1.12 


College expenses paid from other sources 
(59, 53) 


Figures in parentheses represent the number of subjects used to, compute the percentages 


2p < .05 


The conclusions of the present study 
can be summed up as follows: (1) In a 
sample of students attending a Catholic 
college, religious knowledge and partici- 
pation in religious activities appear to be 


16 John Kosa, Leo D. Rachiele and Cyril 
O. Schommer, “Self-image and Performance of 
Socially Mobile College Students,” (to be pu- 
blished in Journal of Social Psychology). 


correlated with performance on scholastic 
achievement and aptitude tests. (2) There 
is no indication that higher scholastic 
achievements would be associated with 
less pro-religious attitudes. (3) The reli- 
gious attitudes of the subjects, which 
were considered here, are affected by 
social environment. A more church-ori- 
ented environment is likely to produce 
higher scores on religious knowledge and 
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participation, affecting equally students 
of high and low scholastic aptitude. (4) It 
may rightly be assumed that a church 
oriented environment directs the interest 
of the individual toward religion and thus 
creates conditions which lead to more 
intensive religious participation as well 
as greater religious knowledge. 

At this point a few remarks of specu- 
lative nature may be in order. It seems 
to us that the complex problem of reli- 
gious attitudes has all too often been 
oversimplified. One view, for instance, 
oversimplified the problem by the claim 
that there exists a direct causal relation- 
ship between mental abilities and reli- 
gious beliefs, and that greater intelligence 
per se is correlated with a disposition of 
skepticism. Evidence available on this 
point suggests that skepticism and rejec- 
tion of generally accepted authorities are 
rather common features of adolescence. 
Furthermore, skepticism, once it raises 
its mien, is likely to find a more facile 
expression from those who are gifted with 
mental ability. Native intelligence, in 
accordance with its quality, helps or hin- 
ders the expression of any content. An 
intelligent adolescent may verbalize his 


religious doubts more freely than a less 
intelligent one; but this verbal facility 
does not necessarily imply that the in- 
telligent one is more likely to experience 
doubts than the less intelligent one from 
a similar background. 

The data presented in our study strong- 
ly underline the importance of environ- 
mental factors in religious attitudes. It 
seems proper then to sound a warning 
against another possible oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem in which religious 
attitudes would be considered to be the 
mere products of environment, social pres- 
sure, and conformity. For one thing, 
people do change their environment, and 
the young man who leaves home to at- 
tend a college may move from a church- 
oriented environment into a secular-ori- 
ented one or move just in the opposite di- 
rection. The occurrence of many changes 
in environment points out the specific 
role that personality characteristics play 
in the formation and functioning of reli- 
gious attitudes. A further investigation 
of those characteristics wil] undoubtedly 
bring us nearer to a more comprehensive 
understanding of religious behavior. 
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ERNST TROELTSCH AS ANALYST OF RELIGION 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 
Harvard Divinity School 


on Troeltsch was a towering figure 

in the world of German scholarship 
during the first quarter of the present 
century. A professor of theology (and, 
later, also of philosophy) at Heidelberg, 
1894-1915, where he was closely asso- 
ciated with Max Weber, and a professor 
of philosophy at Berlin from 1915 until 
the time of his death in 1923, he was the 
outstanding philosophical theologian of 
German Protestantism in his period. The 
scope of his concerns was wide. His writ- 
ings deal with religious and intellectual 
history, the philosophy and sociology of 
religion and culture, historiography and 
the philosophy of history, metaphysics, 
theology, and social ethics. Besides his 
academic pursuits, he was for many years 
involved in public affairs; indeed, in the 
Weimar Republic he was at times men- 
tioned as presidential timber. 

For Troeltsch the postwar situation as 
well as the war brought to a focus the 
confusion and crisis in Western culture 
which had been the central issue of his 
previous scholarly and practical effort. 
A paradoxical situation had become fairly 
characteristic of the age—on the one 
hand, endemic forms of dogmatism re- 
lying upon false absolutes; on the other, 
cultural relativism which had emerged as 
a consequence of the historical conscious- 
ness that came to birth in the eighteenth 
century. Troeltsch’s older contemporary 
Wilhelm Dilthey had spoken of it as “the 
anarchy of values.” ‘Troeltsch’s experi- 
ence of this general state of crisis gave 


rise to the most persistent tensions of his 
thought, the tension between the absolute 
and the relative, and the tension between 
the claims of a categorical ideal and the 
demands, the possibilities, and the am- 
biguities of ongoing history. 

In his definition and resolution of these 
and related issues Troeltsch in certain 
respects was a harbinger of contemporary 
existentialism. In face of the absurdity 
of absolutism (religious, political, and 
scientistic) on the one hand, and of the 
emptiness of cultural relativism on the 
other, he loeked for a new statement of the 
valid ground for meaning. His struggle 
was a passionate one against meaning- 
lessness. At the beginning of his career 
he, like his theological teacher Albrecht 
Ritschl, viewed Christianity as the ab- 
solute religion, and he also accepted a 
Kantian framework as adequate for a 
philosophy of values. But gradually he 
came to place more emphasis upon the 
temporality, the historicity, of religion and 
ethical norms.! This orientation brought 
to a sharp issue the question of the rela- 
tion between individuality (with its di- 
versity) and validity (with its claim to 
transcend the actual). He became in- 
creasingly skeptical of rationalism in its 
various forms which claimed to possess 
a unitary method—whether it be idealist 
(Hegelian), realist (Marxist), supernatu- 


1 On the categories of history, as understood 
by Troeltsch, see the essay by Max L. Stack- 
house, to appear in the April issue. 
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ralist, or naturalist. He held that scient- 
ism comes short of being empirical in- 
sofar as it screens out unique inwardness 
and commitment to transcendent mean- 
ing. Rationalism had also overlooked the 
fact that subject and object cannot be 
understood in separation from each other; 
a more dynamic and dialectical con- 
ception was required. Thus he was prone 
to stress the tensions, the ambiguities, 
the relativities of existence. Indeed, per- 
sonality itself, he argued, exists in a ten- 
sion between the essential and the exis- 
tential self. With respect to man’s prac- 
tical relation to the world around him 
Troeltsch was convinced that interiority 
can achieve authenticity only through 
responsible decision and participation in 
history and community. In his emphasis 
upon the institutional dimension of the 
human condition he was quite unlike 
many of the so-called existentialists. 
In this total situation the role of religion 
he believed, is decisive, for it informs 
freedom and decision in terms of ultimate 
demand and support and commitment. 
His concern with the phenomenon of re- 
ligion was therefore not merely scientific, 
in the sense of concern with “objective” 
description alone. It was for him a living 
option, an enterprise involving “creation, 
decision, and fate.” New creation and 
new decision, he believed, are required 
if the anarchy of values is to be overcome. 
But in the midst of variety of perspective 
and in face of the historical, individual 
character of any culture, where can one 
find a basis for a standard of values and of 
religion? What is the ground of validity ? 


* 
* * 


In the ensuing introductory exposition 
attention will be confined mainly to the 
writings that reveal his outlook on the 
philosophy and psychology of religion, 
the sociology of religion, and the philoso- 
phy of history. The periods of devel- 
opment in his thinking accompanied in 
the main this succession of dominant 
interests. 


I. THE PHILOSOPHY AND PsycHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


In dealing with questions regarding 
the nature and the validity of religion, 
Troeltsch held that everything depends 
upon the method of approach. Orthodox 
Christian supernaturalism in vain tries 
to settle the questions by dogmatic appeal 
to the fiat of objective revelation; other 
groups make equally spurious appeal to 
an inner miracle of grace, an internalized 
form of supernaturalism. Naturalism of 
the scientistic variety, on the other hand, 
dogmatically reduces religion to some- 
thing other than itself, in terms of either 
psychological or sociological theory.? It 
denies its independence and integrity by 
explaining them away. Naturalism as 
weil as supernaturalism appeals to a false 
absolute. In each instance the false ab- 
solute inheres in the method employed. 

The essential elements in Troeltsch’s 
critique of the presuppositions of natu- 
ralism may be seen in his analysis of 
positivist psychology of religion. In 
Troeltsch’s time in Germany the debate, 
pro and con, was largely conditioned by 
a dualism that may be traced to Kant’s 
distinction between the realm of natural 
phenomena and the kingdom of ends. 
Naturalism tries to understand religion, 
and to estimate its validity, by reference 
to causal uniformities and necessities at- 
tributed to the phenomenal order. Thus 
it reduces it to simpler processes and 
necessities. Under the influence of evo- 
lutionary theory, it sometimes seeks for 
a genetic explanation by assimilating re- 
ligion to the primitive mentality. And 
it does these things ostensibly in the 
name of empiricism. But in all this, 
naturalism falls short of being empirical, 
for it dissolves the qualitative differentiae 
of religion. Moreover, it ignores the fact 


2 The Marxist view is dealt with in essays 
by David Little and Donald Miller, to follow. 
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that no empirical science is competent 
to deal with the question of validity.’ 

In Troeltsch’s judgment, Wilhelm Dil- 
they proposed a method that, in accord 
with the Kantian idealism of freedom, 
makes assumptions more appropriate for 
the study of human nature and religion. 
His concept of Erlebnis, his definition of 
the Geisteswissenschaften, and his ty- 
pology of world-views, are calculated to 
discern the qualitative aspects of man’s 
inner life and of his cultural creativity. 
But Dilthey possessed no criterion of 
validity. 

For the sake of further discrimination 
of the qualitative and individual aspects 
of experience and for the sake also of ap- 
proaching a criterion of validity Troeltsch 
adopted (and further developed) from 
Windelband and Rickert the distinction 
between the nomothetic and the ideo- 
graphic sciences, a distinction determined 
by the respective characteristic concerns 
or “interests” of the two types of science. 
In the former the method is “generaliz- 
ing,” in the latter it is “individualizing.” 
Troeltsch voiced a good many of the 
criticisms that have been directed against 
this distinction, viewing the concepts here 
employed as polar concepts and pointing 
out also that the distinction may not 
properly be used to classify the sciences 
in some simple way. Moreover, he com- 
bined and transcended the distinctions in 
his conception of “individual totalities” 
and in his concept of Types. (See Paul 
Tillich’s review-article, to follow.) Never- 
theless, it must be noted that he placed 
too much emphasis on the distinction. 

The demand for an ideographic, par- 
ticularizing method in addition to a nom- 
othetic, generalizing approach transcends 


3 Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der 
Religionswissenschaft (Tibingen, 1905; reprinted 
in 1922), pp. 7 ff. In its original version this 
paper was presented at a Congress of Arts and 
Sciences in St. Louis, Missouri. 

4 “Moderne Geschichtsphilosophie” (1904), 

esaminelte Schriften (Tiibingen, 1913), II, 691 ff. 


the specifically Kantian view regarding 
the difference between the theoretical and 
the practical realm. Troeltsch favored a 
meroscopic instead of a holoscopic ap- 
proach, to use a terminology made fa- 
miliar by Richard McKeon of Chicago. 
The holoscopic outlook, as with Plato, 
Hegel, and the naturalists, attempts to 
bring everything under a unitary per- 
spective. The meroscopic outlook, as 
with Aristotle, Kant and Troeltsch, pre- 
supposes that different spheres of reality 
should be described by means of quite 
different types of concept. Referring to 
both naturalism and Hegelian idealism, 
Troeltsch says that “monism remains an 
empty ideal.” 

But the meroscopic conception as such 
does not provide a basis for the valida- 
tion of religion and of value perspectives. 
A third group of sciences, the normative 
sciences, is required. We must omit ex- 
position here of the refinements of 
Troeltsch’s epistemology and of his psy- 
chology of the self. In Kantian (and Neo- 
Kantian) fashion he distinguishes between 
the epistemological subject—conscious- 
ness in general—and the psychological 
subject. By reference to the epistemolo- 
gical subject he points to the necessities 
of thought, necessities that function in 
the nomothetic, the ideographic, and the 
normative sciences. 

Under the aegis of the necessities of 
thought—a law of  consciousness— 
Troeltsch proposes a means for the valida- 
tion of religion and of other spheres (logic, 
ethics, religion) at the normative level. 
Going beyond Windelband, he asserts 
that religion “bears within it its own 
inner necessity and obligatory force in a 
specifically religious manner.”® On the 
basis of this presupposition Troeltsch de- 
vises the concept of “the religious 
priori,” a conception somewhat similar to 
Rudolf Otto’s “idea of the Holy.” By 
this concept he refers to the “law” of 


5 “Logos und Mythos in Theologie und Re- 
ligionsphilosophie” (1913), Ges. Schr., II, 820, 
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the self-apprehension of the unity of con- 
sciousness in a transcendent ground. Here 
he goes beyond Kant to assert a mystical 
immediacy with the transcendent ground; 
at the same time he rejects Kantian 
metaphysical agnosticism. He asserts 
that in the background of the original 
Kantian position, and of his own position, 
is a “metaphysical stance,” a modified 
monadology stemming from Leibniz. 
“The unconditionality of all that which 
is a priori,” he says, “and the continuity 
and logical succession of the historical 
forms of reason seem to point to an active 
presence of the absolute spirit in finite 
things, to an activity of the universe, 
as Schleiermacher says, in individual 
souls,”’6 

But the religious a priori does not 
function merely within the Jnnerlichkeit 
of the relation between the individual 
and the divine. It comes to play in “a 
world of historical struggle and becom- 
ing...” Increasingly, Troeltsch became 
aware of the fact that the individuality 
of history can impinge upon the norma- 
tive sciences, and particularly upon the 
functioning of the religious a priori. In 
his memorial essay on William James 
he acknowledged that, within the con- 
text of his own transcendentalism, he 
must give more weight than hitherto to 
James’s lively, concrete awareness of 
“multiplicity, irrationality, mere actuali- 
ty, vital creative power.”’ Transcen- 
dentalism, he saw, cannot explain con- 
crete experience. The system of a prioris 
is only a system of forms which must be 
given content by the world of actualities. 
The religious a priori cannot account 
for the positive religions in their indi- 
viduality and diversity. Indeed, even 
the realm of “universal consciousness” 
is fraught with contingency. 





6 “Zur Frage des religidsen Apriori” (1909), 
Ges. Schr., II, 764. 

7 “Empiricism and Platonism in the Philoso- 
phy of Religion,” Harvard Theological Review 
V (1912), p. 421, 


In his essay of 1910 on “Contingency” 
(Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics) Troeltsch clearly breaks through 
the Kantian rationalism that informs his 
doctrine of the religious a priori. He 
recognizes that facts as such are irrational 
and contingent; even the existence of the 
world itself cannot be derived from a 
rational a priori. A variety of “laws” 
operate simultaneously, and their con- 
junction is a contingent matter. More- 
over, these laws do not exhaust reality. 
Reality in all its richness, both as a whole 
and in its components, is an expression 
of individuality. The consciousness that 
postulates the laws is itself a part of 
that individuality. In short, the world 
is not generated by consciousness, but 
rather is the matrix within which con- 
sciousness and freedom emerge. An elas- 
ticity in things is due to a causal non- 
equivalence. Moral and religious ideas 
may be unconditionally necessary, but 
their content is dependent upon the ac- 
tual, historical conditions of human life. 
In the light of Troeltsch’s recognition of 
all these conditioning contingencies, it is 
not surprising that the concept of the 
religious a priori does not appear in his 
later writings. 

But this does not mean that the effort 
to find a standard or to validate a reli- 
gious interpretation is a failure or is 
abandoned. Troeltsch stands by his view 
of the unconditional ground, indeed as a 
necessity of thought. At the same time, 
he does not claim to have “demonstrated” 
anything. The idea that meaning pos- 
sesses an unconditional quality and 
ground is a matter of faith. Yet, the 
orientation to the unconditional serves 
to ward off the delusion that “science 
must dissolve the a priori functions into 
insubstantial dependencies and products, 
of the struggle for existence and of the 
most elemental activities, thereby mak- 
ing them into great self-deceptions of 
mankind.”8 Ultimately, both science and 


8 Ibid., p. 761. 
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religion, also logic and aesthetics, depend 
upon reference to an ultimate and final 
value. “The ontological ought is the key 
to being.’”® 

At this point we should observe that 
although Troeltsch in this whole trend 
claims to transcend Kant by his appeal 
to the ontological, he seems not to have 
considered the possibility of relating the 
question of standards to an elaborated 
ontology. He goes beyond Kant in the 
direction of a mystical philosophy and 
(as we shall see) of a philosophy of history 
rather than of a philosophy oriented to 
the categories of being. In this failure 
to explicate the categories of being he 
is to be contrasted with Paul Tillich. 
Also, his conception of the unconditional, 
unlike Tillich’s, remains within the frame- 
work of theism (and of idealism). 

The question still remains as to the 
relation between the ultimate orientation 
(of religion and of ethical values) and the 
concrete actualities of historical existence 
and also the question as to the relation 
to the positive religions. Before con- 
sidering these questions further, it will 
be instructive to examine the major di- 
mensions of Troeltsch’s sociology of re- 
ligion. In this way we shall be able 
first to observe how he specifically under- 
stands the relations between religion as 
a historical phenomenon and the concrete 
realities or structures of historical exis- 
tence. 


II. THe SoctoLoGcy oF RELIGION 


According to Troeltsch, sociology as a 
new way of looking at life and as a 
special discipline is a product of the his- 
torical consciousness. Initially, as pre- 
sented by its great proponents, it com- 
bined descriptive and normative concerns. 
This combination of concerns was partly 
due to the fact that it figured in the 
ideological conflicts emerging after the 
Enlightenment. Accordingly, the socio- 


® “Moderne Geschichtsphilosophie” (1904), 
Ges. Schr., II, 707, 


logy of religion came to birth almost 
simultaneously with sociology itself. With 
Marx and Comte, for example, sociology 
of religion was connected with an attack 
on traditional religion and its institutions; 
with Bonald and Stahl it took the form 
of a conservative defense and counter- 
attack. 

This all-embracing kind of sociology 
Troeltsch believed to be “the source of 
all errors and confusion.”!® These errors 
and confusions, whether perpetrated by 
scientific positivists, supernaturalist theo- 
logians, or Marxists, issue from the view 
that all reality is “accessible to a single 
method.” The attractiveness of this view, 
“so irresistible to many, depends upon the 
simplicity of presupposition.” Troeltsch 
shows the paradoxes and inconsistencies 
to which a monolithic method must re- 
sort. Rejecting this approach and reject- 
ing also the kind of sociology which 
combines descriptive and normative pur- 
poses, he views this science as “a separate 
discipline of general conceptual character 
which seeks to schematize comparatively 
the forms and conditions of socialization 
in general, and thereby it becomes a 
science ancillary to history and the phi- 
losophy of culture, a prerequisite for 
understanding the always institutionally 
articulated historical events...” He in- 
sists that these disciplines should not be 
confused. 

Troeltsch’s interest in the sociology of 
religion and in its possible contribution 
to his own concerns—history and the 
philosophy of culture and religion—devel- 
oped after he came into personal associa- 
tion with Max Weber, beginning in 1897. 
Writing about Weber at the time of 
his death, Troeltsch says, “For years I 
experienced in daily contact with him 
the infinitely stimulating power of this 
man, and I am aware of owing him a 
great part of my knowledge and ability.”™ 


10 “Zum Begriff und zur Methode der Sozio- 
logie” (1916), Ges. Schr., IV, 706. 
1l “Max Weber,” Deutscher Geist und West- 
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Troeltsch was not a professional so- 
ciologist, nor did he intend to be. He 
viewed sociology as a discipline ancillary 
to his own frankly normative discipline. 
Yet, his accomplishment in the applica- 
tion of the methods of sociology of reli- 
gion to the study of the history of Chris- 
tianity represents a great pioneering ef- 
fort. As Talcott Parsons says, he is “per- 
haps the most emiment sociologically 
oriented historian of Western Christian- 
ity.”22 He possessed a fairly thorough 
knowledge of the major European so- 
ciologists of his time and of the nine- 


europa, ed. Hans Baron (Tiibingen, 1925), p. 249. 

Frau Marianne Weber gives a striking char- 
acterization of Troeltsch as she knew him in 
the earliest period of his association with Max 
Weber: “Freedom and breadth of spirit, effer- 
vescent vitality, constructive-intuitive thought, 
expansive humor and immediate warmth of 
feeling, make him a comrade with whom 
scholarly and personal exchange becomes de- 
lightful and fruitful. To be sure, these men are 
in many ways oriented differently, particularly 
in politics. Troeltsch in his convictions at that 
time belonged to the older ‘national-liberal’ 
generation; social and democratic ideals were 
alien to his solid middle-class instincts. There 
is so much that the Webers strive for which 
Troeltsch does not believe in : Troeltsch believes 
in neither the intellectual, political development 
of the working-class nor the intellectual devele- 
opment of women. Their temperaments are 
also different: for Troeltsch it is sufficient that 
he must battle for freedom and tolerance within 
theology; besides, he is no fighter, but rather 
is disposed to conciliation, compromise and 
accommodation to human weaknesses.” Maz 
Weber: Ein Lebensbild (Heidelberg, 1950), pp. 
261-62. Troeltsch’s political outlook later be- 
came warmly democratic and cosmopolitan, 
particularly after the war; indeed, he came to 
feel that Weber’s orientation was too narrowly 
nationalist. Their differences of a philosophical 
and religious character cannot be dealt with 
in the present exposition. 

12 Talcott Parsons et al (eds.), Theories of 
Society (New York, 1961), I, 646, 
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teenth century. But he did not attempt 
to set forth a systematic exposition of 
methods and principles; yet, certain char- 
acteristic insights and tools are to be 
discerned in his historical writings. In 
this dimension his major interest was in 
the philosophical presuppositions of so- 
ciological method. Moreover, his so- 
ciological analyses appear within the con- 
text of his study of broad socio-cultural 
movements; he had no interest in limited 
studies requiring close analysis of de- 
tailed empirical findings. Nor was he in 
general concerned to discover sociological 
laws, though he did adapt for his own 
purposes the Weberian method of “Ideal 
Types.” He wished primarily to discern 
“from case to case” the uniqueness of 
milieu within which the mutual interplay 
between idea and institution, between idea 
and social forces, takes place. Accord- 
ingly, in his The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches (1912), he sought to 
discover the reciprocal influences between 
ideas, religious groups, and other institu- 
tions. In this work, as elsewhere, he 
stressed the specifically religious char- 
acter of the gospel, the intimate per- 
sonalism of the Christian ethos, its pathos 
for communion and community, the close 
relation between the supramundane God 
and “asceticism,” and Western Christi- 
anity’s creative adaptability to, and ten- 
sion with, changing situations. He sought 
out the ways in which Christianity has 
functioned as an (indirect) agency of so- 
cial change. On the other hand, he was 
so prone to emphasize the obstructions 
to “heroic religion” at the hands of en- 
trenched power and custom that Max 
Scheler can say that in this respect he 
has given us a “sociology of resignation.” 
This phrase of Scheler’s should not blind 
one to Troeltsch’s emphasis upon the 
tremendous innovating power of prophe- 
tic Christianity. 

In view of the fact that Troeltsch’s 
sociological analyses appear in his writ- 
ings on the history of Christianity, it is 
instructive to observe the difference be- 
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tween his method and that which had 
prevailed among Protestant church his- 
torians in the immediately preceding peri- 
od. The Hegelian and Neo-Hegelian ideal- 
ists had interpreted Christianity as the 
unfolding of an Idea, according to some 
uniform developmental principle; the 
also tended to stress the decisive role of 
great men. Troeltsch believed it im- 
possible to formulate any such Idea or 
principle. He also rejected the notion 
that the history of religion can be under- 
stood in terms simply of the relations be- 
tween Ideas and Persons. As touching 
the role of great men, he believed the 
great religious genuises to be correct in 
their view that “grace and election are 
the secret and essence of history.” Chris- 
tianity as a historical religion is and will 
continue to be inextricably oriented to 
its Founder. 

Troeltsch as sociologist of religion is 
often referred to as a Neo-Kantian. This 
characterization is scarcely sufficient, and 
it can be misleading. Despite his many 
criticisms of Marx, he also learned from 
him. Indeed, he suggested that some of 
the orthodox Christians could benefit from 
a dose of Marxism. Like Weber, he was 
opposed to either a purely idealist or a 
purely realist interpretation of the role 
of ideas in history. As against Marx, 
he held that ideas may not be viewed 
in automatic fashion as only the preci- 
pitate of economic forces. Even with 
respect to class stratification, the decisive 
factor may not be economic. Moreover, 
the lower classes often represent the most 
propitious place in society for the emer- 
gence of purely religious intuition or or- 
ganization. On the other hand, class in- 
terest may distort a religious idea, slant- 
ing it in a tendential fashion. Thus the 
total socio-economic and cultural situa- 
tion must be taken into account in the 
study of the migration and transforma- 
tion of ideas. In this connection the role 


of urbanism or of agrarianism and of a 
natural or a money economy always comes 
In general, then, a 


into consideration. 
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religious idea in its impact and in its 
exfoliation has to be understood by means 
of a sociological analysis of its influence 
upon the organizations and institutions 
emanating from it, and of the influence 
of these institutions upon it; these ideas 
and institutions in turn should be seen 
in mutual relation to other social forces, 
institutions and their value systems. 
Moreover, even “in the idea, i.e., the 
Christian idea, there reside different pos- 
sibilities of organizational development.” 
In a non-traditionalist society ideas can 
be detached from their initial social mi- 
lieu, and can be given new and modified 
incarnation. In this process, elements 
latent in the original deposit become 
evident. 

In connection with his view that dif- 
ferent possibilities of ethos or of organ- 
izational development may be latent with- 
in an idea Troeltsch devised his typology 
of religious associations—the church, the 
sect, and the mystical type. We do not 
need to rehearse here an account of the 
origin and character of the method of 
“Ideal Types” (stemming from Dilthey, 
Jellinek and Weber), or the relation be- 
tween Troeltsch’s delineation of the types 
of religious association and the char- 
acterizations formulated by David Hume, 
Rudolf Sohm and Max Weber. Troeltsch 
never worked out in detail a theory of 
the dynamics of these types. Nor did he 
adopt Weber’s proposal that differences 
between sects, in their origin and devel- 
opment, should be studied in terms of 


18 For the relations between Sohm, Weber, 
and Troeltsch with respect to the typology of 
religious associations, see Carl Mayer, Sekte, 
und Kirche (Heidelberg, 1933). It is instructive 
to compare and contrast the Troeltsch types 
with those of Tonnies. See H. Schmalenbach, 
“The Sociological Category of Communion,” in 
Talcott Parsons et al (eds.), Theories of Society 
(New York, 1961), I, 332. Bainton, Becker 
Berger, Parsons, H. R. Niebuhr, Yinger, Wach, 
and many others have studied these method- 
ological problems. 
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their urban or rural setting. In any event, 
Troeltsch insisted, even more than did 
Weber, that the types again and again 
interpenetrate in varying ways; and that 
therefore the actualities should be studied 
from case to case. 

One very important aspectof Troeltsch’s 
use of typology has often been over- 
looked. In various of his writings he 
showed that different types of religious 
association tend to favor social philoso- 
phies analogous to the respective types 
of organization; accordingly, these types 
of association tend to interpret social- 
ethical doctrines—for example, the doc- 
trine of natual law—in corresponding 
fashion.4 

Less familiar than the typology of as- 
sociations is Troeltsch’s classification of 
the forms of political organization which 
have claimed Christian sanction. The 
types of political organization, he says, 
may be placed on a spectrum between 
two poles, according to the relative em- 
phasis upon the spontaneity of the in- 
dividual or upon the “divinely estab- 
lished” natural orders of society. Thus 
Christianity from the beginning con- 
tained within it both democratic-progres- 
sive and aristocratic-conservative ten- 
dencies. 

But Troeltsch does not view Christi- 
anity as possessing a political or economic 
ideal which it can apply directly. It 
works by means of mediating elements. 
In this connection he presupposes a ra- 
dical distinction between what he calis 
universal religion and a religion oriented 
to natural ties. In the undifferentiated 
society, religion characteristically exer- 
cises a direct influence. The great reli- 
gions of the Orient and the Occident, 


14 See especially Die Sozialphilosophie des 
Christentums (Frankfurt a.M., 1911); and “Das 
stoisch-christliche und das moderne profane 
Naturrecht” (1911), Ges. Schr., IV, 166-90. 

15 Politische Ethik und Christentum (Got- 
tingen, 1904), 43 pp.; The Social Teaching, 
(New York, 1960), I, 84ff. 


however, tend to be universal. Here va- 
rieties of differentiation obtain, provid- 
ing tensions between religious and politi- 
cal life or between religious and economic 
organization. In this situation the forms 
of religious organization or of non-eccle- 
siastical organization serve as mediating 
elements through which Christianity exer- 
cises indirect and fluctuating influence.® 

Here we encounter one of the most 
important conceptions of Troeltsch, the 
idea of Compromise. This concept makes 
its first appearance in Troeltsch’s doctoral 
dissertation at Gottingen, and it reap- 
pears again and again to the very last 
of his writings. As generally used by 
Troeltsch, it does not refer to an adjust- 
ment that is discreditable. It is rather 
a concept that points to both the tension 
and the positive cooperation between 
Christianity and the world. That is, it 
points to the dynamic process whereby 
the universal religion comes to terms 
creatively with mediating elements in its 
environment, and even with elements orig- 
inally alien to it. Sometimes the term 
synthesis is used instead of compromise, 
as for example in Historismus. Com- 
promise is the means whereby the in- 
direct influence of Christianity has been 
exercised, the means whereby the ideas 
latent within the Christian ethos come 
to fruition, or whereby Christianity has 
been distorted. Compromise is thus a 
concept of mediation. It may be effective 
in the dimension of intellectual, theologi- 
cal construction, in the sphere of the 
arts, in the political or economic sphere. 
But not even a highly effective, creative 
Compromise can last. The process must 
be renewed again and again through 
thrust and counterthrust.!’ In The Social 
Teaching, for example, Troeltsch observes 


16 “Religion, Wirtschaft, und Gesellschaft” 
(1913), Ges. Schr., IV, 28ff. 

17 Troeltsch’s conception of Compromise has 
been elaborately documented by Benjamin A. 
Reist in his Princeton doctoral dissertation, 
Towards a Theology of Involvement (1958). 
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instances of Compromise in the peregri- 
nations of the doctrine of natural law 
as adopted and adapted by Christian 
groups, and in the ways in which the 
church types of religious association, or 
the mixed types, function. Twice in 
Western history a major pervasive Com- 
promise has been achieved, giving rise to 
an elaborately articulated social philoso- 
phy—first in the Middle Ages and then 
later in Neo-Calvinism.#® Like Ranke and 
Weber, he interpreted developments of 
this sort to be due in part to the “acci- 
dent” of the conjunction of major in- 
dependent forces, social and ideological. 
Troeltsch points to many Compromises 
that exemplify the working of “accident,” 
for example, the development of early 
Logos Christology, the cooperation be- 
tween revealed and natural theology, the 
initiation and promotion of differentia- 
tion through voluntary associations at 
the hands of Neo-Calvinism and of the 
free churches precisely during the period 
of associational expansion in the culture. 
In his view, Lutheranism through its 
dualism of the Two Kingdoms eases the 
tension between Christianity and the 
world; its Compromises therefore have 
been less transformative than those of 
Calvinism in the sphere of political and 
social institutions. Compromise is al- 
ways a process of give and tale, and dif- 
ferent Compromises exhibit various re- 
lative proportions of this give and take. 

As is to be observed in a number of 
examples cited above, a crucial sphere 
in which Compromise occurs is the area 
of associations. Mindful of the views of 
Tonnies and Gierke, Troeltsch interprets 


18 In terms of his theory of Compromise, 
Troeltsch made use of Weber’s thesis regarding 
the relations between Calvinism and capitalism 
(offering, to be sure, certain criticisms of it). 
As he says, his purpose in spelling out and 
criticizing the Weberian conception had a 
broader scope than that of Weber, namely, 
to understand Protestantism in the total en- 
vironment of its relations. 


the history of Christianity in its successive 
milieus as a sort of dialectical process 
moving between the poles of community 
and society (Gierke’s formulation of 
course differs from this). He sees the 
characteristic dynamic of Christianity, 
when oriented to the Gospels, to be a 
leaning towards small associations. In 
general, his theory of periodization for 
the history of the West is based upon a 
typology of associations, ecclesiastical 
political, social. Creative Compromise 
again and again impinges upon or is 
influenced by these associational struc- 
tures. 

This whole matter of the process of 
Compromise brings us to the heart of 
Troeltsch’s philosophy of history and to 
his systematic attempt to answer the 
question of standards which he never per- 
mitted to leave his consciousness. 


III. THe PuHrILosopuy oF HISTORY. 


Just as Troeltsch’s untimely death 
made it impossible for him to work out 
a systematjc philosophy of religion, so 
also it prevented his completing his ela- 
boration of a philosophy of history. His 
two last publications were devoted to this 
subject, Historismus und seine Probleme 
(1922 and Christian Thought: Its His- 
tory and Application, published post- 
humously. Paul Tillich, in his review of 
1923 which follows, has given such an 
embracing analysis of Historismus that 
extensive comment here is unnecessary. 

In his philosophy of religion Troeltsch, 
in order to estabiish the integrity and 
independence of religion, confronted the 
issues raised by various forms of na- 
turalism. In his philosophy of history he 
tried to come to terms with historicism, 
the disposition to consider everything 
human as historical. Historicism, along 
with naturalism, he viewed as a major char- 
acteristic attitude of the modern men- 
tality. Indeed, in the development of his 
philosophy of religion he steadily moved 
away from the placing of emphasis on the 
a prioris of reason, in the direction of 
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stressing the non-rational, the contingent, 
the historical; that is, his philosophy of 
religion veered more and more in the 
direction of historicism. In accord with 
this trend he stressed the view that the 
a prioris of reason are purely formal, 
that they find their content in the world 
of historical actualities, and that they 
thereby become subject to the changes 
of history. Thus he was brought to con- 
front squarely the issues raised by his- 
toricism. Here the question of standards, 
the question regarding the relation of the 
relative to the absolute, is faced in its 
most crucial formulation. 

Troeltsch’s shift of emphasis is to be 
observed especially in the fact that he 
now says in effect: historicism as well 
as reason has its a prioris. In his view, 
it is the task of “the logic of history” to 
delineate these categories. Here again 
scientistic naturalism is the counterfoil, 
for its concepts are drawn from the physi- 
cal and biological sciences; indeed, they 
often have been imposed upon the data 
in terms of a priori conceptions of law 
and causality. Historicism, aiming to be 
more empirical in face of its data, tries 
to construct its categories inductively. 
Its principal categories have already been- 
mentioned above—individuality, devel- 
opment, contingency, meaning, freedom, 
novelty. Any surrender of these cate- 
gories in favor of the conceptual appara- 
tus of naturalism issues in what Troeltsch 
calls “bad historicism.” 

Like the other disciplines, historiogra- 
phy seeks for irreducible units. The ir- 
reducible unit of historicism is the “in- 
dividual totality,” a complex of data more 
or less unified by a pervasive meaning 
and dynamic. This pervasive meaning 
may transcend the boundaries of national 
or ethnic scope, as for example in such 
symbolic conceptions as Renaissance, Re- 
formation, Enlightenment; or it may in- 
form an individual totality that is less 
than national or ethnic in its purview, 
such as a style of art or a sectarian re- 
ligious movement. Every totality, how- 


ever, must be understood within a larger, 
more embracing context. If historiogra- 
phy, is to grasp more than sheer in- 
dividuality in history, if it is to classify 
its data, it requires something more 
general in character than individual to- 
talities. It will seek to construct typo- 
logical structures that make comparison 
and contrast possible. Much of Troeltsch’s 
historical writing may be viewed as an 
exemplification of his conception of the 
nature of individual totalities and 
types. At this point we should observe 
that Troeltsch’s own theory and practice 
of the task of the historian carries him 
beyond what he has previously considered 
to be the historian’s peculiar interest, 
the concern for individuality. Within 
each individual totality he finds more 
general features (for example, in his so- 
ciological types), and also in comparing 
totalities he moves to a level of generality 
(for example, in his typology of faith as 
productive or non-productive and as uni- 
versal or naive). In these ways Troeltsch 
transcends the simple distinction be- 
tween nomothetic and ideographic meth- 
od, though he would insist that any in- 
dividual totality as a symbolic construc- 
tion does not exhaust reality. In this 
sense the concept of individuality con- 
tinues to function as an irreducible cate- 
gory of the dynamic, contingent historical 
dimension. Nevertheless, the characteris- 
tic work of the historian, and of Troeltsch 
as a historian, is more of a generalizing 
enterprise than his explicit delineation 
of method seems to recognize. At the 
same time, the ideographic concern is, 
admittedly, more characteristic for the 
historian than for the natural scientist.” 

The actual description of individual 
totalities carries one beyond the sphere 


19 For a discussion of the issues involved 
here see Carey B. Joynt and Nicholas Rescher, 
“The Problem of Uniqueness in History,” 
History and Theory, I (1961), 150-62; also 
Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science (New 
York, 1961), Ch. 15. 
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of the logic of history into that of the 
material philosophy of history where con- 
crete meanings, concrete standards in re- 
ligion, in the arts, in the areas of econo- 
mics and politics, appear. Here a dis- 
tinction very important for Troeltsch 
comes into play. Already in his Grund- 
probleme der Ethik (1902) he had distin- 
guished between the subjective virtues 
that concern themselves with the rela- 
tions between individuals (and between 
the individual and God) and the objective 
virtues that require institutional struc- 
tures and participation. Christianity, for 
example, with its ethical as well as spiri- 
tual orientation, concerns itself with both 
types of virtue. Moreover, in both spheres 
it confronts standards of conduct and 
piety which have their own relatively 
independent history and contents. In its 
confrontation with these value systems 
Christianity, when dynamic and produc- 
tive, has entered (as we have seen) into 
creative Compromise of give and take. 

This process of Compromise requires 
what Troeltsch calls synthesis. Here the 
interpretation of current needs and possi- 
bilities, will determine the interpretation 
of the past and of the latent forces that 
may be given new expression. Thus the 
past is not treated as an inert objective 
mass of data ready to hand; like the 
present, it lends itself to variety of inter- 
pretation in terms of perspectives old 
and new. Subject and object are there- 
fore involved in a dynamic continuum. 
History is not une force qui va, to use 
a term employed by Victor Hugo. It 
possesses to be sure its own limitations 
and possibilities, and the participant, if 
wise, will take these seriously into ac- 
count. In doing so he recognizes the 
element of fate in history. But the task 
of achieving new synthesis entails also 
new decision, new creation, new risk. 
In this process history overcomes history 
—freedom, fate, obligation, novelty be- 
come fused according to personal faith 
and decision. 

The question now arises as to the char- 


acter and validity of the standards em- 
ployed in this process of synthesis. 
Troeltsch’s answer to this question is 
extremely complex. There are three ma- 
jor dimensions in his answer, so far as 
religion is concerned, and the answer for 
other spheres is essentially the same. 
First, insofar as one takes seriously the 
nature and implications of individuality 
in history, one must recognize that Chris- 
tianity or any other religion constitutes 
a complex or “world” of perspectives in 
which the believer simply finds himself. 
Indeed, the ex-believer is fated to be 
related to this same “world.” The human 
person cannot find a vantage point that 
transcends this “world,” except in the 
sense that he can be aware of its indivi- 
duality and his involvement in it. Thus 
one may not, like Hegel, presume to view 
the human scene from the perspective of 
the absolute; history is not yet finished, 
we do not know its telos; moreover, the 
Hegelian claim to manifest the absolute in 
the present fulfilment is a form of egre- 
gious provjncialism. Nor may one, like 
the supernaturalist, claim to possess a 
revelation or a historical tradition that is 
exempt from the processes of history. 
Nor may one claim to be oriented to 
the coming unity of humanity; there is as 
yet no common cultural experience that 
men of the planet share and that in sig- 
nificant fashion enables them to transcend 
the individual totalities that constitute 
their own local, spiritual habitations. Se- 
condly, this involvement of Christianity 
and of all religions and cultures in their 
own respective individual totalities should 
not issue in mere relativism. This out- 
come Troeltsch views as another form 
of “bad historicism.” Individuality and 
validity are not incompatible. Here 
Troeltsch appeals to his Leibnizian per- 
spective; precisely within the dynamic 
individualities of history one confronts 
obligation and validity. He appeals also 
to the Protestant doctrine of justification 
by faith. In his Glaubenslehre (lectures 


delivered in 1911-12 and published post- 
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humously in 1925) he rejects every kind 
of authoritarianism as well as any flat- 
tened-out secularist ethos of autonomy; 
and he speaks for what he calls “auto- 
theonomy,” a religious concept that aims 
to preserve autonomy but in orientation 


to that which transcends it in the divine . 


treasures old and new, and just as its 
effectiveness has issued from the process 
of creative Compromise, so the standard 
that should obtain today must be dis- 
cerned in the dynamic unfolding and 
interplay of perspectives. In Bergsonian 
fashion he seems to suggest that obliga- 


promise, demand, and support. The com-*tion and validity confront one in the 


plex of perspectives involved here is pre- 
supposed when Troeltsch accepts Ranke’s 
axiom that “every epoch in history stands 
immediately to God,” a view reminiscent 
of Nicolas of Cusa. Thus he concludes 
that Christian faith can be valid “for us.” 
“A truth that, in the first instance, is a 
truth for us does not cease, because of 
this, to be very Truth and Life. What 
we learn daily through our love for our 
fellow-men, viz. that they are independ- 
ent beings with standards of their own, 
we ought also to be able to learn through 
our love for mankind as a whole—that 
here too there exist autnomous civiliza- 
tions with standards of their own.””° 
But where is the standard that repre- 
sents validity in the midst of the “flow- 
ing heterogeneity?” This question brings 
us to the third, and final, perspective 
to be observed. To put the matter suc- 
cinctly, we may say that Troeltsch has 
an ecological, or field theory of standard 
and validity. Just as Christianity in its 
history has exhibited an ethos latent with 


20 Christian Thought (New York, 1957), p. 63. 
For further exposition of these aspecis of 
Troeltsch’s outlook see the essays by Roger 
Johnson and David Quarberg, to follow. 


midst of the process of creative evolution. 
The interplay is not confined to the Pro- 
testant heritage. From of old certain 
fundamental vitalities have been opera- 
tive: Hebrew prophetism, classical Hel- 
lenism, Roman law and government, the 
occidental Middle Ages. The Christian 
in face of this complex heritage and in 
face of the modern mentality with its 
special qualities may now mainly look 
toward the development of Europeanism. 
In the future the interplay of perspectives 
may be widened. We stand always in 
the moment of “creation, decision, and 
fate,” in the moment when history must 
overcome history. 

Troeltsch’s theory of value has often 
been compared to that of Whitehead. 
Of Whitehead it has been said that he 
Bergsonized Plato. Of Troeltsch it may 
be said that he Bergsonized Kant and 
historicized Hegel. The absolute is not 
available for domestication in history. 
But from the interplay of perspectives, 
entered into with faith and with open- 
ness, the “platform for new creation” 
emerges, and with it a recognition of a 
validity vouchsafed to the relative. “He 
hath established it upon the floods.” 


E. TROELTSCH: HISTORISMUS UND SEINE PROBLEME 


A REVIEW BY PAUL TILLICH* 


r will soon be a year since Ernst 
Troeltsch was taken from us. A no- 








* This review appeared originally in Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, XLIX (1924), 25-30. 


tice of his book in the ordinary sense— 
the book that was the last of his works 
—is no longer appropriate. It is well 
known already and like all his writings 
carries on his influence. Our task can 
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only be on the one hand to give to those 
who have not yet read the book and who 
will not have an opportunity to do so 
soon, an impression of its richness and 
import, and on the other hand to discuss 
certain points in order to present in this 
way a further treatment of the problems 
raised by Troeltsch. 

This is all the more a duty since 
Troeltsch himself in his Foreword refers 
to cooperation of the younger generation 
and to its further development of his 
work, and also since his work, like all of 
his others, does not permit a definitive pos- 
itive conclusion. The announced fourth 
volume, the setting forth of a material 
philosophy of history, did not appear. 

The first chapter deals with the “re- 
awakening of the philosophy of history.” 
Troeltsch noted it as a historical moment 
when about two years ago he gave for the 
first time his lecture on the philosophy 
of history. (It was almost a hundred 
years earlier that for the last time such 
a lecture was given at the University of 
Berlin). The new impulse to study the 
problems of the philosophy of history 
arises out of the crisis of our day, par- 
ticularly the crisis of historicism. In the 
tremendous tensions of contemporary his- 
torical experience, a historical conscious- 
ness has been born which is essentially 
different from merely a sense of history. 
It is the consciousness of standing in his- 
tory, of being responsible for the coming 
history, and therefore of having to look 
back to the past history to interpret it 
and give it meaning. The youth are es- 
pecially affected by such a historical con- 
sciousness, and thus they now push on 
towards the development of a philosophy 
of history. 

Troeltsch calls the historical considera- 
tion of reality “historicism,” thus dis- 
tinguishing it from a naturalistic consid- 
eration of the world. He wishes to dis- 
criminate in both of these concepts be- 
tween their positive and their corrupted 
meanings and to study these two philo- 
sophical ideas in their relation to each 


other and in their common roots. It is 
this purpose that gives meaning to the title 
of the work. Historicism for Troeltsch is 
a concept that has significance for an in- 
tellectual struggle; it is a concept that 
intends to express the full and independ- 
ent reality and significance of history over 
against the exclusive claims of natural- 
ism. Of course, it will be scarcely possible 
to free the concept permanently from its 
corrupted connotations without recog- 
nizing that philosophy can never remain 
content with the final dualism of two 
ways of considering reality, but that it 
must attempt to rise above both points 
of view. 

The subject-matter with which Troeltsch 
is concerned is philosophy of history 
viewed in a double sense: formal philoso- 
phy of history or the logic of history and 
material philosophy of history or the in- 
terpretation of history. The problems 
of these two disciplines, their relations 
to each other and to a philosophy of 
nature, form the principal contents of 
the first and fundamental chapter of this 
book. 

An interpretation of the meaning of 
history is not possible without a criterion 
of interpretation. Accordingly, the se- 
cond chapter discusses “the criteria for 
the judgment of historical matters.” 
Troeltsch distinguishes a first and a sec- 
ond criterion. Historiography makes use 
of the first criterion when it interprets 
historical complexes in terms of their own 
immanent meaning. But this criterion is 
inadequate, for every historical descrip- 
tion presupposes a general concept of his- 
torical development; thus the question 
arises as to whence this concept of the 
general character of historical develop- 
ment is to be derived. Troeltsch cites a 
iarge number of philosophers to show that 
it is impossible to find such a universally 
valid concept in view of the individuality 
and uniqueness of every historical event. 
Such attempts necessarily result in arti- 
ficial syntheses, in which either one of the 
two sides is sacrificed or the synthesis 
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breaks down. There is only one possible 
criterion to which hiddenly all historians 
are oriented, the “cultural synthesis,” 
whether it is seen as actualized or as 
demanded. Not an abstract concept of 
value but rather the individual creation 
of life in values gives a solution of the 
problems of the order of values as well 
as of the aim of history. Such a syn- 
thesis, of course, cannot claim to be final 
and universal, but it can have that kind 
of historical objectivity which is able to 
create a novel future out of the richness 
of the past. Ultimately, there is no other 
kind of objectivity: even the apparently 
unshakable a priori of Kant is subject 
to the dynamics of history. 

The third chapter deals with the his- 
torical concept of development and of 
universal history. It is the longest and 
the most substantial chapter. An almost 
inconceivably rich amount of historical 
material is here worked through. One 
can readily believe Troeltsch when he 
says that he did not muster the theories 
here set forth from a ready-made point 
of view, but rather that they are for him 
the foundation from which his own so- 
lutions immediately arose. Indeed, this 
thorough imbuement with a historical and 
sharp intuition of the philosophical con- 
struction of concepts represents the great- 
ness of his thought. 

The exposition begins with a discussion 
of Hegelian dialectic and leads through a 
discussion of the organology of the Ger- 
man historical school to Marx and po- 
sitivism. It shows how the historical prob- 
lem of development is concealed within 
or is involved in the dialectical problem, 
regardless of whether dialectic is under- 
stood in a logical sense with Hegel or in 
an economic sense with Marx. Also it is 
shown that in the opponents of Hegelian 
dialectic, in Comte and his disciples des- 
pite all alleged sociological grounding in 
the dynamic of history, there is concealed 
a dialectical element, i.e. the historical 
concept of progressive evolution; and it 
is shown also how even “organology,” des- 


pite its orientation to individual figures 
of history, could not dispense with a gen- 
eral idea of the meaning of history. But 
in all cases the same problem arises: How 
can a universally valid goal of evolution 
be united with historical individuality? 

The exposition then begins anew with 
a study of the idea of evolution in the 
school of “historical realism” that emerged 
after the middle of the last century. Here 
the a priori “form-thinkers” and the psy- 
chological as well as the metaphysical 
“life-philosophers” are contrasted by 
Troeltsch. The nearer we come to the 
present, the more penetrating and de- 
tailed are the discussions of particular 
thinkers. But even here the basic prob- 
lem is followed through the whole ex- 
position: Mere life-philosophy cannot en- 
visage a goal of evolution, and mere 
apriorism cannot grasp the individual ele- 
ment in history. Reality and value, being 
and oughtness, are more and more torn 
asunder. 

Only an autonomous logic of history 
can arrive at the solution, a logic that 
at bottom is an epistemology of history 
and that in the manner of Leibniz and 
Malebranche presupposes the identity of 
the finite spirits with the infinite Spirit. 
Only on this basis also is the fundamental 
problem of historical understanding, the 
perception of an alien psychic life, to 
be solved. 

In the concluding chapter on “the con- 
struction of European cultural history” 
Troeltsch gives the main lines of his own 
philosophy of history. Its object can be 
for Europeans only the consideration of 
“Europeanism,” its origin and its present 
reality. We know little of the evolution 
of humanity, and foreign cultures re- 
main largely incomprehensible for us. 
Troeltsch attempts therefore to delimit 
Europeanism as the aim of history for 
members of Western civilization by show- 
ing the cultural elements contained with- 
in. Finally, he chooses an economically 
and socially determined principle of his- 
torical periodization, namely the con- 
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trast between periods of merely societal 
association and of a real community (T6n- 
nies). And he explains that he under- 
stands the contemporary situation as a 
period of “re-integration,” namely as the 
trend towards a new community, after 
the merely societal associations have dis- 
integrated as they did in later antiquity. 

In the chapters on historical logic (for- 
mal philosophy of history), Troeltsch pro- 
ceeds from the contrast made by Rickert 
between an individualizing and a gener- 
alizing method. History has to do with 
the individual, the once-happened, the 
unique. But the individual event which 
history treats is not simply a particular 
thing, rather it is a unique whole of mean- 
ings, it is an individual totality. This 
concept represents an essential advance 
beyond Rickert. The insight that his- 
torical objects are totalities goes beyond 
his somehow limited opposition between 
the individual and the general. It pro- 
vides the possibility of comprehending a 
group of realities that belong to neither 
side of that opposition, but which carry 
in themselves individual as well as general 
elements. It is the class of Gestalten which 
are characterized in this way. Totalities 
are configurations, whether they be biolog- 
ical, psychological or sociological. Be- 
tween naturalism and historicism in the 
sense of Troeltsch’s interpretation, there 
should be introduced a class of objects 
which one could characterize as types and 
which like the two other classes (the 
individual and the general) appear in all 
spheres. Troeltsch has had a feeling for 
the existence of this class. He demands 
of the philosophy of history attention to 
biology, and a great part of his historical- 
critical remarks are attempts, by com- 
parison and contrast, to come to terms 
with types. But he has been too much 
bound by the Rickert alternative (be- 
tween the individual and the general) to 
permit him to recognize the decisive sig- 
nificance of types and Gestallen in his- 
tory. 

As soon as the concept of Gestalt is ap- 


prehended, certain important consequen- 
ces for the logic of history result. The 
individual totality ceases to be the de- 
cisive category for the understanding of 
historical happenings. Historical method 
is distinguished from the method of de- 
cribing Gestalten by the fact that it con- 
siders its object not as a final structure, 
but rather as a transition from one struc- 
ture to the other. Troeltsch himself speaks 
of a distortion of the meaning of history 
by what is merely sociologically and psy- 
chologically typical. And this eruptive 
character of historical dynamics leads 
beyond the category of “individual to- 
tality.” Historical situations are open on 
all sides for understanding. For every his- 
torical concept refers to causal sequences 
running infinitely forwards and backwards 
and to an infinite number of lines crossing 
each other in all directions. Every his- 
torical concept is a junction point in the 
net of fleeting, temporal constellations of 
meaning. 

The logic of Gestalt and its limitations 
provides the possibility of a solution for 
the imporfant questions which Troeltsch 
deals with in his “material” philosophy of 
history. The quantitative disparity be- 
tween nature and mind, the problem of 
the unconscious, the necessity of accept- 
ing a number of culiural spheres, the 
idea of a universal cosmic life in which 
historical existence is anchored, all these 
problems acquire a new perspective as 
soon as they are by means of the concept 
of Gestalt freed from the alternative be- 
tween the general and the individual. 
The application of the Gestalt idea to the 
cosmic life (which is a necessary presup- 
position of scientific as well as of historical 
method) provides the possibility of re- 
lieving a material philosophy of history 
of problems which it cannot of itself solve. 
Also, the Gestalt concept gives a decision 
concerning the central problem of univer- 
sal history: Historical events are possible 
only insofar as situational Gestalien are 
present. Where they are lacking, there is 
no effective means for considering history. 
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“Universal history” would be conditioned 
by the growth of a human sociological 
Gestalt. 

If we must therefore recognize in the 
logic of history and in the aspects of the 
material philosophy of history based upon 
that logic, a residue of unsurmounted de- 
pendence of Troeltsch upon the neo-Kan- 
tian type of thought, and if we must 
search for ways of overcoming these limi- 
tations, we can on the other hand take 
our stand without reservation upon the 
foundation of Troeltsch’s interpretation 
of the meaning of history. The idea of 
the contemporary cultural synthesis as a 
criterion of the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of history, the idea of the individually- 
creative, the conception of the interpre- 
tative principle as a risk, the fundamental 
transformation of the neo-Kantian theory 
of values by the idea of their creative, 
unique realization, are all ideas that for 
the first time break down the barriers 
that have been osbtructing the attempt 
to produce a philosophy of history. And 
Troeltsch is entirely right when for the 
idea of individual creativity he points to 
the Protestant doctrine of justification 
by faith. It is the spirit of Protestantism 
that has created the consciousness of his- 
torical dynamics. (It is noteworthy, how 
Troeltsch, in his analysis of phenome- 
nology, especially of Max Scheler, is hard- 
ly aware of the gap that separates him 
from the static-medieval outlook of phe- 
nomenology.) 

From the opposing point of view, it is 
easy to criticize the dynamic idea of truth, 
as Troeltsch presents it, as relativism and 
of the self-defying consequences of every 
radical relativism. Here indeed is a point 
in which Troeltsch isnot sufficiently pro- 
tected. This is so because he does not 
dare to rise to the level where he would 
have to make appeal to the Protestant 
doctrine of justification, namely on the 
level of a metaphysics and theology of 
history. Troeltsch does not shy away 
from metaphysics; he confesses himself to 
be sympathetic to the identity of the in- 


finite and the finite mind as taught by 
Leibniz and Malebranche. But for him 
this is, in the end, only an epistemological 
theory, not a metaphysical truth, When 
he speaks of the “necessity of allowing 
for faith in a divine design” in the his- 
torical process, we can see in such for- 
mulations that the metaphysical and the- 
ological element is only secondary for him. 

But the metaphysical element should 
never be an “allowance” or an “extra.” 
It is either the foundation or it is nothing. 
And where it is lacking, the whole struc- 
ture hangs in the air. The concept “in- 
dividual creativity” can destroy the crea- 
tive power, if it is understood as the de- 
mand to build up a new relative aim 
from an infinite number of cultural crea- 
tions and if it does not carry within it an 
ultimate religious justification in spite of 
its relativity. Indeed, Troeltsch is right 
when he limits his interpretation of his- 
tory to the European cultural area and: 
its potentialities. But he is wrong when 
he remains bound to Europeanism and 
renounces a metaphysical view of history 
in which the relatively significant Eu- 
ropean culture and our relatively im- 
portant contemporary task could find an 
ultimate meaning. Such a metaphysical 
conception of history has nothing to do 
with “universal history.” Rather is it the 
application of an idea to which Troeltsch 
refers in his “logic of history,” the idea 
that historical concepts are symbols. Me- 
taphysics of history is a view of history 
in symbols. It finds in representative, 
symbol-creating events a meaning of all 
history which is free from the difficulties 
of relativism and leads to ethical con- 
sequences which are rooted in an ultimate 
meaning of life. The intended “cultural 
synthesis” is an ethical goal and a cri- 
terion for understanding history only in- 
sofar as in it the meaning of every possible 
cultural synthesis, the ultimate meaning 
of action and creation, is manifest. 

On this basis the problem of periodiza- 
tion takes on a new meaning. Periodiza- 
tion from the point of view of a meta- 
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physics of history has symbolic and not 
empirical validity. When Troeltsch dis- 
tinguishes between communal and societal 
periods, and interprets the present period 
as the development towards a new com- 
munal period and even towards a reli- 
gious re-integration—such assertion is 
very questionable to say the least, if it 
is to be understood in an empirical sense. 
But as soon as this assertion is understood 
not as an empirical expectation but as a 
symbolic interpretation of history, it ac- 
quires a different significance. “Re-in- 
tegration” or better, the synthesis of au- 
tonomous cultural and societal creativity 
with religious traditions into a “theono- 
mous” unity is the social-ethical goal in 
an absolute sense. Its realization in the 
endless tensions between autonomy and 
theonomy is the great theme of history 
in all periods. Certain periods, like late 


antiquity or like the Middle Ages, can 
symbolically represent the one or both, 
poles. And by contemplating them, mo- 
tives for the transformation of one’s own 
cultural situation can arise. But this has 
nothing to do with attempts to develop 
an empirical periodization of history. It 
contains no scientific judgment concern- 
ing the present. It is not historiography 
or even philosophy of history, but rather 
an ethical-prophetic attitude (which is, 
in any case, more important than the 
other), and it is the attitude towards 
whose portals Troeltsch has led us, and 
which is the deepest meaning of his work. 
The logical, empirical and philosophical 
problems of history are not excluded by 
such a prophetic view of history. The 
questions of economic and social history 
as well as those of intellectual history 
remain valid. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL ANALYSIS IN 
THE THOUGHT OF ERNST TROELTSCH?! 


DAVID 


. most colleges across the United States 
it is still virtually axiomatic that the 


1 Although this problem pervades all of 
Troeltsch’s writings, we have singled out a few 
of his shorter essays as defining the problem: 
Protestantism and Progess (Boston: Beacon Pa- 
perback, 1958); “Zur Frage des religidsen Aprio- 
ri,” Gesammelte Schriften (Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1913), II, 754-768; “Die Selbst&ndigkeit 
der Religion,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, V (1895), 361-436, VI (1896), 71-110, 
167-218; “Religion, Wirtschaft und _ Gesell- 
schaft,” GS (1925), IV, 21-33; “Glaube und 
Ethos der hebraischen Propheten,” GS, IV, 
34-65; “Das stoisch-christliche Naturrecht und 
das moderne profane Naturrecht,” GS, IV, 
166-191; “Die Kulturbedeuturg des Calvinis- 
mus,” (a review of Felix Rachfahl’s Calvinis- 
mus und Kapitalismus), GS, IV, 783-801. 


LITTLE 


scientific study of religion involves the 
reduction of religious phenomena to 
“more basic” natural causes. Certain so- 
ciological and anthropological conclusions 
are repeatedly invoked to demonstrate that 
religion is “merely” the product of social 
and psychological factors. It is assumed 
that religion can be completely explained 
by “scientific” categories. So virile is 
this form of positivism that substantial 
and significant attempts to move beyond 
it in the study of religion and society have 
been widely ignored, even though the 
attempts are well over a half-century old. 

The writings of Ernst Troeltsch (as 
well as of Max Weber, his close friend) 
cannot possibly be understood apart from 
his systematic reactions to just such 
claims. Troeltsch strove vigorously to 


refute the positivism rampant around the 
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turn of the century, but he did so precisely 
in the name of the scientific investigation 
of religion and society. According to 
Troeltsch, neither religion nor society can 
be understood accurately unless all re- 
ductionism is avoided. Positivistic im- 
perialism jis exactly the source of scien- 
tific impoverishment. Consequently, in 
refusing to treat religion positivistically, 
he is interested in establishing what is 
“really” the scientific status of religion 
in general social analysis, and not in de- 
fending a dogmatic supernaturalism for 
apologetic reasons. 

The “burning problem” for Troeltsch is 
to make clear the relation of the historical 
economic, social and psychological forces 
to the ideological system of “noetic-ethi- 
cal-religious” interpretation. Or, in the 
analytical terminology of the day, it is 
a problem of relating the “substructure” 
( Unterbau) to the “superstructure” (U- 
berbau). Of course for Marx the religious 
“superstructure,” in reductionist fashion, 
was simply a system of rationalization to 
becloud the “real” motives and “forces” 
(the “substructure”) that impel and there- 
fore enable us to explain historical events. 
He, like the positivists, explained religion 
away. Such an “explanation” is just what 
Troeltsch objected to. 

The “superstructure” is not reducible 
to the “substructure,” nor is the reverse 
true (as Hegel, for example, argued). The 
fact is, according to Troeltsch, that re- 
ligion is a system of interpretation that 
has its own independence. It is “a unitary 
phenomenon” (ein einheitliches Phdno- 
men) that moves “according to its own 
laws” or its own inner coherence (Sinn- 
zusammenhang), asserting its relative au- 
tonomy over against all “spheres of life.” 
The meaning and significance of religion, 
therefore, must finally be sought in the 
specific religious “formulation of truth” 
(Wahrheitsgehalt) itself and not in the 
personality needs of the individual mak- 
ing the formulation, nor in his social and 
political ambitions, nor in the historical 
circumstances in which the formulation 


originated. 

Because of the decisive independence 
of religion, authentic “religious feeling” 
or “religious consciousness” invariably de- 
fends itself against aggressive reduction- 
ism. For such feeling or consciousness 
inherently testifes to that basis of life 
(Lebensgrund) which lies beyond the in- 
dividual as an irreducible and indeter- 
minable Object. At bottom, according to 
Troeltsch, man has an unquenchable need 
for that ultimate spiritual (geisflich) Re- 
ality in which value, coherence and mean- 
ing are rooted. Man, as Troeltsch says, 
has a built-in “drive towards order and 
unity, towards something in which re- 
lations are anchored” (ein Trieb nach 
Ordnung und Sicherung des Verhdltnisses). 
Such ultimate order can be found only in 
the Unconditioned ( Unbedingte), in that 
which supervenes the laws of psycholog- 
ical and sociological causation. 

Consequently, Troeltsch speaks of a 
“religious Apriori.” As he admits, this 
term is at once an appropriation and an 
extension of Kantian categories. He af- 
firms the necessity of an irreducible syn- 
thetic reason which deals with the aesthe- 
tic, axiological, religious and _ ethical 
orientation of man. In keeping with 
what was said above, this kind of reason 
is relatively autonomous, following its 
own law and order in distinction from 
what Troeltsch calls “causal-psychologi- 
cal” reason. 

In short, we have two kinds of inde- 
pendent reason corresponding to the two 
basic “structures” of reality, the ideation- 
al “superstructure” and the “real-causal 
substructure.” Each “structure” has its 
own relatively independent set of oper- 
ational laws, and accurate social and his- 
torical analysis can take place only when 
“the different origins of these conflicting 
but related laws” are understood. For 
Troeltsch, history is wrought precisely out 
of the “manifold interweaving and inter- 
penetration” (Verflechtung and Durch- 
wirkung) of the “superstructure” and the 
“substructure.” For “all historical under- 
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standing depends on the relatedness and 
conflict of both these powers. ”? 

How, then, are these two “structures” 
related? They are related indirectly in 
the social patterns formulated in each 
new context. According to Troeltsch 
(and to Weber), man is a social actor who 
stands between the two spheres and is 
pulled, so to speak, in two directions. At 
the heart of his existence, a man is con- 
strained both by the logic of his system 
of values (his system of ultimate coher- 
ence and order) and by the logic of his 
physical and socio-psychological environ- 
ment. With respect to action, man ever 
and again attempts to get the two spheres 
together, thereby producing the vitality 
and direction of social life. For, given the 
relative independent variability of each 
sphere, man’s task of compromise between 
them is endless. 

Accordingly, sociological and institu- 
tional analysis, specifically conceived with 
reference to the independent logic of both 
“structures,” is indispensable, and yet 
very intricate. When properly considered 
“from case to case,” the actual institu- 
tional patterns represent “an entangled 
relationship,” “at once complex and in- 
divisible.” But however intricate the 
institutional interweaving of “superstruc- 
ture” and “substructure” may be, 
Troeltsch is certain that there is no scien- 
tific understanding of either religion or 
society without taking both “structures” 
into account. It is that delicate analysis, 
proceeding in the light of the irreduci- 
bility of the system of meaning and the 
system of socio-psychological conditions, 
which constitutes adequate social anal- 
ysis and vindicates authentic religious 
consciousness. 

Troeltsch’s formulation raises a per- 
plexing problem for contemporary so- 
ciology of religion as well as for social 


2 “Das stoisch-christliche Naturrecht,” GS, 
IV, 167: “Alles geschichtliche Verstfndnis ist 
an die Verbindung und an die Entgegensetzung 
beider Kréfte gewiesen.” 


science in general: What is the relation 
between philosophical presuppositions and 
social analysis? Troeltsch obliges us by 
expounding clearly the idealistic assump- 
tions upon which his own analytical ap- 
paratus rests. The partially Kantian de- 
fense of a “religious Apriori” is syste- 
matically related to his assertions about 
the independent variability (or irreduci- 
bility) of religious systems of value. Must 
we, also, if we are not to be positivists or 
reductionists, embrace Troeltsch’s meta- 
physics in order to treat religion analyt- 
ically as more than just the “function” 
of some other factor? 

Certainly, epistemological questions will 
always haunt the social scientist. He can- 
not shrug them off with innocent indif- 
ference. But that is not all that may be 
said. It must be emphasized—from an 
analytical point of view—that human ac- 
tion is distinctively symbolic; it is action 
that invariably takes place with reference 
to value (Weber’s word is Wertbeziehung). 
And, in line with the formulations of 
Troeltsch and Weber, it is increasingly 
clear that values fall into patterns or sys- 
tems of linguistic and logical coherence. 
Consequently, ethical, theological and phil- 
osophical debates are not “merely” con- 
flicting random ejaculations by differently 
motivated individuals.® 

It would appear that human beings, in 
making decisions about action, are, in 
fact, constrained by the logical coherence 
of a given system of meaning. At the 
same time, of course, they are constrained 
by the environmental conditions, psycho- 
logical motivations, and so on. The point 
is, the analyst can concede that ethical 
arguments (carried on with reference to 
the most adequate practical application 
of a given system of values in face of a 
given set of circumstances) do make sense 


3 Even some linguistic analysts are finally 
coming to realize this. For example, Stephen 
Toulmin in his Reason in Ethics is rightly critical 
of previous positivistic conclusions drawn by 
such men as Ayer and Stevenson. 
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without reducing them positivistically to 
“psychological” or “economic” factors. In 
short, as Weber and Troeltsch would ar- 
gue, social action is composed of a cluster 
of analytically discrete factors, including 
relatively autonomous systems of value; 
it does not issue from just one Root Cause. 

This interpretation of social action is 


articulated again and again by Troeltsch 
as he deals with the major social ana- 
lysts and philosophers of the nineteenth 
century and of his own time. The follow- 
ing essay by Donald Miller indicates how 
Troeltsch spells out his view in his treat- 
ment of Marx. 


TROELTSCH’S CRITIQUE OF KARL MARX 


DONALD E. MILLER 


Ov of the most perceptive and illu- 

minating analyses of the theories of 
Karl Marx available in any language is 
to be found in Troeltsch’s Der Historis- 
mus und seine Probleme.1 Troeltsch’s cri- 
ticism is not simply negative in its force. 
It is a broadJy constructed, analytic study 
of Marxism which intends to draw out 
Marx’s potential contribution to Western 
thought and at the same time to set aside 
the dogmatic and propagandist elements. 
Troeltsch’s own conception of sociological 
and historical development was profound- 
ly influenced by Marx. 


1 Much of what Troeltsch wrote was intended 
to give a more adequate formulation of the 
relationship between Christianity and the socio- 
economic realities of history than Marx has 
given. His most explicit treatment of Marx is 
to be found in Der Historismus und seine Pro- 
bleme, Gesammelte Schriften (Tubingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1922), III, 314-371. Troeltsch’s own 
analysis of the role of socio-economic factors 
in the history of the West may best be seen in 
The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. 
Troeltsch’s understanding of Marx is most heav- 
ily influenced by Max Weber, especially by 
Weber’s study of Christianity and capitalism in 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 
and also by Weber’s study of the influence of 
the major religions of the world upon economic 
forces, Wirtschaftsethik der Weltreligionen. 


It is Troeltsch’s contention that the 
real importance of Marx is to be found 
in his understanding of history rather 
than in any particular political or agi- 
tational ideas. History is here to be under- 
stood in the broadest sense as being the 
context of all current social, political, and 
economic events. The Marxist view of 
history draws most heavily upon German 
Idealistic philosophy, especially Hegel, 
and can be fully understood only against 
that background. Of all those who ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to Hegelian 
thought Marx alone preserved Hegel’s 
grasp of dialectical movement in his- 
tory. “Only in Marxism does the dia- 
lectic properly retain its intrinsically log- 
ical meaning, and only in Marxism is 
the dialectic meaningfully and fruitfully 
advanced beyond Hegel’s own under- 
standing of it.” This is true despite the 
fact that Marx’s followers misinterpreted 
the dialectic, excused it as a product of 
its time, converted it into a theory of 
mechanical causality, loosened the fun- 
damental unity of being and purpose, and 
imported a Kantian idea of ethical obli- 
gation. Marx’s own original and creative 
reformulation of the dialectic movement 
of history has unique sociological and 


2 Der Historismus, p. 315. The translation 
is my own. 
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philosophical consequences. From it pro- 
ceeds a new understanding of the inner 
continuity of all cultural manifestations 
and of the sweep of world history. 

Marx determined to negate the Hegelian 
dialectic, to get beyond the abstract and 
contemplative character of history as for- 
mulated by Hegel. He resolved to use 
the dialectic as a method for understand- 
ing the future, but he wanted a dialectic 
that was going somewhere, that had ac- 
tual, visceral, practical goals. In this re- 
spect it was Ludwig Feuerbach who had 
the most powerful and lasting effect upon 
Marx. Troeltsch points out that this in- 
fluence lies in the radically anti-spiritual, 
anti-intellectual character of Marxist 
thought, a character most evident in 
Marx’s use of the term “dialectical mate- 
rialism” to designate his own views. At 
most one may say that Marxism is realism 
coupled with empiricism and based upon 
dialectical foundations. It is not an ab- 
stract materialism that explains everything 
in terms of physical elements in their var- 
ious combinations and summations, nor 
is it an attempt to reduce passion and 
will to material processes in brain and 
body. Marx undoubtedly chose the term 
“materialism” to designate his views, be- 
cause he wanted to contradict resolutely 
and completely any attempt to interpret 
his views as a new idealism or a new 
spiritualism. 

Troeltsch finds that, despite a trench- 
ant criticism of Hegel, Marx retained the 
latter’s distinction between logical move- 
ment in history and mechanical or psy- 
chological conceptions of cause and effect. 
For example, the methodological discus- 
sion in Anti-Duehring distinguishes be- 
tween the dialectic movement of history 
and the static causality of the natural 
sciences. This emphasis upon the logical 
unity and continuity of history, along 
with logical contradictions and their res- 
olution, is brought directly from Hegel. 
The difference from Hegel resides in 
Marx’s insistence that the dialectical 
movement of history is traced not ab- 


stractly, but in actual, perceived, passion- 
ate events. 

Troeltsch’s analysis sets forth the fol- 
lowing four propositions in which he has 
incisively captured the Marxist modifi- 
cations of the Hegelian dialectic: 1) an 
absolute ethical demand is added to a 
purely realistic conception of dialectical 
movement in history, 2) the dialectic is 
“naturalized,” 3) the dialectic is “econo- 
mized,” 4) the logical contradictions of 
the dialectical process are resolved into 
real struggles between the various class 
interests of society. 

Let us consider each of these proposi- 
tions separately. The first involves the 
conjunction of two theories of history 
which are logically contradictory. Marx 
implicitly retained the idea of organic de- 
velopment contained in the Hegelian dia- 
lectic, and over against it he set a French 
Enlightenment conception of inalienable 
natural rights. For Hegel human freedom 
involved noetic insight into the inner 
necessity of historical development and 
consequentJy the binding of the individual 
to the organic unity of the nation-state. 
For Marx the idea of the freedom of the 
individual was taken from the milieu of 
the French revolution and its ideal of 
the freedom that is available only in the 
realization of universal natural rights. 
Marx repudiated the merely formal free- 
dom of the organic nation-state, and he 
insisted upon the freedom of a classless, 
stateless society where both production 
and consumption are handled in the in- 
terests of the total society. Troeltsch 
finds these two conceptions of human 
freedom to be not at all reconcilable; 
the absolute demand for a classless society 
remains merely appended to the idea of 
the dialectical development. 

The opposition of these two concep- 
tions accounts for many of the contra- 
dictions to be found within Marxist theo- 
ry. One interpretation of the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” following the or- 
ganic conception, is that the proletariat 
shall increase in numbers and political 
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prominence until power quite naturally 
moves into its hands. The other interpre- 
tation, following the natural-rights theory, 
centers in a demand that the minority 
seize power and maintain it by terrorism 
or by any other means at its disposal. 
Marx spoke of the impoverishment (Ver- 
elendung) of the proletariat as the means 
to ethical and cultural fulfillment, but 
this idea involves a complete contradic- 
tion. Nor can one conceive how the peace- 
ful and classless society would suddenly 
evolve out of the intense increase of class 
opposition and hatred. Similarly, one 
finds no inner necessity in the movement 
of history from an undifferentiated prim- 
itive communism through a period of 
class struggles to a culturally fulfilled 
ideal communism. These periods are 
merely patched together by an absolute 
and arbitrary claim that it will be so. 
The dogmatic, ethical demand of Mar- 
xism stands in complete opposition to 
dialectical continuity, and for that matter 
in complete opposition to materialism. 

Troeltsch finds more validity in the 
second proposition, the naturalization of 
the dialectic. To avoid any mystical or 
spiritual interpretations Marx developed 
the idea of “concrete” realities. Individ- 
uals and movements are bound together 
in their concreteness. For example, cap- 
italism is not the result of the applica- 
tion of the most general law of history 
to special circumstances. Each historical 
unity, such as capitalism, is a “concrete” 
individual, one which can be uncovered 
in the socio-economic realities. This al- 
lows the dialectic to claim to be material- 
istic, to claim to be based simply upon 
empirically verifiable economic facts, and 
finally to claim to trace the transition 
from matter into consciousness through 
economic interests. This allows “factual 
and necessary development” to replace 
all religious and philosophical conceptions 
of salvation. Marx claimed that religious 
and philosophical illusions had now been 
replaced by dialectical certainties, and for 
this reason scientific materialism must be 


protected from heresy with a religious 
passion. 

While appreciating a naturalized, con- 
crete dialectic, Troeltsch finds Marx’s con- 
ception to contain its own illusions. In 
spite of Marx’s attempt at a positivistic 
and realistic reformulation of the dialectic, 
and in spite of the claim to have moved 
beyond all illusions of divine purpose, 
his dialectical view of history contains 
within itself conceptions of purpose, value, 
and progressive development. Troeltsch 
contends that one cannot maintain a gen- 
uinely dialectical view of history with- 
out at the same time including these ele- 
ments. Though purpose and accumula- 
tion of value are not philosophically 
treated by Marx, they are assumed to be 
self-evident in the naturalized version of 
the dialectic. The economic is itself a 
symbol of value; it becomes a symbol for 
all cultural values. The half-hidden En- 
lightenment conception of natural rights 
is implicitly a conception of value. His- 
tory is nothing else than the accumula- 
tion of value in its development from an 
undifferentiated state of original com- 
munism through a period of class struggle 
to a golden age of freedom and equality. 
In spite of its materialistic claims the 
Marxist dialectic implicitly retains the 
Hegelian mystical identity between the 
general and the particular, the unity of 
opposites, and the progressive accumula- 
tion of value. These religious elements 
are hidden behind the boisterous, naive 
claim that the dialectic has been nat- 
uralized. 

The third proposition, that the dialectic 
has been economized, is evidenced by the 
fact that reality is located finally and 
absolutely in economic forces. These 
forces are not simply one aspect of ma- 
terial, empirical reality, nor is the world of 
ideas simply a reflection of social exist- 
ence, as in Feuerbach. Ideas rest upon a 
social order that is economically condi- 
tioned and that is motivated by economic 
interests. All law, political theory, phil- 
osophy, art, literature, and religion are 
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controlled by these economic forces. Only 
natural science, for some unexplainable 
reason, has any independence from eco- 
nomic causation. From this position 
Marx can claim that the distinctive char- 
acter of every historical epoch derives 
from the union of technical, social, and 
economic factors, i.e. from the “social 
control of the modes of production.” 
Troeltsch’s objection at this point is 
that Marx never took seriously the power 
of ideal and religious elements in history, 
nor does his collectivism allow for the 
influence of the hero in history. Marx’s 
dialectic is a complete monism which 
excludes novelty and individuality. This 
is not to overlook the fact that the dis- 
covery of an economic substructure and 
an ideological superstructure is of pro- 
found significance for sociological and his- 
torical investigation. While it remains 
true that the socio-economic substruc- 
tures are among the most durable and 
influential factors in the movement of 
history, Marx fails to take account of the 
influence of the ideological factors upon 
the economic. The actual relationship be- 
tween superstructure and substructure 
can be uncovered only by an exhaustive 
investigation of each individual case. One 
has never completed such a study until 
he has investigated the forces that have 
given the peculiar character to the eco- 
nomic substructure. It is precisely this 
latter question which is pursued by Max 
Weber in his study of The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, as well 
as in his studies of the world religions, 
and by Troeltsch in his study of The 
Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. 
Both men conclude that there is no gen- 
eral solution (allgemeine Loesung) to this 
problem, as Marx would have it, but that 
each case involves a different set of con- 
ditions and is a unique complex in its 
own right (ein individuell verschiedenes 
Bild). The most celebrated example of 
the application of this method is Weber’s 
attempt to demonstrate that Calvinism 
has been of primary significance in the de- 


velopment of modern capitalism. Troeltsch 
accepted and elaborated the Weber thesis 
with several minor qualifications. He 
felt that Weber did not distinguish care- 
fully enough between early Calvinism and 
its later developments, nor did Weber 
give adequate consideration to the com- 
plexity of the involvement of Calvin’s 
theology in the socio-economic conditions 
of the time. 

Troeltsch’s fourth proposition is that 
Marx converted the Hegelian dialectic of 
logical contradictions into a real material 
struggle of life interests, i.e. a struggle 
between various economically determined 
classes. The theory of substructure and 
superstructure is clearly an alteration of 
Feuerbach’s analysis, developed by chang- 
ing “real Humanity” to “economic forces.” 
However, this did not satisfy Marx’s need 
for a fully revolutionary theory. He went 
on to pick up Hegel’s and Feuerbach’s 
ideas of alienation (Selbstentfremdung and 
Selbstverdoppelung) and attempted to de- 
spiritualize them by locating them in ac- 
tual social oppositions. Man is not alien- 
ated by his ideology; rather ideology is 
a consequence of the actual social op- 
position between social classes. It is a 
deceptive tool for the entrenchment of 
that social group which controls the modes 
of production. “False consciousness” is 
fundamentally a reflection of the econom- 
ically determined, interclass struggle. It 
is this theory of class conflict as the “lo- 
comotive of history” that gives Marxism 
its intensive and explosive character. 
Troeltsch’s criticism focuses upon the 
completely arbitrary reductionism in- 
volved in this view and upon the im- 
possibility of eliminating logical contra- 
dictions so simply. Without ignoring the 
importance of Marx’s proposition one can 
demonstrate that history often moves be- 
cause of the force of ideas and of per- 
sonalities. 

Troeltsch concludes that Marx must be 
given credit for having demonstrated that 
much of history is tied to the rise and 
fall of socio-economic classes, that the 
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philosophical and literary ideas of any 
period are heavily influenced by class in- 
terests, that each period is an individual 
in its own right, subject to all the special 
analyses which can be brought to bear 
upon it, and that at the same time each 
period has a character of universality and 
of worth in the total movement of world 
history. It is just these “enduring ele- 
ments” which Troeltsch brings to his own 
historical research, as is especially evi- 
dent in The Social Teaching of the Chris- 
tian Churches. Troeltsch states his pur- 
pose in that book as follows: “to think 
through and formulate the world of Chris- 
tian thought and life in frank relation to 
the modern world.”* The modern world 
is characterized by “the growth of large 
unified states, with their democratic ten- 
dencies and their party struggles,” and 
by “modern industrialization, the devel- 
opment of the proletariat, and the eman- 
cipation of the masses in many lands.” 
The dependence upon Marx is evident. 

The relationship of socio-economic and 
ideological elements, a theme running 
through the whole work (also dealt with 
in the previous article by David Little), 
is epitomized in the concluding statement 
of the book: “Jesus, Paul, Origen, Au- 
gustine, Thomas Aquinas, Francis of As- 
sisi, Bonaventura, Luther, Calvin: as we 
study their thought and their feeling we 
realize that it is impossible to regard them 


-as the product of class struggles and of 


economic factors.”® On the other hand, 
Troeltsch demonstrates that early Chris- 
tianity was closely intertwined and co- 
alesced with the social history of the an- 
cient world; that medieval Christianity 
presupposed a simple, town-centered, a- 
grarian, patriarchal society; that the Ref- 
ormation was possible only as a conse- 
quence of the social and economic break- 
down of medieval society; and that mod- 


ern Christianity is heavily dependent 


8 Social Teaching, p. 19. 
4 Ibid., p. 23. 
5 Ibid., p. 1002. 


upon the socio-economic factors of the 
modern world. Furthermore, he proposes 
that the propitious point for the origin of 
religious movements of any kind is in the 
depressed social classes, because only in 
these classes is to be found the unso- 
phisticated belief and enthusiasm neces- 
sary for the rapid expansion of such move- 
ments. From his study Troeltsch can 
only conclude that there is no “unchange- 
able and absolute” point in the Christian 
ethic. The church must ever reformulate 
its social message according to existing 
conditions, especially those which Marx 
isolated so forcefully. 

Troeltsch’s analysis of Marx is extreme- 
ly subtle and far-reaching. It attempts to 
meet the Marxist position in all its com- 
plexity and to respond with a constructive 
counter-position. His critique makes it 
especially evident that Marx cannot be 
understood simply as a neo-Hegelian. 
Marxism is a system that draws upon a 
variety of non-Hegelian ideas, and this 
very character lends it dimensions of both 
power and absurdity. Troeltsch makes 
it equally evident that Marx consistently, 
even willfully, overlooked the relativity 
of his contributions to the scientific under- 
standing of history. Marx buried the ele- 
ments of value, philosophy, and religion 
in an ambiguously realistic terminology, 
so that the genuine contributions that he 
had to make remained hidden in a naive 
dogmatism. That the movement of his- 
tory occurs in real socio-economic events 
can no longer be doubted, but neither may 
one doubt that these events always in- 
volve conceptions of value, freedom, and 
human dignity. If the scientific under- 
standing of history and society is im- 
periled by ignoring the first, it is per- 
verted by ignoring the second. 

In the following essay by David Quar- 
berg Troeltsch’s conception of the dia- 
lectic between these perspectives is pre- 
sented as it impinges upon the under- 
standing of the relations between faith 
and history, particularly in the study 
of religion. 
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HISTORICAL REASON, FAITH AND THE STUDY OF RELIGION?! 


DAVID QUARBERG 


CONCERN Of decisive significance for 

faith and for the study and under- 
standing of religion is manifested in the 
early writings of Ernst Troeltsch which 
deal with the concept of historical reason. 
In the analysis and critique of the his- 
torical mode of thinking in the writings 
preceding Historismus Troeltsch poses the 
relevant problem of the significance and 
meaning of the concept of the historical 
for faith and for the study and un- 
derstanding of religion. The direction 
Troeltsch’s thinking took and the im- 
plications he drew therefrom reflect the 
concern of a thinker attempting with in- 
tellectual candor and historical sensitivity 
to bridge the dual concerns of the claim 
of faith and the demands of historical 
reason. 

Troeltsch considers the rise of the his- 
torical consciousness, especially as viewed 
in relation to faith and the study of re- 
ligion, to have originated in the period 
of the Enlightenment. The Enlighten- 
ment, not the Renaissance or the Re- 
formation, is regarded by Troeltsch as 
the watershed of modern history.? This 


1 This review is based on the following writ- 
ings of Troeltsch: “Ueber historische und dog- 
matische Methode in der Theologie” (1900), 
Ges. Schr., Il, 729-53; “Moderne Geschichts- 
philosophie” (1904), Ges. Schr., II, 673-728; 
Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir 
den Glauben (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1911); 
“Logos und Mythos in Theologie und Reli- 
gionsphilosophie” (1913), Ges. Schr., II, 805-36; 
“The Dogmatics of the ‘Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Schule,’” American Journal of Theology, 
XVII (1913), 1-21. 

2 An excellent portrait of the characteristics 
of “the modern world” is presented by Troeltsch 
in Protestantism and Progress (Boston: Beacon 
Press Paperback, 1958). 


judgment is borne out by two general 
observations. In the first place, it was 
the period of the Enlightenment in which 
a genuinely historical type of thinking 
emerged. In the second place, the En- 
lightenment brought about the disin- 
tegration and breakdown of a dominant 
Christian civilization in the West. “Re- 
ligion” could no longer denote the old 
European faith—Christianity. As a re- 
ligion, Christianity was relegated to the 
ranks of the religions of the world, and 
thereby it was subjected to critical in- 
vestigation and analysis like any of the 
other religions. One of the consequences 
of Christianity’s demotion into the gen- 
eral religious and cultural framework was 
the application of critical scholarship to 
the Bible. The Bible could no longer 
sustain its former exalted position as the 
Holy Book, the deposit of supernatural 
truths, but like other historical docu- 
ments had to submit itself to the search- 
ing studies of historians. Thus Christi- 
anity was compelled to reconsider its 
origins and early development in the 
light of the new historical situation oc- 
casioned by the rise of the historical 
mode of thinking and the breakdown of 
the dominant Christian civilization in 
Europe. 

But despite the rise of the historical 
consciousness and the developments in 
historical criticism effected by the En- 
lightenment, the mainstream of Protes- 
tant “supernaturalistic” theology con- 
tinued to formulate its apologetic as if 
the Enlightenment had not occurred. The 
valid criticism Troeltsch repeatedly levels 
against this “old dogmatics” is that it 
has not taken the consequences of his- 
torical criticism seriously. Troeltsch con- 
tends that the old school of Protestant 
dogmatics, in face of the threats posed 
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by biblical criticism and by studies in 
the history of religions, either retreated 
behind the safe wall of an authoritarian 
concept of revelation or formulated a 
theology of Heilsgeschichte which seeming- 
ly dealt with the problem of history but 
nevertheless did not take its point of 
origin from history itself. 

By way of contrast to Protestant super- 
naturalism, Troeltsch intends to take his- 
tory and historical method seriously. In 
his view, the historical method “has acted 
as a leaven transforming everything and 
ultimately exploding the structures of 
all the earlier theological methods... who- 
ever has given it his little finger, must go 
on to extend the entire hand.” Accord- 
ingly, the question of historical method 
and its consequences remains one of par- 
amount concern throughout the span of 
his writings. Troeltsch begins by noting 
three aspects of historical method which 
are essential to the historical mode of 
thought as it relates to the study of 
religion. 

The first is the habituation in principle 
to historical criticism. That is to say, 
historical criticism is to be applied to all 
historical judgments as a matter of course. 
The assured results of historical research 
are as liable to historical criticism as the 
more obviously questionable issues are. 
In short, the critical attitude towards 
historical judgments is to be exercised 
with no limitations. The implication of 
this aspect of the historical mode of 
thought is that in the realm of history 
there are only judgments of probability. 
Gone is the certainty that anchored the 
non-historical thought of the “old dog- 
matics.” The acknowledgment of this 


point, Troeltsch suggests, will carry with ; 


it a change in attitude to tradition. 
The second aspect of Troeltsch’s his- 
torical method is the employment of anal- 


criticism becomes possible. “The key to 


historical criticism is the analogy to what me 
happens before our very eyes and withing 


bby 


us.” The observation of analogy be 
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tween similar events of the past provides 
the possibility of imputing probability 
as to their historicity. A mode of inter- 
pretation is thus made available, by which 
the unknown of the past may be inter- 
preted and evaluated by the known of 
the present. Knowledge of the past, then, 
is not direct, but mediate. The implica- 
tion of this aspect of the historical sense 
is a leveling of historical phenomena. 
There is in principle a similarity (but 
of course not identity) between historical 
events. Troeltsch does not here go in 
detail into the question of events that 
are not subject to this principle. In- 
stead, he stresses the point that the ac- 
ceptance of historical criticism entails 
the recognition of the significance of anal- 
ogy for the study of the history of Christi- 
anity or of any of the religions of the 
world. 

The third aspect of Troeltsch’s his- 
torical method is that of correlation. As 
we have observed above, analogy is pos- 
sible only on the basis of the similarity 
and consensus of the human mind and 
its historical manifestations. The con- 
sequence of this position is that an inter- 
action of all phenomena in the history 
of civilization must be admitted. His- 
torical happening is knit together in a 
permanent relationship of correlation. 
Troeltsch regards this fundamental prin- 
ciple of correlation as constituting the 
foundation of all principles of historical 
explanation. 

The historical method, then, employing 
the devices of criticism, analogy and cor- 
relation, produces a “mutually interact- 
ing web of activities flowing out of the 
human mind which at no point are in- 
j, dependent and absolute, but are in re- 
is _Jationship at every point.” In general, 
a the craft of the historian is “the art of 


entering sympathetically into the original 


ogy as the instrument by which historical 


F-content of historical events, and of dis- 
covering correlative and mutually deter- 
fmmining changes.” 

# Having established the essentials of 
aistorical method, Troeltsch proceeds to 
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draw the implications of the historical 
mode of thinking for the study and under- 
standing of religion, with particular ref- 
erence to the Christian religion. The 
manifest effect upon both is a relativizing 
. of all things pertaining to history. The 
methodological principle of correlation 
rules out the possibility of approaching 
historical phenomena in any other manner 
than in the totality of relationships in- 
volved. The study of religion thus be- 
gins with the discrimination of “indivi- 
dual totalities” in history, not with the 
study of a particular religion, e.g., Christi- 
anity. Within the context of an “in- 
dividual totality” the scholar of religion 
searches out intricate relationships be- 
tween a particular religion and its cul- 
tural framework. 

The implication of Troeltsch’s method 
for faith is equally significant. The sense 
of uncertainty attending single facts which 
historical criticism effects renders a faith 
that takes its stand on the basis of any 
one single fact untenable. Certainty may 
be gained only by taking the total nexus 
of historical facts associated with faith 
into account. The major thrust of 
Troeltsch’s argument with respect to 
both the study of religion and faith is 
that “every factor and every product of 
history can be understood only in re- 
lationship to other factors and ultimately 
to the individual totality.” 

Troeltsch summarizes in four points 
what the decisive implications of historical 
method are for those who are willing to 
take it seriously. He maintains that the 
historical mode of thinking is attended by: 

(1) a relative uncertainty of historical 
knowledge; 

(2) an awareness that the connection 


of religious belief to particular historical 
events relies upon analogies and also is 
only mediate and relative; 

(3) the subjection of Jewish and Chris- 
tian history to historical method; 

(4) the placement of Christianity with- 
in the context of general history. These 
are precisely the presuppositions that are 
rejected by “the dogmatic method” in 
theology. 

Troeltsch’s resultant relativism is not 
to be understood in the sense of a thor- 
ough-going historical skepticism. He rath- 
er presupposes that “ultimately the es- 
sential uniformity of human nature pro- 
vides a foundation for consensus in rec- 
ognizing supreme standards of value.” 
Further, he holds that history, viewed 
in its totality, does not exhibit chaos, 
but somehow manifests a discernible op- 
eration of reason. This view of history 
he believes to be confirmed by the deepen- 
ing of personal life which is constantly 
taking place. In this concept of history 
as a disclosure of divine reason Troeltsch 
tries to find the basis for transcending 
relativism. 

The position represented by Troeltsch’s 
earlier writings on historical method is 
ambivalent. On the one hand, he rec- 
ognizes that the relativity of history 
will not allow a standard of judgment to 
be absolutized; on the other hand, in 
face of historical relativism, he cannot 
abandon a standard of judgment by 
which to make historical judgments. The 
position manifested by the articles re- 
viewed here should not be regarded as 
Troeltsch’s final solution. He was to 
continue the search for a bridge to span 
the gap between the claims of faith and 
the demands of historical reason. 
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THE CRISIS IN PSYCHIATRY AND 
RELIGION. By O. Hopart Mowrer. 
Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1961. 264 pp. Paperback. 
$1.95. 


With a vigorous attack on Freudianism 
and Calvinism, which for him represent 
an unholy alliance of destructive forces 
in modern Western civilization, Mowrer 
calls for a reexamintion of the nature and 
cure of psychopathology. In the judgment 
of this Research Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and former president of 
the American Psychological Assoication, 
ours is a sick society plagued with a grow- 
ing incidence of mental illness because of 
a sick ethic. For individuals and society 
to be made whole and healthy again, we 
must throw off the pessimistic determinism 
of Freud and Calvin, and reassert the mo- 
ral responsibility of man before his broth- 
er, aS well as before God and himself. 

For Mowrer the situation is made more 
tragic and ironic by the growing domi- 
nance of psychoanalytic theory and prac- 
tice in the churches and seminaries at the 
same time as this “system of concepts and 
practices .. is today in a state of deterio- 
ration and impending collapse.” While 
psychiatry and psychology, according to 
his analysis, are rejecling Freud, theology, 
pastoral counseling, and religion in general 
are accepting his views as dogma. Psy- 
choanalysis, characterized as a big busi- 
ness of commercialized forgiveness, is sca- 
thingly attacked as logically inconsistent, 
empirically unverified, and therapeutical- 
ly useless. The Judeo-Christian tradition, 
on the other hand, has sold itself short 
in failing to take seriously its own basic 
moral principles, and the healing resources 
implicit in them. Caught between a psy- 
chonalysis which provides pent-house liv- 


ing for the practitioner but little for the 
patient, and religion’s “cheap grace” 
(Mowrer quotes extensively from Bonhoef- 
fer) the troubled soul finds no release. 

And what is the solution? In Mowrer’s 
judgment, we must grasp finally the in- 
sights of Boisen, Runestam and others, 
that man’s problem stems from a repres- 
sed superego rather than a repressed id. 
Guilt must be reappraised as irreducible 
reality, the sign that a person is “off the 
level”, and needs to be helped back on 
the straight path again. People get sick, 
according to this position, because they 
are sinful—not because they are too mo- 
ral (vide Freud), but because they are not 
moral enough, because they have violated 
their moral natures. 

Therefore, the task of the therapist is 
not that of “reducing guilt feelings”, but 
rather of assisting the disturbed indivi- 
dual to become free from realistic guilt, 
through confession and restitution. Rath- 
er than looking to the phychiatrist for 
its model, the Church should look to A. A. 
and the Salvation Army (no university- 
seminary trained practitioners these !) and 
rediscover the basic principles of personal- 
ity transformation, found in Scriptures as 
in human experience. Only as one, with 
another human being, faces himself and 
his sin, can he become free from the guilt 
which corrodes personality and isolates one 
from his fellows. One may then, in res- 
titution, “act himself into” a new life. 
“Talking it out” or “thinking it through” 
are never sufficient. 

Clearly, one who considers “mental ill- 
ness a medical euphemism” and “sin” a 
more descriptive and fruitful term than 
“sickness” will offend many current vested 
interests and prejudices. The vigorous, at 
times almost bombastic, attack on Freud 
as a “demonic force” will bring an initial 
strong negative response from many others 
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And, the religously orthodox will not find 
compatible Mowrer’s thinly veiled human- 
ism, with its scant attention to “that im- 
manent or transcendent something call- 
ed God”, its denunciation of doctrines such 
as original sin and substitutionary atone- 
ment as so much meaningless jargon, its 
preference for James rather than Paul, and 
its conception of salvation as basically “a 
social operation”. And, in disregarding 
the etiquette of scientific writing through 
“naming names” and describing contrary 
positions as “nonsense”, “stupid,” and 
“completely without justification”, Mow- 
rer undoubtedly has stirred up a hornet’s 
nest of ruffled feathers, to mix analogies. 

Yet, this is an important and valuable 
book. Despite the constant over-state- 
ment of his position and occasional cir- 
cular argument, the numerous errors of 
detail (e.g. Boisen’s Religion in Crisis 
and Custom is called Churches of Crisis 
and Custom and President Arthur Mc Kay 
of McCormick Theological Seminary is 
called Gordon McKay), and the generally 
very poor job of editing, important things 
are said. The very impetuous, evange- 
listic style, the constant repetition of the 
same quotations and stories, the amazing 
lack of revision of lectures for publication 
produce a certain impact at the same 
time as they raise questions concerning 
editorial responsibility. The book would 
have been improved by polishing of the 
colloquial spoken style, reduction of de- 
plicated references, and coordination into 
a unified whole of a rather random as- 
sortment of essays tailored to particular 
occasions and audiences. However, these 
literary deficiencies are related to the 
urgency and passion of the presentation. 
Mowrer is clearly a man with a mission, 
as well as a man in a hurry. 

To one who is a Freudian in personality 
theory and a Paul-Augustine-Luther Pres- 
byterian in Theology, for whom man’s 
helplessness and God’s forgiveness are 
still relevant terms, this book was more 
than slightly disturbing. Though one can 
discount certain of Mowrer’s points in 


terms of his own personal and profes- 
sional history, defending psychoanalysis 
through psychoanalyzing its opponent, 
his points have too much force to be 
disposed of in such a manner. His ex- 
tensive theoretical documentation and il- 
lustration (this man is a prodigious read- 
er !) and his convincing case evidence force 
more serious consideration. 

Perhaps his most basic contribution 
will be to stimulate research into such 
thorny issues as: (1) “real guilt” as the 
basic cause and condition of psychopa- 
thology, (2) the efficacy of “church treat- 
ment and care centers” for the mentally 
ill, in relation to other resources, (3) the 
therapeutic method of confession and res- 
titution, as compared with other therapies 
and with use of control groups, (4) the 
process and effects involved in following 
the admonition of James 5:16 to “confess 
your sins to one another ... that you 
may be healed”, as this becomes part of 
Christian worship rather than “diluted 
in pastoral counseling”, (5) the compa- 
ison of “normal”, neurotic, and psycho- 
path according to the background factors 
and experiences which one would expect 
according to Mowrer’s theoretical formu- 
lation. This is but a preliminary listing 
of possible research projects growing out 
of Mowrer’s provocative, and often mad- 
dening, presentation. Perhaps such sti- 
mulation is the greatest compliment which 
can be paid to any manuscript. 

WILLIAM DovuGLas 
Boston University 


* 


SYMBOLISM IN RELIGION AND 
LITERATURE. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Rotto May. New York: 
George Braziller, 1960. 253 pp. $5.00. 


There are ten essays in this book (the 
one by Rollo May is called an introduc- 
tion) and they are all of high quality and 
pronounced analytic sophistication. They 
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have a common subject, the symbol, ex- 
cept for Talcott Parson’s article on “The 
Pattern of Religious Organization in the 
United States.” The symbol as the com- 
mon subject of discourse does not mean 
that they also possess a common body of 
theory to treat it. The authors are all 
delightfully “autonomous” in their proce- 
dures which should serve to assure Erich 
Fromm that intellectuals at least are ca- 
pable of paddling their own canoes. 

I was struck, however, by the theoreti- 
cal congeniality between the essays of Rol- 
lo May and Paul Tillich. May feels that 
the symbol and the myth bring together 
in a matrix, biological, psychological and 
cultural factors. In this sense the sym- 
bol intervenes between the mechanical fea- 
tures of a social system and the total orien- 
tation of the self. The individual lives 
with only one foot in the social system. 
“Symbolization is basic to such questions 
as personalidentity. For the individual ez- 
periences himself as a self in terms of sym- 
bols which arise from three levels at once: 
those from archaic and archetypal depths 
within himself, symbols arising from the 
personal events of his psychological and 
biological experience, and the general sym- 
bols and values which obtain in his cul- 
ture. ” 

Tillich also sees the self as having but 
one foot in the social system. The sym- 
bol has four characteristics: it is figura- 
tive, that is, its referent is not itself but 
that which it symbolizes; it is perceptible. 
that is, something which is intrinsically 
invisible, ideal or transcendent is made 
perceptible in the symbol; it has innate 
power inherent within it; finally, it is “soc- 
ially rooted” and therefore has the char- 
acteristics of “acceptability.” Religious 
symbols must be distinguished from other 
symbols by the fact that they are “... a re- 
presentation of that which is uncondition- 
ally beyond the conceptual sphere, they 
point to the ultimate reality implied in the 
religious act, to what concerns us ulti- 
mately.” Thus both Tillich and May agree 
in rejecting both the narrowly psycholo- 
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gical and cultural explanations of symbols. 

Both May and Tillich view the contem- 
porary world with misgivings, May says 
that “... contemporary man suffers from 
the deterioration and breakdown of the 
central symbols in modern Western cul- 
ture.” “Now what we find typically in 
our patients in this decade is that no sym- 
bols seem to have compelling power and 
meaning to grip them any more—not 
‘God’ nor ‘father’ nor the ‘stars and 
stripes’.” Tillich sees the decline of reli- 
gious symbolization today in the “... pro- 
fanization of symbols through the expo- 
sure of their symbolic character.” “The 
idea of God illustrates the kind of change 
to which religious symbols have been sub- 
jected. The idea of God has by misuse 
through objectification lost its symbolic 
power in such measure that it serves lar- 
gely as a concealment of the unconditio- 
nal transcendent rather than as a sym- 
bol for it.” 

These similarities of thought are of cour- 
se not identities. But, in terms of the 
“self” on the one hand, and “transcenden- 
tal realism” on the other they open up sti- 
mulating and promising vistas for new ap- 
proaches and new thinking. 

The book as a whole is best seen as an 
intellectual feast with many courses. If 
the essay of Professor Tillich hits a high 
level of theoretical competence, the essay 
of Kenneth Burke strikes a note of play- 
ful dalliance in which the full import of 
the method of “logologicality” is achieved 
through his own innocent surprise in the 
face of his insights. When an author is 
his own foil there is no room for attack. 
The impressive analysis of verbal “tauto- 
logies” as frame of reference for the ana- 
lysis of Genesis throws powerful light on 
the sociology of knowledge. It is clear 
that these “tautologies” are culture bound 
in their descriptions of the human con- 
dition. Tillich’s statement that “... in the 
most highly educated circles the attitude 
of certainty towards scientific concepts is 
shattered...” is fully confirmed by the es- 
say of Werner Hiesenberg on “The Re- 
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presentation of Nature in Contemporary 
Physics.” But Tillich’s further statement 
that this recognition of the “mythical 
character of these concepts” does not af- 
fect their symbolic power seems proble- 
matical in the light of Heisenberg’s essay. 
Erich Kahler’s essay on “The Nature of 
the Symbol” emphasizes the “ascending” 
symbol as a “new creation entirely, spring- 
ing from artistic imagination” and Nathan 
A. Scott, Jr.’s essay on “the Broken Cen- 
ter: A Definition of the Crisis of Values 
in Modern Literature” demonstrates that 
this ascending symbolism is working a- 
gainst heavy odds. 

BARTLETT H. STOODLEY 

Wellesley College 


* 


THE OPEN AND CLOSED MIND. 
By Mitton Roxeacu and collaborators. 
New York: Basic Books, 1960. 447 pp. 
$7.50. 


The primary intellectual source of The 
Open and Closed Mind is the Berkeley 
(University of California) studies on au- 
thoritarian features of personality. The 
experience of the Nazi nightmare posed 
to a group of emigre German social scien- 
tists and their American colleagues the 
problem of how such an intellectual bar- 
barism could overtake the human mind 
in this day and age. Studies in the dy- 
namics of authoritarianism, prejudice, 
and ethno-centrism followed. While these 
studies were epochal in emphases and 
foci, like most new intellectual ventures 
they raised more issues than they solved 
and their attraction was as much in their 
underlying humanitarian philosophy as 
in their scientific findings. In an im- 
portant sense, the fruit of this work is 
the brilliant series of studies by Rokeach 
and his collaborators conducted over a 
period of nine years, here collected for the 
first time. 

The book is “addressed to all those 


who, for one reason or another, have had 
occasion to reflect on the nature of their 
own belief systems and that of others.” 
The basic sections of the book are: I. 
Theory and measurement of belief sys- 
temps, II. The nature of General autho- 
ritarianism, III. Relation between belief 
and the cognitive processes, IV. The stu- 
dy of disbelief systems, V. On the dynam- 
ics of belief systems, and VI. Summing 
up. 

The informing metaphysic of the study 
is a Lewinian conception of the field 
structure of various systems of psycho- 
logical variables. Instead of perceptual 
fields, in these studies the psychological 
fields are divided into “regions” and “dif- 
ferentiated” along purely cognitive di- 
mensions of belief “systems.” These vari- 
ous psychological fields are given the 
dimensional properties of being “open” 
or “closed” very much reminiscent of the 
distinction between the W-gestalt (Wer- 
theimer) and the K-gestalt (Koehler). 
While the “field” notion and the idea of 
“system” and ideas of structural orga- 
nization of probabilities of expressing par- 
ticular beliefs is held by the authors to 
generate their conceptions, it is possible 
to take or leave this particular metaphor 
without entailing the acceptance or re- 
jection of the empirical results or much 
of the discussion. For instance, the fol- 
lowing comment makes no implied com- 
mitment to field notions: “... the capacity 
to distinguish information from source 
of information and to evaluate each on 
its own merits ... describes the essence 
of the open ... mind and... is the cor- 
nerstone of our attempts to understand 
whatever relationships may exist among 
personality, ideology, and cognitive func- 
tioning.” (p. 395). 

The issue raised by the Rokeach studies 
in psychology is: in the hierarchy of ex- 
planatory concepts, in different levels of 
generality of concepts, how would the 
notions of “openness” and “closedness” of 
a person’s belief systems relate to his 
cognitive styles, ideology, and person- 
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ality? While a Lewinian theorist would 
tend to look at the boundary conditions 
of a person’s psychological field as one 
of the most general and primitive features 
of a person, other theorists who do not 
subscribe to such a metaphor might well 
not consider “openness” or “closedness” as 
the most general descriptive characteristic 
of a person. Furthermore, the tendency 
to refer to the field as broken up into 
regions and highly differentiated sub-re- 
gions would tend to stress the relative 
independence of personality, ideology and 
cognitive styles (due to different areas or 
levels of psychological functioning). It 
is clear, however, that the openness or 
closedness of mental processes implied in 
notions of obsessive and paranoid vs. 
hysteric personality types, that the ten- 
dencies of openness or closedness may be 
reinforced by personal needs, ideological 
congruence, or cognitive styles. The prob- 
lem, to emphasize the issue, is which 
conceptual model will generate definitions 
of the limits and independence of sets of 
variables of personality, ideology, cogni- 
tive styles and belief systems. 

While I have tried to separate the 
theoretical issues from the empirical re- 
sults and raise questions about the lin- 
guistics in which the conclusions are 
stated, let it be said in closing that the 
interesting empirical results, the ingenuity 
of the research, the range of application, 
the tone of the discussion, the liveliness 
of the illustrations, the importance of 
the problems research — all these qual- 
ities make Rokeach’s studies outstanding 
on the topic of belief systems. As a 
result of this work, the serious study of 
psychology by those primarily interested 
in religion is no longer symptomatic of a 
personal indulgence, an eccentricity, or a 
straying from the theological path. As 
far as psychological concerns can be in 
the field of religion, this is an extremely 
important book. I am sure that The 


Open and Closed Mind will mark the 
beginning of a new discussion, an ex- 
tremely productive discussion, of the pro- 
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perties of belief systems specifically re- 
ligious. 

JoHN J. SULLIVAN 

New York Universily 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AFFILIA- 
TION: EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
OF THE SOURCES OF GREGARIOUS- 
NESS. By STANLEY ScHAcHTER. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1959. 141 pp. $3.75. 


Here is rigorous experimental research 
at its best, dealing with variables that 
must find a place in any psychological 
understanding of religion: dependence, an- 
xiety, affiliation, cognition. To discover 
some important conditions under which 
affiliative and cognitive behavior become 
maneuvers for coping with stress is to 
make a central contribution to the psy- 
chology of religion, whether the author 
so intends it or not. 

The book reports half a dozen experi- 
ments and some additional survey data 
which carefully and systematically explore 
some of the conditions under which per- 
sons experiencing stress or threat tend to 
choose the company of other persons as 
a response to the stress. The work has 
won and deserves much acclaim — and 
the Socio-Psychological prize of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science — for the rigor and care of its 
empirical methods and for the imagina- 
tion and caution used in interpreting the 
data. 

Among the findings with implications 
for religion: Stress induces persons to seek 
the company of others (1) only when the 
“others” have shared the stressful ex- 
perience, and (2) even when no verbal 
communication is to be_ permitted. 
(3) There is some evidence that the re- 
lation of stress and affiliation-seeking is 
mediated by a desire for social comparison 
of one’s own emotional reactions: “Am- 
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biguous situations or feelings lead to a 
desire to be with others as a means of 
socially evaluating and determining the 
‘appropriate’ and proper reaction.” Here 
is the intricate interaction of cognitive 
and affiliative behavior in reaction to 
stress which should be of special interest 
ot the psychologist of religion (4). There 
is also evidence that affiliation with 
others tends to serve as a direct anxety- 
reducer, quite apart from the more cogni- 
tive comparison process. Schachter, der- 
iving his thinking from Leon Festinger’s 
theories of cognitive dissonance, chooses 
to develop the theoretical implications 
of the comparison process and to ignore 
the direct anxiety-reducing function of 
affiliation. 

(5) But the major discovery — one of 
real excitement to the psychologist of 
religion — is the finding of a_ highly 
significant interaction between birth order 
and all of these reactions. The relation 
between stress and affiliative tendencies 
appears to hold only for persons who 
were first born in their families (either 
only or oldest children). Later born per- 
sons apparently do not turn to affiliation 
or social comparison as a response to 
stress. This fact seems reasonably well 
established empirically, by Schachter’s 
experiments, by field and survey data he 
cites, and by experimental results sub- 
sequently reported by others. 

But how is one to understand and in- 
terpret this fact? What are the critical 
persistent differences in personality char- 
acteristics arising out of the experiences 
of being first or later born? Here Schach- 
ter makes some tentative and general 
tuggestions which certainly point in the 
right direction. It must be that the first 
born develops uniquely a_ strong de- 
pendent relationship with parents that 
persists throughout life and generalizes 
to other persons. 

Schachter is inhibited from developing 
the implications of this interpretation 
because he is committed to the social 
comparison interpretation of his main 


findings. A theory which made more of 
the direct anxiety reducing effects of 
other persons would be better able to 
understand the fact that the stress-af- 
filiaontion relationship is limited to the 
(presumably more dependent) first born 
person. Anxiety-reducing dependence is 
critical in the early parent-child rela- 
tionships; cognitive understanding of emo- 
tions is not. 

Psychology of religion may welcome 
this discovery as a key that helps to tie 
together a number of diverse aspects of 
religion. If it is the dependent (first 
born) person who responds to stress with 
affiliative tendencies and at least this one 
form of cognitive need, we may under- 
stand why other aspects of religion seem 
correlated with affiliating groups and 
seeking clarity of belief. For they too 
are predictable as consequences of such 
early strong emotional dependence on 
parents. Such possible consequences of 
dependence may include stronger and 
more sensitive superego (cf. the com- 
ponents of moralism and guilt feelings in 
religion as well as legalism and creedalism 
as a way of measuring achieved goodness); 
difficulty in shaking loose from parents 
and establishing close peer reiations (cf. 
the strained, sacharine character of much 
church fellowship); strong drives for per- 
sonal achievement (cf. the individualism 
of most religious expression); perception 
of reality in terms of parents (father and 
mother gods). Such at least are some of 
the possible lines of an integrative un- 
derstanding of religion suggested to one 
reader. 

Many may carp that these artificial 
laboratory experiments can reveal little 
about the richness of ongoing religious 
experience. 

It is true that one needs to generalize 
with caution from the particular opera- 
tions Schachter has used to such concepts 
as anxiety and affiliation and dependence. 
Schachter has stressed his subjects and 
aroused anxiety with only one form of 
fairly artificial manipulation (threatening 
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them with intense electric shock). He has 
affiliation with only one device (a ques- 
tionnaire form of expressing preference 
for being with others or being alone after 
experiencing the stress). Dependence is 
only one way of interpreting the fact of 
differences in birth order. Each of these 
conceptual variables needs to be tied in 
more strongly with additional operations 
—additional ways of producing stress and 
of measuring affiliation and dependence— 
in order to demonstrate that it is really 
anxiety, affiliation, and dependence that 
is involved and not some artifacts of 
these particular measures. 

But insofar as these studies are validly 
saying something about anxiety, affilia- 
tion, and dependence, they are not missing 
religion. For such concepts thrust sharply 
toward the heart of religious experience. 
They touch religion far more deeply and 
meaningfully in terms of fundamental 
psychological functioning than is possible 
from investigation of religion that cannot 
get past the barriers of phenomenological 
report of experience or past overt behav- 
ior such as church attendance and ortho- 
doxy of belief. The experimental methods 
involved here are necessarily artificial and 
require careful scrutiny. But they do 
produce firm though limited conclusions, 
And the theoretical problems with which 
they deal are far from superficial. 

JAMES E. DITTES 
Yale University 


RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR. By Mr- 
cHAEL] ARGYLE. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1958; (also Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1959). 196 pp. $5.00. 


This book is a lucid review of statistical 
studies in the field of the social psy- 
chology of religion in England and the 
U.S. since 1900. In this respect it almost 
qualifies as a reference book. The last 
chapter of the volume is an attempt to 
test various theories about religion by 


proposing explanations and making use 
of the statistics cited. Thus, for example, 
the Freudian theory that women should 
be more religious than men when God is 
traditionally male is conceived to be sup- 
ported by the numerical superiority of 
women worshippers in Protestantism as 
compared with the near parity of the 
sexes in Catholicism with its emphasis on 
the Virgin Mary (p. 163). 

The greatest drawback of the book 
trom the point of view of many readers 
is that the criterion for religious behavior 
is pretty well narrowed to attendance at 
church. (p. 9) However, Argyle must be 
commended for having made clear at the 
beginning of his study what he meant by 
religion, for there is no field where social 
scientists are faced with such a confusion 
of tongues, often without knowing it. 
It must be admitted that church at- 
tendance is a highly satisfactory criterion 
for purposes of social scientific study since 
it is so clear-cut, and “operational.” The 
trouble is that traditionally religion has 
been conceived as much broader. For 
example, Argyle omits any consideration 
of mystical experience because there has 
been little or no statistical study of it 
(p. 66). 

But even with this restricted defini- 
tion, conclusions about the religious life 
are seen to be varied and complex. Con- 
sequently it is good to have such a 
systematic, empirical attack made on the 
subject, even though at the cost of con- 
siderable over-simplification. 

However, one cannot but wonder wheth- 
er a great deal more still needs to be done 
in the way of defining and describing 
the field of religion by social scientists. 
We need to supplement statistical studies 
by making greater use of intuitive de- 
scription, personal testimony, and per- 
sonal document. This was the method 
used by William James, and while it may 
be complained that The Varielies of Re- 
ligious Experience is out of date, one can 
find much instruction in comparing the 
present volume under review with James’ 
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masterpiece. It must be admitted that 
the two works seem hardly comparable 
except as each author approaches the 
field of religion with psychological pur- 
poses in mind. If we ask ourselves which 
best serves the end of understanding re- 
ligion, we can say that both are admirable 
in different ways. Argyle seems more up 
to date and in communication with the 
psychological times. But there is a 
richness, depth, and satisfying quality 
about The Vaiieties that we miss in most 
modern volumes, including this one. 
We need more precise, statistical stud- 
ies, but we also need intuitive studies of 
personal documents and the study of 
cases as much as possible “from the in- 
side” to be correlated with those of out- 
ward behavior if the scientific study of 
religion is to yield creative fruit in the 
coming years. 
WALTER H. CLARK 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


THE BIRTH OF THE GODS: ‘THE 
ORIGIN OF PRIMITIVE BELIEFS. 
By Guy E. Swanson. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1960. 255 pp. 
$4.95. 


This is a stimulating and challenging 
book. At a time when most students of 
religion have given up the quest for ori- 
gins as more or less hopeless, Swanson 
has re-opened the issue, has re-examined 
existing hypotheses, and has formulated 
new and more detailed hypotheses which 
he has tested against comparative data. 

To be sure, he expressly disclaims any 
attempt to explain religion’s origins by 
unearthing new knowledge of pre-history. 
Still less does he indulge in “untesta- 
ble” speculations about it. Nor, indeed, 
though he insists on the “supernatural” 
character of religion (he has no truck 
with those who claim that “Fascism and 
Communism are of the same cloth as 


Christianity and Buddhism”) does he hold 
that men developed their idea of “super- 
nature” by direct experiences with spir- 
itual entities. Hence, to believers in im- 
mediate revelation, of whatever creed, his 
concept of “supernature” will appear wa- 
tered-down and ambiguous. For, like 
Durkheim, with whose position Swanson 
tentatively concurs, he looks to men’s 
experiences with society for the basis, or 
“oligin”, of their concept of “super-na- 
ture.” 

From the foregoing we may infer that 
Swanson was somewhat on the spot in 
formulating his working concept of “su- 
pernature”. While his concept falls short 
of the personalized dynamism of some 
theologies, it is nevertheless more per- 
sonalized and specific than Durkheim’s 
“sacred.” Swanson, then, hypothesizes 
the “supernatural” as existing “behind the 
natural as a realm of potentialities and 
purposes of which natural events are con- 
cretions.” Of these potentialities, mana 
represents the potentialities that underlie 
nature, whjle spirits represent “organized 
clusters of underlying purposes.” 

Swanson, however, finds Durkheim’s 
hypothesis that “society” generated men’s 
veneration insufficiently specific. He goes 
on to enquire what particular aspects of 
society inspire the experience of super- 
nature, and why in some societies this 
experience may take a monotheistic form, 
in others the form of ancestor worship, 
in still others the fear of witches, and 
so on. 

Before Swanson could attempt to for- 
mulate hypothetical answers to such ques- 
tions, and to test them by means of 
statistical correlations between dominant 
religious beliefs and certain categories in 
respect to the societal organization of 
some fifty primitive societies, he had first 
to pin-point those particular aspects of 
human societies that might be regarded 
as concretions in nature, (i.e. in human 
society) of underlying supernatural po- 
tentialities. For, central to the analysis 
of the anthropological materials was a 
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working assumption concerning the ana- 
logy between certain properties of spirits 
and the corresponding properties of de- 
finable varieties of social groups. A con- 
ception of spirits as purposing beings, 
endowed with ‘immortaliy’ and able 
to activitate potentialities so as to give 
effect to intentions leads Swanson to link 
their “origin” to social groups which have 
the power of initiating and carrying out 
independent actions which endure from 
generation to generation. Such groups he 
terms “sovereign” groups and under this 
category he subsumes clans, chieftains, 
extended families and other communal 
groups, but excludes as non-sovereign 
groups armies, schools and religious bo- 
dies. Such groups exist, he claims, as 
“specialized arms” of sovereign groups, 
rather than embodiments of independent 
purposes of their own. (The inclusion of 
religious bodies in this category seems 
highly dubious and also crucial. The 
author is, however, aware of ambiguities 
in regard to their classification.) 

The fifty primitive societies chosen, in 
consultation with anthropologists, from 
available ethnographic records, with an 
eye both to variety and world distribu- 
tion, were categorized both in terms of 
the incidence of “sovereign” and “non- 
sovereign” groups, and also in terms of 
their dominant supernatural beliefs—mo- 
notheistic, polytheistic—and coefficients 
of correlation worked out. There are, of 
course, numerous pitfalls in the catego- 
rizing of material of this nature. The 
unevenness of the coverage, the variations 
in the interest of the anthropologists who 
collected the data, the shallowness of the 
time span of most ethnographic studies, 
plus the difficulties of interpretation faced 
by the research assistants who did much 
of the categorizing, are but a few of them. 
Of most of these the author is well aware, 
and he shares with the reader, in several 
valuable appendices, the problems he 
faced in processing his data. 

It is not so much Swanson’s “results” 
that are important—interesting though 


it may be to learn that monotheism is 
positively correlated with the presence 
of a hierarchy of three or more “sov- 
ereign” groups in a society, or that the 
number of superior deities is significantly 
related to the number of specialties. But 
we cannot be overly impressed by cor- 
relations based on relatively few cases. 
Swanson’s most valuable contribution is 
the method he uses. Here, for the first 
time have various manifestations of the 
supernatural been correlated with various 
types of societal organization in a broadly 
schematic and comprehensive way. 
Though the results may reflect the lim- 
itations as well as the value of the method, 
they should certainly stimulate further 
enquiry. 
ELIZABETH K. NOTTINGHAM 
Queens College 


RA’IVAVAE. By Donatp MarsHALL. 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1961. 301 pp. $4.95. 


Recently a talented student asked this 
reviewer how he would distinguish an- 
thropological monographs from a good 
novel. After some discussion of method, 
regarding the art of field work, such as 
one finds in Redfield’s The Little Com- 
munity and Casagrande’s In the Company 
of Man, it was still an unusual experience 
for the reviewer to pick up a book on a 
Polynesian island, and read it straight 
through because it was impossible to put 
it down. Dr. Marshall’s study, while very 
meaningful for the social anthropologist, 
can also be enjoyed by the interested 
layman. It is personal in tone, revealing 
in method, exciting in character, and am- 
bitious in aim. Of course, a Polynesian 
expert who knows High Island first hand, 
might have some basis for critical com- 
ment about the restudy. There may be, 
however, some advantage in appraising 
the book on the basis of a long interest 
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in Oceania, without one having visited 
this specific island. 

The subtitle of the island-named work 
states, “An expedition to the most fasci- 
nating and mysterious island in Polyne- 
sia”. There is little doubt that this area 
of the Pacific has attracted many scholars 
and we are grateful to all of them for 
their illuminating contributions. Only a 
few were able to combine beautiful writing 
with sound scholarship, but Marshall has 
surely come close to such a goal. The 
reader, especially if he is concerned with 
the aim of the book, will want to be 
appreciative but critical of the element 
of mystery and fascination. Here we 
shall attempt to discuss briefly what the 
author tried to do and point out some 
of the implications of this type of con- 
tribution. 

Most modern anthropologists are aware 
of rapid changes taking place in this 
discipline. It was Kroeber, I think, who 
remarked that with so many students 
and such limited funds, one has sometimes 
to forsake the exotic island for the subway 
ride to the Armenian quarter of some 
American city. Despite the fact that 
anthropologists frequently do what many 
sociologists also now do, there will always 
be a distinct place for the field worker 
who can examine the life of a remote 
area and bring such peoples and materials 
to the attention of the scholarly world. 

The basic aims of the work are twofold: 
to present the current manner of life on 
High Island; and to discover, if possible, 
if there really was a cultural-religious 
past with definite erotic overtones, as 
described by an earlier author. From the 
standpoint of method, this is relevant, 
for although the author attempts to 
evaluate the previous description, he faces 
the fact that the island today is Prot- 
estant Christian (in a peculiarly Polyne- 
sian sense) and that what knowledge 
remains of the past finally depends upon 
certain archaeological interpretations and 
the cogent remarks of a few, particularly 
one, of the oldsters who remember much, 
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For these who would imagine a great 
deal of erotic imagery, there might be 
some disappointment, for this is not only 
a simple, straightforward and honest ac- 
count, the author never hides his New 
England background and his appreciation 
of a way of life which is different from 
that which the High Islanders once held, 
and so also different in degree from what 
they now manifest. 

The conclusions to which Marshall com- 
es may be stated in the following manner: 
religion did undergo a change but the 
problem of religious syncretism remains 
an obvious fact, sometimes overlooked by 
the missionary who is unfamiliar with 
the field of social anthropology. Second, 
there is something to be learned regarding 
the role of sex in the past and its role 
in the present. Comparsions may be made 
with one’s own culture, and some com- 
parisons may also be made with the 
culture of other Polynesian islands. The 
author clearly states that “the old gods ... 
are not dead”. He believes that “despite 
the power ef the church on Ra’ivavae, 
Christianity as a system of morality is 
less important than it seems”. While the 
puritan might be offended at the prolon- 
ged discussion regarding the enlarging of 
the clitoris and further shrink from the 
emphasis upon sexuality in the current 
culture, the fact remains that in this 
work, a service has been performed, com- 
parable in some ways to that of Margaret 
Mead’s Male and Female. 

It is not only true that the Christianity 
of the High Islanders is “the old Poly- 
nesian religion under a new guise”; it is 
also true that here we have not only 
important knowledge regarding religious 
concepts of the gods and morality, we 
also have excellent material for com- 
parative studies. 

On High Island there is much sexual 
activity, not necessarily involving love 
or lasting affection. In the West, there 


is an attempt to wed sex with affection, 
but despite great sexual activity, there 
is a fear of affection, and frequently an 
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abnormal disgust with the facts sur- 
rounding sexual pleasure. Both societies 
have a long way to go reach the Christian 
idealism which they profess. 

We shall look forward to Marshall’s 
planned ethnography of High Island as 
well as further perspectives in the field 
of religion and culture. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University 


ANTHROPOLOGY OF FOLK RE- 
LIGION. Edited by CuHarves LEsLIE. 
New York: Vintage Books, 1960. 453 pp. 
$1.65. 


This anthology, a convenient compen- 
dium of modern social anthropological 
classics, fills a gap in the literature on 
religion. A very few books, like those by 
Lowie and Goode, describe a handful of 
primitive religions at some length, but 
Charles Leslie now brings us nine peasant 
religions from four geographical areas, 
Africa, India, the South Pacific and the 
New World. Each paper is either a sub- 
stantial excerpt from a monograph or a 
complete essay by an outstanding social 
anthropologist, based on his own field 
research. Common to the papers is a 
functional dynamic framework. In each, 
exact functional relationships are traced, 
specific to the individual culture. The 
functional analyses of Durkheim, Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, Freud and Malinowski, if 
perhaps more brilliant, seem gross and 
grandiose in comparison with these care- 
fully limited ones. However, one can 
certainly feel the ghosts of these mentors 
lurking through the pages. 

Important for the three British social 
anthropologists is the close relationship 
between religion and social organization. 
Fortes speaks of the ancestor cult of the 
Tallensi of Ghana as “the transposition to 
the religious plane of the relationships of 
parents and children”, “They worship 


their ancestors because ancestry and more 
particularly parenthood, is the critical and 
one irreducible determinant 

of the whole social structure.” Evans- 
Pritchard correlates “the fission and fu- 
sion ... and relativity ... found in the 
action of Spirit in the social life” of the 
Nuer of the upper Nile with similar 
tendencies in “the segmentary political 
and lineage structure”. Firth correlates 
the fate of the soul in South Pacific 
Tikopia with social fission. 

Psychological functions of religion are 
seen in papers by Fortes, Mandelbaum 
and Bateson. Fortes discusses the ca- 
tharsis facilitated by the combination of 
Tallensi concepts of fate and supernatural 
justice. Mandelbaum relates the person- 
ality needs of particular innovators to 
the establishment of a Hindu cult among 
a tribal people in India. Bateson de- 
monstrates ethos or the patterned emo- 
tional planes of culture with New Guinea 
data. 

Folk religion as dynamic process is 
found in papers on urbanization, civiliza- 
tion and syncretism. Redfield’s diagnosis 
of religion in the urbanization of folk 
societies in Yucatan includes a refreshing 
treatment of magic as a stage in seculari- 
zation of religious rituals and belief. 
Milton Singer and McKim Marriott treat 
of Hinduism in the interplay of the Great 
or refined Tradition and the Little or 
popular Tradition, the two facets of a 
great primary civilization. Métraux con- 
cludes, after a careful analysis of that 
syncretism, Haitian voodoo, that the 
loans from Catholicism to voodoo are 
relatively superficial. 

Written and inspired by social anthro- 
pologists, it is fitting that the editor 
should dedicate this collection of excellent 
readings to the great American social 

anthropologist, o»oert Redfield. 

PAULINE M. MAHAR 
Michigan State University 
(Oakland) 
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CONFUCIANISM IN ACTION. Edit- 
ed by Davin S. Nivison and ARTHUR 
F. Wricut. Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 390 pp. $8.50. 

THE CONFUCIAN PERSUASION. 
Edited by Arthur F. Wricur. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1960. 390 pp. 
$ 8.50. 


These two companion volumes offer 
papers “presented at the 1957 and 1958 
conferences sponsored by the Committee 
on Chinese Thought, founded in 1951 and 
now a standing committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Asian Studies.” Besides they 
are presented by the editors as a third 
and fourth volume “in a series of sym- 
posia devoted to the principal traditions 
of Chinese thought as these have in- 
fluenced the cultural life and institutional 
development of China.” The first and 
second volumes in this series were Studies 
in Chinese Thought (Chicago, 1953), edited 
by Arthur F. Wright, and Chinese Thought 
and Institutions (Chicago, 1957), edited 
by John K. Fairbank. These first volumes 
contain papers presented at earlier con- 
ferences, “sponsored by the University of 
Chicago Program of Comparative Studies 
of Cultures and Civilizations, directed 
by Milton Singer and the late Robert 
Redfield.” The Committee on Chinese 
Thought announces, moreover, that it 
‘now plans a fifth symposium to be 
devoted to biographical studies of Con- 
fucians whose lives reveal the relation 
between their creeds and their patterns 
ot behavior.” 

It is the intention of this review to 
recommend these valuable symposia to 
the general student of cultural history, 
and to point more particularly to their 
value for a scientific study of religion in 
China. It is not intended to discuss them 
as to what they offer the specialists in 
Chinese studies. That would be far too 
complex a task to attempt in brief com- 
pass, even if it were within the compe- 
tence of this reviewer, 


The volume, Confucianism in Action, 
is dedicated “to the honored memory of 
Robert Redfield (1897-1958);” and the 
dedicatory page carries a statement of his 
so pertinent and interesting as to impel 
me to quote it here: 

In folk society the moral rules bend, but 
men cannot make them afresh. In civiliza- 
tion the old moral orders suffer, but new 
states of mind are developed by which 
the moral order is, to some significant degree, 
taken in charge. The story of the moral 
order is attainment of some autonomy 
through much adversity. 

These symposia do indeed show us how 
the old moral orders suffered in the course 
of Chinese civilization, and that new states 
of mind developed to take the moral order 
in charge. They do not permit us to think 
of a changeless China with Confucianism 
as a static system. 

As the titles suggest, Confucianism in 
Action focuses on conduct, while The 
Confucian Persuasion deals more with at- 
titudes, beliefs, and ideologies. The former 
volume has¢papers on clan and familial 
matters, on aspects and types of bureau- 
cratic behavior, on relations of Confucian 
officials under Manchu monarchs, and on 
Confucian teachers in Tokugawa and in 
Meiji Japan. The strain between Con- 
fucian ideas of loyalty and service and 
the absolutist tendencies of monarchy and 
court is well illustrated in these Studies. 
Papers on “Some polarities in Confucian 
thought” and “Some common tendencies 
in Neo-Confucianism,” by Professors 
Schwartz and De Bary respectively, bal- 
ance the special studies of this volume 
with some more general historical per- 
spectives. 

The studies in The Confucian Persuasion 
show what that “persuasion” could mean 
in “the Confucianization of South China;” 
as well as in certain personality types; 
in popular concepts of traditional heroes; 
in aspects of T’ang intellectual life; and 
in some “elements in the theory of paint- 
ing.” The theme is further developed by 
an interesting series of studies in types 
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of protest, rebel ideologies, and of Con- 
fucian eremitic withdrawal in the Yuan 
period. In his Introduction to the volume, 
Arthur Wright points out that it was 
not until the Republican period, with 
which the two last studies are concerned, 
that “the Confucian tradition was dis- 
persed .... its wholeness and integrity as 
a tradition gone forever. Men no longer 
lived by a Confucian persuasion.” 

Students who wish to explore seriously 
the nature of Chinese society and culture, 
and to extend their sense of religion in 
China beyond familiar generalizations, will 
be very well rewarded by examining these 
volumes. The rather stale question: is, 
or was Confucianism a religion ? falls away 
as a private exercise in definition, as one 
becomes specifically informed about many 
religious elements, Confucian and other- 
wise, in the conduct, ideas, and life-con- 
cerns of Chinese clans, monarchs, officials, 
scholars, and rebels. 

Both volumes are abundantly anno- 
tated, so that a diligent reader can see 
something of the resources and conditions 
of research in this field. The Introduc- 
tions in each volume are decidedly help- 
ful, though they cannot alter the fact 
that each book remains a collection of 
special studies. The reader must really 
bring with him some knowledge of Chinese 
society and cultural history, at least in 
outline, to assemble these bright pieces 
into a total, meaningful picture. 

HorRAcE L, FRIEss 
Columbia University 
* 


BUDDHISM IN CHINESE HIS- 
TORY. By Artruur F. Wricurt. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1959. 
144 pp. $3.75. 


Given originally as six lectures at the 
University of Chicago, Arthur F. Wright, 
Buddhism in Chinese History (Stanford 
Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern 
Asia, Stanford University Press, 1959), 
skilfully and briefly surveys the field of 


its title in the light of two generations of 
westernized scholarship. The author de- 
lineates a “Period of Preparation,” from 
the first-century introduction of Bud- 
dhism into China to about 300 A.D., 
emphasizing the deep differences between 
India and China in language, family, and 
ethics; he shows how the devastating col- 
lapse of Han opened the way to alien 
values, much as China’s disorientation in 
the 19th and 20th centuries again exposed 
her. By 300 A.D. Buddhist adaptations 
had been begun in earnest: Neo-Taoist 
terms were in use; certain Buddhist con- 
cepts had been altered to fit China; trans- 
lation, exegesis, and apologetic writing 
were begun; and numerous Buddhist es- 
tablishments existed. 

During “The Period of Domestication” 
(ca. 300-580) the sack of Loyang by the 
Huns and their seizure of the north led 
to a divided China, an exodus of intel- 
lectuals southward, and diverging Bud- 
dhist developments. Shaped by Neo- 
Taoism and by the predominating in- 
fluence of big families, southern Buddhism 
developed the popular Pure Land sect and 
the monastic vocation. Northern Bud- 
dhism, accepted by the autocracy, was 
promulgated from the top down, with 
magic playing a large role, popular Taoism 
no role, and the peasantry joining en 
masse. Abuses of priestly power here led 
to extensive bureaucratic controls. 

The Sui-T’ang consolidation of China 
made possible a “Period of Independent 
Growth” (ca. 581-800), a “golden age of 
independent and creative Chinese Bud- 
dhism” (70), with a new Sino-Buddhist 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. The 
period saw an increase in charitable works 
and the ascendancy of a universal ethic 
over familism and particularism. State 
controls continued, and both the Ch’an 
(Zen) and T’ien-t’ai movements developed 
enormously. From the 8th century peak 
of Buddhism in China, the 9th began the 
long decline. The flow of creative ideas 
stopped, and the rebellion of An Lu-shan 
wrought vast destruction. Attacks on 
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Buddhism reached a crescendo in the per- 
secution and suppression of the 840’s. 
Later the vigorous revival of Neo-Confu- 
cianism captured the attention of the elite. 

In the subsequent “Period of Appro- 
priation” (not clearly dated by the author) 
Buddhism was so taken into Chinese cul- 
ture as to become fragmented and dis- 
persed, ceasing to be an easily identifiable 
tradition. Only when the Neo-Confucian 
order began to go to pieces in the 19th 
century, did a small Buddhist revival take 
place, led primarily by talented laymen. 
Too apolitical to survive in the ideological 
world of the 20th century, the movement 
has been pruned back by the communists 
and exists only at their sufferance. Pro- 
fessor Wright feels we are now seeing 
“the last twilight of Chinese Buddhism 
as an organized religion” (122). 

Avoiding the theological jargon of the 
Western analyst and of the Eastern re- 
ligionist, the author has given us an ac- 
count which is stimulating to the specialist 
and yet accessible to the non-professional 
reader; it makes demands on the latter, 
but is rarely pretentious and never un- 
necessarily obscure. Moreover, readers 
who wince at the uniformities usually 
ascribed to China, even by the Chinese, 
will find refreshment in Professor Wright’s 
skill at showing, for example, the dif- 
ferences among the Confucian orthodoxies 
of Han, T’ang and Sung, and at suggesting 
in each major period the varying religious 
developments in the worlds of peasant 
and scholar. 

Presented in an urbane and sensitive 
prose, and containing both attractive il- 
lustrations and an excellent bibliographi- 
cal essay, this study is informative, read- 
able, and eminently successful. It is of 
course a brief survey and one cannot 
fairly expect more on such topics as Bud- 
dhist art or the generally undifferentiated 
period of decline. Within the limitation of 
the learned essay, it performs splendidly. 

Epwarp V. GULICK 
Wellesley College 


* 
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THE RELIGION OF JAVA. By Curr- 
FORD GEERTz. Glencoe, Illinois: Free 
Press, 1960. 392 pp. $7.50. 


According to W. C. Smith (Islam in 
Modern History, Princeton, 1957), the 
study of the Islam of Indonesia has been 
somewhat neglected (although he says 
that our knowledge of it is not so meager 
as our knowledge of Islam in Afghanistan), 
Java as a whole is over 90% Moslem, at 
least nominally. Tne Religion of Java 
largely ignores Christians, Chinese Bud- 
dhists, pagans, and secular communists, 
and concentrates, with admirable effect, 
on the “Moslem” beliefs, organizations, 
and activities of one small town, Modjo- 
kuto, with its eighteen surrounding vil-, 
lages. Since this town-village complex, 
however, is in many ways typical of Java 
especially of “Moslem” Java, Geertz has 
contributed a great deal, as far as a 
non-specialist can tell, to filling one of 
the gaps in knowledge to which Smith 
pointed. Geertz has done more. As part 
of his preparation, he studied Malay at 
Harvard and Javanese in Djokdjakarta, 
and he interviewed Dutch scholars in the 
Netherlands; but since his book is largely 
based on interviews and participant ob- 
servation in Modjokuto itself, where he 
lived from May 1953 to September 1954, 
it is one of the few scientific studies of a 
“civilized” religion that are based on di- 
rect interaction with living people, and as 
such it gives us more of the diversity and 
inconsistency of “actual” life than a purely 
library treatise might have done. 

The so-called Moslem religion of Java 
is actually a mixture of Islam with (much 
older) Hindu and indigenous Javanese 
elements. In many so-called Moslems, the 
Moslem bits, such as chanting—and “mur- 
dering ”—a snatch from the Koran without 
understanding it, might seem rather super- 
ficial. We must remind ourselves, of 


course, that the magical use of sacred 
words is not unknown in any of the so- 
called world religions. 
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The Javanese themselves distinguish 
three overlapping complexes, each of 
which is closcly but not invariably asso- 
ciated with a particular status group in 
the population. The abangan complex, 
which is found in “purest” form among 
the rice-growing peasants of the villages, 
is characterized by animism, various forms 
of magic, and a ritual feast called the 
slametan, which with varying symbolic 
details marks important points in public 
or private life. This complex has many 
elements that presumably existed in Java 
before Hindu influence was felt there. 
The second complex, the santri, has the 
most Islamic elements—the five “prayers”, 
the pilgrimage, the law, the schools. This 
relatively “pure” form of Islam is found 
mainly among the small traders and crafts- 
men in the villages. The third complex of 
Javanese religion—the prijaji—is found 
mainly among the relatively well educated 
white-collar clerks and civilservants, who 
have the greatest prestige. Tie prijaji 
complex derives to a great extent from 
the pre-colonial Hinduized kingdoms of 
Java, and since it was once borne by 
courtiers it emphasizes differences of rank, 
temporal and spiritual, and is charac- 
terized by elaborate etiquette and highly 
stylized art. Both etiquette and art are 
imbued with the spirit of a pantheistic 
mysticism, whose aim is to achieve a kind 
of self-control and inner peace, inter- 
preted as being in touch with the divine 
part of man himself. 

The differences and conflicts among the 
bearers of these three complexes are fairly 
acute. The abangans and santris resent 
somewhat the social pretensions of the 
prijajis, and the prijajis and abangans 
detest what they regard as the “fanat- 
ical” Moslem purity of the santris. Never- 
theless, the three complexes are indeed 
parts, though loosely held together, of 
one Javanese religion. For example, all 
three of the corresponding social strata 
accept the Moslem practice of circumcision 
and celebrate Rijaja, the great Moslem 
holy day and holiday that follows or ends 


the month of fasting. All three groups 
also practice certain forms of coop- 
eration between neighbors and_ give 
and attend slametans, one of whose pri- 
mary functions is to symbolize and cement 
this neighboring-pattern. Moreover, all 
three groups, including even the santfris, 
who are most like the Near Eastern Mos- 
lems, recognize in practice religious toler- 
ance toward one another. (All three groups 
are also joined by the relatively new 
element of nationalism, and by their 
hatred of common enemies—notably, all 
“materialists” and the Chinese minority 
in Java, many of whom are Buddhists. 
It is remarkable to what a great extent 
the Chinese dominate inter-village trade 
and much of the business in towns—a 
fact mentioned but not explained in this 
book. Since the book was written, the 
government of Indonesia has forbidden 
aliens to trade in rural areas). 
Although the peasant abangans and the 
bureaucratic prijajis are furthest from 
each other in social rank, they may be 
said to participate in a common religious 
system. Each group to some extent sees 
and admires in the other something rela- 
tively lacking in itself (yet each is also 
to some extent unwilling to imitate the 
other very far). Geertz says that we may 
regard the abangan culture as in part a 
“coarsening” of prijaji culture, or prijaji 
culture as in part a “refinement” of the 
abangan. For example, one of the primary 
objects of the simple ritual meal, the 
slametan, which is mainly atangan, is to 
induce in the participants a state of spir- 
itual peace (i.e., freedom from affects, 
“good” and “bad”) that is rather similar 
to the state the prijaji mystics aspire to. 
Again, the famous Javanese shadow plays 
are enjoyed by both the abangans and the 
prijajis. Characteristically, the abangan 
spectators think that one’s mere presence 
at a shadow piay confers a certain magical 
power against bad fortune, while the prija- 
jis by symbolic interpretation refine from 
the exciting action a subtle lesson in favor 
of calm self-control. The abangans frankly 
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enjoy the plots (which usually come from 
the Mahabharata) because they are ex- 
citing, while the prijajis see in them a 
symbolic representation of the idea that 
one must continually re-subdue (without, 
however, once and for all killing) all emo- 
tions, in order to maintain a proper bal- 
ance between feeling (therefore living) and 
nothingness, and between compassion and 
the ability to act (and therefore to do 
evil). The old battles of the Kshatriyas 
are thus given an interpretation more in 
keeping with the peaceful bureaucratic 
life. The relative “grossness” of the aban- 
gans is symbolized in the fact that they 
sit behind the screen, where they can see 
the puppeteer and his puppets directly, 
whereas the prijajis, in keeping with their 
“refined” spirituality, sit in front of the 
screen and see only the shadows of the 
puppets. (Although Geertz tells us that 
Dutch scholarship has well explored the 
Javanese arts, many readers will probably 
enjoy most, as I did, his analysis of the 
religious significance of dancing, music, 
the drama, and poetry.) 

Geertz rather modestly calls his book a 
descriptive anthropological report, and it 
is true that he devotes many pages to 
rather long descriptions of such things as 
the different types of (abangan) spirits 
and the varying details of the slametan 
foods for various occasions. Nevertheless, 
his book also contains some interesting 
sociological analysis. For example, he 
points out that the defeat and expulsion 
of the Dutch, leaving a political vacuum, 
has intensified political competition and 
conflict between the Javanese religious 
groups, and to some extent has “po- 
liticized” religion itself. For example, al- 
though the prijajis hesitate to become 
politically active because they do not like 
to associate with non-prijaji (therefore 
“lower”-ranking) Nationalist leaders, at 
the same time the prijajis do not like to 
yield top place in Java to the santris and 
the secularists, groups who tend to be 
politically aggressive. The prijajis have 
not been much organized in the past. 


Geertz thinks that their recently formed 
mystical “sects” (five of which he de- 
scribes) may give the prijajis courage 
enough to get out more into the unrefined 
world; and it is tru: that these sects or 
cults are interested in politics and tend 
to emphasize the social expression of reli- 
gious enlightenment. 

The book under review should not be 
judged wholly as a work in itself, for it 
is the first of six volumes on the town of 
Modjokuto, by different authors who 
worked as a team sponsored by the Center 
for International Studies at M.I.T. For 
example, one of the other volumes will 
be on the Chinese community in Java. 
We can say, however, that The Religion 
of Java sets a high standard for the series. 
It is solid, unpretentious, and sophisti- 
cated. It is also a model of organization, 
so that one knows at every point the 
relation of parts to the whole. A busy 
reader could easily be selective if he 
wished. For example, the many field 
notes quoted (after slight editing) are 
“displayed”¥ they provide evidence for 
and elaboration of points made in the 
main text. 

Harry M. JOHNSON 
Simmons College 


* 


AN ERRAND OF MERCY. By Cuar- 
LES I. Foster. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1960. 320 pp. 
$6.50. 


What was the nature and extent of the 
influence of religion upon the development 
of American culture? This question has 
intrigued and challenged students of Amer- 
ican society for many years. A central 
focus of much discussion of the question 
has been the Evangelical Movement. This 
book examines one facet of the religious 
influence upon American history, the 
Evangelical united front, 1790-1837. The 
preface accurately states the thesis of the 
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book. “Although the United States began 
its national career in the anti-Christian 
atmosphere of the Enlightenment, it re- 
ceived during its most formative years an 
intensive, systematic indoctrination in the 
ideology of Evangelical Protestantism. 
The indoctrination was not the work of 
Protestant sects but of an Evangelical 
united front operating through societies 
quite free of denominational control.” 
vis Phroughout the book, a question which 
receives detailed attention is “what was 
the function of the Evangelical united 
front?” The author’s answer is “the 
Evangelical united front .... came into 
being in the United States after it had 
accomplished its main purpose in Europe, 
helping to make the world safe for the 
conservative.” Christianity, as exem- 
plified in the Evangelical movement, did 
not operate as a corrective of social ills. 
It was, says Foster, “a social palliative, a 
soothing unguent for social sores.” The 
Evangelicals were not trying to change 
the social machinery, but they did want 
to put oil on its moving parts. Yet al- 
lowance is made for the possibility that 
while “there was no hint of social reform 
in the Evangelical air,” some of the ac- 
tivities involved in the movment did 
create a climate for future action in that 
direction. The “future action” referred 
to here has already been previously stud- 
ied, most recently in T. L. Smith’s Reviva- 
lism and Social Reform. 

While Foster shows that the Evan- 
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gelical united front died, (the funeral was 
in 1837) the demise did not take place 
before the movement had succeeded in 
providing a conservative counter-balance 
to native radicalism and had indoctrinated 
the American people in its ideology. The 
so-called united front may have disin- 
tegrated because many of its aims were 
appropriated by the denominations, but 
the hope of unity expressed in it remain- 
ed as a part of the American religious 
scene. 

An Errand of Mercy is a thoroughly- 
researched and deftly-conceived work. The 
author is a good historical craftsman, and 
what is more, a skillful writer with a flair 
for the well-turned phrase. Some readers, 
who see the Evangelical Movement as 
important in making America “the great 
country that it is,” might characterize 
the book as excessively deterministic. 
Others may suggest that, by implication, 
the author has impugned the motives of 
those who were responsible for the de- 
velopment of the movement. Yet neither 
of these possibilities is really a difficulty 
if it is remembered that the author is 
concerned, not with the truth-claims of 
Evangelical “propositions” or with what 
the Evangelical leaders thought they were 
doing, but with the objective consequences 
of what was done. 

OLIVER R. WHITLEY 
Iliff School of Theology 
Denver, Colorado 








IN MEMORIAM 





: Society for the Scientific Study of Religion has 

taken note with great sorrow of the death of Howard 
Becker on June 8, 1960. At the time of his death, Dr. 
Becker was serving a second term as a member of the 
Council. Along with his broader interests, he always 
maintained a lively—and special—interest in the mutual 
relevance of religion, religious organizations, and society. 
Many sociologists who work in this area were trained in his 
seminar, and many more have profited from his thought. 
One sensed in his thinking an intuitive and sympathetic 
understanding of religious experience tied to a keen, dis- 
ciplined, and orderly mind. 

He had been chairman of the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin. His distipguished career 
was recently crowned by his election as President of the 
American Sociological Society. 

We wish by this resolution to memorialize our esteem 
for him and the cebt our own Society owes to him. He 
will be missed by us as well as by the wider academic 
community. 


The above minute, prepared by Waltre Houston Clark and Allan 
W. Ejister, was adopted by the Society for the Scientific Study of 
Religion at its Annual Meeting, October 29, 1960, in New York. 














COMMUNICATIONS AND NOTES 


SOME CORRELATES OF RELIGIOSITY 


RIcHARD E. CARNEY 
Drake University 


; ee note presents some suggestive 

findings which were gathered almost 
by accident in the conduct of research 
on the attitudes and behaviors of college 
students (see Carney, 1961). In order to 
determine the reliability of a new rating 
form, students in a class of Introductory 
Psychology were asked to give two sep- 
arate ratings of “How religious a person 
Iam.” Attitudes toward religiosity were 
considered to be relatively stable and thus 
good for checking reliability. The measure 
was stable (retest reliability was., 89), and 
it correlated fairly well with several other 
better known measures. Those rating 
themselves high on this measure will be 
referred to in the rest of this note as 
“religious”. 

Table 1 presents some of the more in- 
teresting and statistically significant cor- 
relations between religiosity and other 
measures. Generally speaking, those who 
rate themselves as highly religious also 
consider themselves to be low in anxiety 


sonality traits. There are a few excep- 
tions, however. Religious males claimed 
to perform poorly in stressful competitive 
situations (the Facilitating Anxiety scale). 
In fact, the religious males tended to 
make low scores on course achievement 
tests. Religious females not only claimed 
they did well in stress situations but 
performed well on course tests. 

Another striking finding was that re- 
ligiosity correlated positively with the 
Achievement Orientation C. P. I. scale 
which describes persons who are dom- 
inant, self-assured and oriented toward 
achievement goals. On the T. A. T. 
measure of need Power there are high 
negative correlations with religiosity. It 
would seem that an indirect projective 
measure gives a picture of the religious 
person as one unmotivated for control and 
power, while a direct questionaire meas- 
ure yields quite a different description. 

The sample studied was quite small, 
but it was fairly representative of mid- 





and high on most socially desirable per- western college students. The findings 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGIOSITY AND 
OTHER MEASURES OF PERSONALITY 


(Females n=22, Males n=16) 


Thematic apperception 
test measures 


Anxiety measures 


n. Achieve- n. Affil- n. Power Debdili- Facili- Taylor 
ment iation tating tating several 

Males .238 .016 —.655 ? —.149 —.439 —.439 
Females —.067 .359 —.538 2 —.660 ? - 609 2 —.488 } 
TOTAL .126 .274 —.5942 —.466 ? -286 —.462 2 
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California personality inventory measures 
Domin- __ Socia- Self Ac- Social Well Relia- Toler- 
ance bility ceptance presence being bility ance 
Males ais .416 .405 .507 .151 -.415 . 265 
Females .443 -405 .318 .146 .416 1 . 240 . 343 
ToTAL .397 } -411 3 . 343 .277 . 320 } —.021 . 320 } 
C. P. I. measures continued 
Achievement via Achievement 
conformity orientation 
Males .040 . 636 2 
Females -522 3 -404 
ToTaL . 335 3 -520 8 


(4) Probability of chance occurence is less than .05 
(*) Probability of chance occurence is less than .01 


are presented here primarily in the hope 
that they will stimulate additional re- 
search in an area which is not the writer’s 
own major interest. 
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ON SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION AT ANNUAL MEETING OF 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The 56th annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Sociological Association was held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, August 31 - Sept. 2, 
1961. A section on Sociology of Religion 
was chaired by Harold W. Pfautz, Brown 
University. The program included the 
following papers: 

Murray Wax, University of Miami, “Ma- 
gic, Rationality, and Religious Move- 
ments.” 

George C. Fetter, Oregon State Univer- 
sity, “A Comparison between the Chris- 
tian and Moslem Religions as Factors 


in Attitudes of Lebanese Farmers.” 

Margaret T. Cussler, University of Mary- 
land, “Transference of Leadership in a 
Charismatic Group, the ‘Daddy Grace’ 
Sect.” 

Phillip E. Hammond, Yale University, 
“The Puzzle of Fox River: An Instance 
of the Contribution of Sociological 
Theory to Historical Analysis.” 

Russell Middleton, Florida State Univer- 
sity, and Snell W. Putney, San Jose 
State College, “Religion, Skepticism, 
and Behavior.” 
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